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Concerning the Nature and Extent of Chriſtian 
Devotion, 


*,, EVOTION is neither private nor public 


prayer; but prayers, whether 2 or 

ublic, are particular paris or inſtances of devotion, 
evotion ſignifies a life given, or devoted to God, 

He therefore 1s the — man, who lives no 

longer to his own will, or the way and ſpirit of the 

world, but to the ſole will of God; who conſiders 

God in every thing, who ſerves God in every thing, 
who makes all the parts of his common life, parts 


piety, by doing every thing in the name of G 


and under ſuch rules as are conformable to his glory. 
2. We readily acknowledge, that God alone is 
to be the rule and meaſure of our prayers; that in 
them we are to look wholly unto him, and att wholly 
for him; that we are only to pray in ſuch a man- 
ner, · for ſuch things, and ſuch ends, as are ſuitable 
to his glory, | 
| Now let any one but find out the reaſon why he. 


is to be thus ſtrictly pious in his prayers, and he 
will find the ſame as ſtrong a reaſon to be as ſtrictly 


pious in all the other parts of his life; For there 
is not the leaſt ſhadow of a reaſon Wy we ſhould 
make God the rule and meaſure of our prayers, why 


qually proves it 
ne 


we ſhould then look wholly —— and pray ac- 


cording to his will; * what 


are devout, becau 


1 = 


( 2) 

neceſſary for us to look wholly unto God, and make 
him the rule and meaſure of all the other actions of 
our life, Were it not our ſtrift duty to live by 
Reaſon, to devote all the actions of our lives to 
God; were it not abſolutely neceſſary to walk 
before him in wiſdom and holineſs, and all heavenly 
converſation, doing every thing in his name and 
for his glory, there would be no excellency or 
wiſdom in the moſt heavenly prayers : nay, ſuch 
prayers would be abſurdities; they would be like 
prayers for wings, when it was no part of our duty 
tO . | 

22 As ſure therefore as there is any wiſdom in 
praying for the Spirit of God, ſo ſure is it, that we 


are to make that Spirit the rule of ad our actions; 


as ſure as it is our duty to look wholly unto God in 
is it, that it is our duty our prayers, ſo ſure 
to live wholly -unto God in our lives, But we 
can no more be ſaid to live unto Cod, un- 
leſs we live unto him in all te ordinary actions 
of our life, unleſs he be the rule and meaſure of all 
our ways, than we can be ſaid to pray unto God, 
unleſs our prayers look wholly unto him, So that 
unreaſonable and abſurd ways of life, whether in 
dabour or diverfion, whether they conſume our time 
or our money, are like unreaſonable and abſurd 
prayers, and are as truly an offence unto God, 

4. It is for want of knowing, or at leaſt con- 
fidering this, that we ſee ſuch a mixture of ridicule 
in the lives of many people. You ſee them ſtri& 
as to ſome times and places of devotion ; but when 
the ſervice of the Church is over, they are but like 
thoſe that ſeldom or never come there. In their way 
of life, their manner of ſpending their time and 
money, in their cares and fears, in their pleaſures and 
indulgences, in their labour and diverſions, they are 
like the reſt of the world, This makes the Toole 
part of the world 28 make a jeſt of thoſe that 

e they ſee their devotion goes no 


farther than their prayers, and that when they are 
over, they live no more unto God, till the time of 
prayer 


* 


3 
prayer returns again; bat live by the fame humour 
and fancy, and in as full an enjoyment of all the 
follies of life as other people. This is the reaſon 
why they are the eſt and ſcorn of careleſs and 
worldly people: not becauſe they are really de- 
voted to God, but becauſe they appear to have no 
other devotion, but that of 722 prayers. | 
* 5. Julius is very fearful of miſſing prayers; all 
the pariſh ſuppoſes Julius to be ſick, if he is not at 
Church. But if you was to aſk him, Why he 
ſpends the reſt of his time by Humour or Chance ? 
Why he is a companion of the ſillieſt people in 
their moſt filly pleaſures ? Why he is ready for every 
impertinent entertainment and diverſion ? If you 
was to aſk him why there is no amuſement too 
trifling to pleaſe him? Why he gives himſelf up 
to an idle, gofeping converſation ? Why he lives in 
fooliſh friendſhips and fondneſs for particular per- 
ſons, that neither want nor deſerve any particular 
kindneſs? If you aſk him why he never puts his 
converſation, his time, and fortune, under the Rules 


of Religion, Julius has no more to ſay for himſelf 


than the moſt diſorderly perſon: For the whole 
tenor of Scripture lies as directly againſt ſuch a 
life, as againſt debauchery and intemperance. He that 
lives in ſuch a courſe of dleneſs and folly, lives no 
more according to the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
than he that lives in gluttony and intemperance. 

If a man was to tell Julius, that there was no oc- 
caſion for ſo much conſtancy at prayers, and that he 
might, without any harm to himſelf, neglect the 
ſervice of the Church, as the generality of people 


do, Julius would think ſuch an one to be no Chxiſ- 


tian, and that he ought to avoid his company: but 
if a perſon only tell him, that he may live as the 
generality of the world does, that he may enjoy 
himſelf as others do, that he may ſpend his time and 
money as people of faſhion do, that he may conform 
to the follies and frailties of the generality, and 
gratify his temper and paſſions as moſt people do, 
N never ſuſpetts that man to want a chriſtian 
pirit, or that hc is doing the Devil's work, 

A 2 6. The 


(4) + 
6. The ſhort of the matter is this. Either Reaſon 
and Religion preſcribe rules and ends to all the or- 
dinary actions of our lives, or they do not: if they 
do, then it is as neceſſary to govern all our actions 
by thoſe rules as it is neceſſary to worſhip God. 
For if Religion teaches us any thing concerning 
eating and drinking, or ſpending our time and money; 
if it teaches us how we are to u and contemn-the 


world; if it tells us what tempers we are to have 


in common life, how we are to be diſpoſed towards 
all people, how we are to behave towards the fick, 
the poor, the old and deſtitute; if it tells us whom we 
are to treat with a particular love, whom we are to 
regard with a particular eſteem; if it tells us how 
we are to treat our enemies, and how we are to 
mortify and deny ourſelves, he muſt be very weak 
that can think theſe parts of Religion are not to be 
obſerved with as much exafneſs as any doctrines 
that relate to prayers. 

7. Our bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles are 
wholly taken up in doctrines that relate to common 
life. They call us to renounce the world, and 

iffer in every temper and way of life from the ſpirit 
and way of the world, To renounce all its goods, 
to fear none of its evils, to reje its joys, and have 
no value for its happineſs, To be as new-born babes, 
that are born into a new ſtate of things; to live as 
1 in ſpiritual watching, in holy fear, and 

eavenly aſpiring after another life; to take up our 
daily croſs; to deny ourſelves; to profeſs the 
bleſſedneſs of mourning; to ſeek the bleſſedneſs of 
poverty of ſpirit; to Prfake the pride and vanity 


of riches; to take no thought for the morrow ; to 


live in the profoundeſt ſtate of humility; to re- 
Joice in worldly ſufferings ; to reject the luſt of the 
fleſh, the luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life; to 
bear injuries; to forgive and bleſs our enemies, and 
to love mankind as God loveth them; to give 


our whole hearts and affections to God; and ftrive 


to enter through the ſtrait gate into a life of eternal 


| glory 0 


8. Thus 


E n 


(8s) 
8. Thus it is in all the virtues and holy tempers 
of Chriſtianity; they ate not ours, unleſs they be 
the virtues and tempers of our ordinary life. So 
that Chriſtianity is ſo far from leaving us to live in 
the common ways of life, conforming to the folly 
of cuſtoms, and gratifying the paſſions and tempers 
which the {ſpirit of the world delights in. It is ſo 
far from n us in any of theſe things, that 
all its virtues, which it makes neceſſary to ſalvation, . 
are only ſo many ways of living above, and con- 
_ to the world in all the common actions of our 
0. 
If our common life is not a common courſe of 
Aumility, ſelf-denial, renunciation of the world, poverty 
of ſpirit, and keavenly affection, we do not live the 


life of Chriſtians. 


But yet, though it is thus plain, that this, and 
this alone, is Chriſtianity, an uniform, open and 
viſible practice of all theſe virtues ; yet it is as plain, 
that there is little or nothing of this to be found, 
even amongſt the better ſort of people. You ſee 
them often at Church, and pleaſed with fine 
Preachers; but look into their lives, and you ſee 
them juſt the ſame ſort of people as others are, that 
make no pretences to devotion, The difference 
that you find betwixt them is only the difference of 
their natural tempers, They have the ſame tafte 
of the world, the ſame worldly cares, fears, and: 
joys; they have the ſame turn of mind, are equally 
vain in their deſires, You ſee the _ and 
vanity of dreſs, the ſame fooliſh friendſhips and 
groundleſs khatreds, the ſame w, of mind and 
trifling ſpirits, the ſame idle diſpoſitions, and vain 
ways of ſpending their time in erg and conver- 
fation, as in the reſt of the world, that make no 

nces to devotion. ' | h 
*10, I do not mean this compariſon betwixt 
E ſeemingly good and profelled rakes, but 

twixt people of ſober lives, Let us take an in- 
ſtance in two modeſt women: let it be ſuppoſed 
that one of them is careful of times of devotion 
and obſcrues them through a fenſe of duty; and 
Ag that 
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that the other has no hearty concern about it, but 
is at Church ſeldom or often, juſt as it happens. 
Now it is a very eaſy thing to ſee this difference 
betwixt theſe” perſons, But when you have ſeen 
this, .can you End any farther difference betwixt 
them ? Can you find that their common life is of a 
different kind? Are not the tempers, and cuſtoms, - 
and manners of the one, of the ſame kind as of the 
other? Do they live as if they belonged to dif- 
ferent worlds, had different views in their heads, 
and different rules and meaſures of all their actions? 
Have they not the ſame goods andevils? Are they 
not pleaſed and diſpleaſed in the ſame manner, and 
for the ſame thin T1 Do they not live in the ſame 
courſe of life? Does one ſeem to be of this world, 
looking at the things that are temporal, and 
the other to be of another world, looking 


_ Wholly at the things that are eternal? Does the 


one live in pleaſure, delighting herſelf in ew or 
dreſs, and the other live in felf-denial and mortification, 
renouncing every thing that looks like vanity, 
either of perſon, dreſs, or carriage? Does the one 
trifle away her time? And does the other ſtudy all 
the arts of improving it, living in prayer and 
watching, and ſuch good works as may make all 
her time turn to her advantage, and be placed to 
her account at the laſt day? Is the one careleſs of 


expence, and glad to be able to adorn herſelf with 


every coſtly ornament of dreſs? And does the other 
conſider her fortune as a talent given her by God, 
which is to be improved religiouſly, and no more 
to be ſpent in vain and needleſs ornaments than it 
is to be buried in the earth? C 

Where muſt you look, to find one perſon of 
Religion, 1 in this manner from another 
that has none? And yet if they do not differ in 
theſe things, which are here related, can it with 
any ſenſe be ſaid, the one is a good Chriſtian, and 
the other not? | 

11. Take another inſtance among the men, Leo 


has a great deal of good nature, has kept what they 
call good company, hates every thing that is falſe 
an 


= - 
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ut and baſe, is very generous and brave to his friends | 
8. but has concerned himſelf ſo little with Religion, 4 
e that he hardly knows the difference betwixt a cm 

n and a Chriſttan, 

ct Euſebius, on the other hand, has had early impreſ- 

a ſions of. Religion, and buys books of devotion, He 

8 can talk of all the Feaſts and Faſts of the Church, 

0 and knows the names of moſt men that have been 
eminent for piety. Vou never hear him ſwear, or 

, make a looſe jeſt; and when he talks of Religion, 

P he talks of it as a matter of great concern, | 

7 Here you ſee, that one perſon has — enough, 

1 according to the way of the world, to be reckoned 

: a pious Chriſtian; and the other is ſofar from all ap- 

: pearance of Religion, that he may fairly be reckoned 

| a Heathen, And yet, if you look into their common 

. life, if you examine their chief and ruling tempers in 

the greateſt articles of life, or the greateſt dofrines - 


of Chriſtianity, you will find the leaſt difference 
imaginable, Conſider them with regard to the uſe 
of the world, becauſe that is what every body can 
ſee, Now, to have right notzons and tempers with 
regard to the world, is as eſſential to Religion, as to 
have right notions of God. And it is as poſlible for 
a man to worſhip a Crocodile, and yet be a pious man, © 
as to have his affeftions let upon this world, and 
yet be a good Chriſtian. | 

But now, if you conſider Leo and 1 in this 
reſpe&, you will find them exactly alike ; ſeekin 
uſing, and enjoying all that can be got in this world, 
in the ſame manner, and for the ſame ends. You 
will find that riches, proſperity pleaſures, and honour, 
are juſt as much the happineſs of Euſebius as they 
are of Leo, Andyet, if Chriſtianity has not changed 
a man's mind and temper with relation to theſe 
things, what can we ſay it has done for him ? 

* 12, Every body that is capable of any refleQion, 
muſt have obſerved, that this is generally the ſtate, 
even of deyoat people, whether men or women. You 
may ſee them different from other people, ſo far as 
to times and places of p_—_ but generally like the 


reſt of the world in all the other parts of their * 
at 


- 43,5 Fe | 
that is, addin — — Devotion to a Heatien 
Life. I have the authority of our bleſſed Saviour 
for this remark, where he ſays, Take no thought, 
ſaying, what ſhall we eat, or what ſhall we drink, or 
wherewiuthal ſhall we be clothed? For after all theſe 
things do the Gentiles 7 But if to be thus affected 


even with the neceſſary things of this life, ſhews 
that we are not yet of a Chriſlzan ſpirit, but are like 
the kheathens ; ſurely, to enjoy the vanity and folly of 
the world as they did, to be like them in the main 
tempers, of our lives, in ſelf-love and indulgence, 
in ſenſual pleaſures and diverſions, in the vanity 
of dreſs, the love of ſhew and greatneſs, or a 
other gaudy diſtinftions of fortune, is a muc 
greater ſign of an heathen temper; and con- 
ſequently, they who add devotion to ſuch a life, 
muſt be faid to pray as Chriſtians, but live as 
Heathens, 
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An Enquiry into the Reaſon why the generality of 
Chriſtians fall ſo ſhort of the Holineſs and De- 


votion of Chriſtianity. 


1. I. may now be reaſonably enquired, how it 
comes to paſs, that the lives, even of the 
better ſort of people, are thus ſtrangely contrary to 
the principles of Chriſtianity ? - 
But before I give a direct anſwer to this, I deſire 
it may alſo be enquired, how it comes to paſs, that 
ſwearing is fo common a vice among Chriſtians? It 
ts indeed yet not ſo common amongſt women, as it 
is amongſt men + but amongſt men this ſin is ſo com- 
mon, that r there are more than two in three 
that are guilty of it thro' the whole courſe of their 
Hves; ſwearing more or le, juſt as it happens; fome 
conſtantly, others only now and then, as it were 
by chance. Now I aſk how comes it that two in 
three of the men are guilty of ſo groſs and prophane 
a fan as this is? There is neither ignor Ae 
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human infirmity to plead for it: it is againſt an ex- 


preſs commandment, and the moſt plain doctrine 
of our bleſſed Saviour, | 

Do but now find the reaſon why the generality 
of men live in this notorious vice, and then you 
will have found the reaſon, why the generality 
even of the better ſort of people, live ſo contrary 
to Chriſtianity, 

2. Now the reaſon of common {wearing is this; 
it is becauſe men have not ſo much as the intention 
to pleaſe God in all their actions. For, let a man but 
have lo much piety as to intend to pleaſe God in all 
the actions of has life, as the happieſt and beſt thing in 
the world, and then he will never ſwear more, It 
will be as impoſſible for him to ſwear, whilſt he 
feels this intention within himſelf, as it is impoſſible 
for a man that intends to pleaſe his prince, to go up 
and abuſe him to his face, 

* 3. It ſeems but a ſmall and neceſſary part of 
piety to have ſuch a fincere intention as this; and 

e hasno reaſon to look upon himſelf as a diſciple 
of Chriſt, who is not thus far advanced in piety 3 ' 
and yet it is purely for want of this degree of piety, 
that you ſee ſuch a mixture of fin and folly in the 
lives even of the better ſort of people. It is for 
wart of this intention, that you ſee men that profeſs 
religion, yet live in ſwearing and ſenſuality ; that 
you lee Clergymen given to pride and covetouſnels, 
and worldly enjoyments. It is for want of this. 
intention, that you ſee women that profeſs devotion, 
yet living in all the vanity and folly of dreſs, and 
waſting their time in zdleneſs and pleaſures, and in all 
ſuch inſtances of ſtate and equipage as their eſtates 
will reach, For, let but a woman feel her heart full 
of this intention, and ſhe will no more deſire to ſhine 
at balls and aſſemblies, or make a figure amongſt 
thoſe that are molt finely dreſſed, than ſhe will 
deſire to dance upon a rope to pleaſe ſpectators: 
ſhe will know, that the one is as far from the 
wiſdom and excellency of the Chriſtian ſpirit as the 
0 er, . 


4. It 


( 10-) 
4. It was this general intention that made the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians ſuch eminent inſtances of piety, 
that made the goodly fellowſhip of the Saints, and 
all the glorious amy of Martyrs and Confeſſors. 
And if you will here ſtop, and aſk yourſelf, why 
you are not as pious as the primitive Chriſtians 
were, your own heart will tell you, that it is neither 
through zgnorance nor inability, but purely becauſe 
you never thoroughly intended it. You oblerve the 
ſame Sunday-worſhip that they did; and you are 
Arict in it, becauſe it is your full intention to be ſo, 
And when you as fully intend to be like them in 
their ordinary, common life; when you intend to 
pleaſe God in all your actions, you will find it as 


poſſible, as to be ſtrictly exact in the ſervice of. 


the Church. And when you have this intention to 
pleaſe God in all your actions, as the happieſt and beft 
thing in the world, you will find in you as great 
an averſion to any thing that is vain and impertinent 
in common life, whether of buſineſs or pleaſure, as 
you now have to any thing that is prophane, You 
will be as fearful of living in any fooliſh way, 
either of ſpending your time, or your fortune, 
as you are now fearful of neglecting the public 
worſhip, 

5. Now, who that wants this general ſincere in- 
tention, can be reckoned a Chriſtian? And yet if it 
was amongſt Chriſtians, it would change the whole 
face of the world; true piety, and . exemplary 
holineſs, would be as common and viſible, as buying 
and ſelling, or any trade in life. 

* Let a Clergyman be thus pious, and he will con- 
verſe as if he had been brought up by an Apoſtle, He 
will no more think and talk of noble pony 
than of noble cating, or a glorious chariot, He will 
no more complain of the "pq of the world, or 2 
ſmall cure, or the want of a patron, than he will 
complain of the want of a laced coat, or a running- 
horſe. Let him but intend to pleaſe God in all his 
 athons, as the happieſt and beſt thing in the world, and 
then he will know, that there is nothing noble in a 
Clergyman, but burning zeal for the * N 

ouls; 
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ſouls; nor any thing poor in his profeſſion, but 
idleneſs and a worldly ſpirit. Again, let a tradeſman 
but have this intention, and it will make him a ſaint 
in his ſhop ; his every day buſineſs will be a courſe 
of wiſe and reaſonable attions, made holy to God, 
by being done in obedience to his will and plea- 
ſure, He will buy and fell, and labour and travel, 
becauſe by ſo doing he does ſome good to himſelf 
and others: but then, as nothing can pleaſe God 
but what 1s wiſe, and reaſonable, and holy; ſo he 
will neither buy nor ſel}, nor labour in any other 
manner, nor to any other end, but ſuch as may be 
ſhewn to be wife, and reaſonable, and holy, He will 
therefore conſider, not what arts, or methods, or 
application will ſooneſt 'make him richer and 
greater than his brethren, or remove him from a- 
ſhop to a life of fate and pleaſure ; but he will con- 
der what arts, what methods, what application 
can make worldly buſineſs moſt acceptable to God, 
and make a life of trade a life of holineſs, de- 
votion, and piety, This will be the temper and 
ſpirit of every tradeſman ; he cannot ſto hort of 
theſe degrees of piety, whenever it is his intention 
to pleaſe God in all his actions, as the beſt and happreſe 
thing in the world, 
And, on the other hand, whoever is not of this 
ſpirit and temper in his trade and profeſton, and 
does not carry it on only ſo far as is beſt ſubſer- 


vient to a wife, and holy, and heavenly life, it is 


certain that he has not this intention; and yet, 
without it, who can be ſhewn tobe a follower of 
Jeſus Chriſt ? 

6. Again, let the Gentleman of birth and fortune 
but have this intention, and you will ſee how it will 
carry him from every appearance of evil, to every 
inſtance of piety and goodneſs, 

He cannot live by Chance, or as Humour or Fancy 
carries him, becauſe he knows that nothing can 

leaſe God but a wiſe and regular courſe of life, 
He cannot live in idleneſs and indulgence, in fports 
and gaming, in pleaſures and intemperance, in vain 
expences and high living, becauſe theſe things 
| cannot 
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cannot be turned into means of piety and ho- 
lineſs, or made ſo many parts of a wiſe and reli- d. 
gious life. bi 
* As he thus removes from all appearance of ¶ be 
| evil, ſo he haſtens and aſpires aſter every inſtance IF it 
| of goodneſs, He does not afk what is allowable ti 
S and pardonable, but what is commendable and praiſe- I v 
| worthy, He does not aſk whether God will forgive MW A 
| the folly of our lives, the madneſs of our pleaſures, v 
| the vanity of our expences, and the careleſs con- 4, 

ſumption of our time ; but he aſks whether God is | 7/4 
pleaſed with theſe things; or whether theſe are fi 
the appointed ways of gaining his favour, He docs t 
not inquire, whether it be pardonable to hoard up d 
money, to adorn ourſelves with diamonds, andgild I c 
our chariots, whilſt the widow and the orphan, the u 
fick and the priſoner, want to be relieved ; but he 
aſks whether God has required theſe things at our 
hands : whether.we ſhall be called to account at 
the laſt day for the neglect of them: becaule it is 
not his intent to live in ſuch ways as, for ought 
we know, God may perhaps pardon, but to be di- 
ligent in ſuch ways as we know that God will in- 
fallibly reward, 

He will not therefore look at the lives of Chri- 

tians, to learn how he ought to ſpend his eſtate, but 
he will look into the ſcripture, and make eve 
doctrine, parable, precept, or inſtruction that relates 
to rich men, a law to himſelf in the uſe of his 
eſtate, 
Hle will have but one rule for charity, and that 
will be, to ſpend all that he can that way; becauſe 
the Judge of quick and dead hath ſaid, that all that 
is ſo given, is given to him. 

He will waſte no money in gilded roofs, or 
coſtly furniture: he will not be carried from plea- 

ſure, to pleaſure in expenſive ſtate and equipage, 
becauſe an inſpired Apoſtle hath ſaid, that all that 
is in the world, the defire of the fleſh, the deſire of the 

eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is 
of the world, | 
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7. Let not any one look upon this as an imaginary 
deſcription of charity, that — fine in the notion, 
but cannot be put in practice. For it is ſo far from 
being an imaginary, impracticable form of life, that 
it has been practiſed by great numbers of CHriſ- 
tians in former ages, who were glad to turn their 
whole eſtates into a conſtant courſe of charity. 
And it is ſo far from being impoſſible now, that if 
we can find any Chriſtians that ſincerely intend to 
pleaſe God in all their actions, as the beſt and happieſt 
thing in the world, whether they be young or old, 
ſingle or married, men or women, if they have but 
this intention, it will be impoſhble for them to 
do otherwiſe, This one principle will infallibly 
carry them to this, and they will find themlelves 
unable to ſtop ſhort of it. 
8. I have choſe to explain this matter, by ap- 
aling to this intention, becauſe it makes the caſe 
o plain, and becauſe every one that has a mind, 
may ſee it in the cleareſt light, and feel it in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, only by looking into his own 
heart, For ij is as ealy for every perſon to know, 
whether he intends to pleaſe God in all his actions, 
as for any ſervant to know, whether this be his 


intention towards his maſter. Every one alſo can as 


eaſily tell how he lays out his money, and whether 
he conſiders how to pleaſe God in it, as he can tell 
where his eſtate is, and whether it be in money or 
in land, So that here is no plea left for ignorance 
or frailty, as to this matter: every body is in the 
light, and every body has power, And no one can 
fail, but he that is not ſo much a Chriſtian, as to 
intend to pleaſe God in the uſe of his eſtate, / 

9. You ſee two perſons, one is regular in public 


and private prayer, the other is not. Now the 


reaſon of this difference is not this, that one hag 
ſtrength and power to obſerve prayer, and the other 
has not ; but the reaſon is this, that one intends to 

leaſe God in the duties of devotion, and the other 
— no intention about it. Now the caſe is the ſame 
in the right or wrong uſe of our time and money. You 


ſee one perſon a Los his time in ſleep and 


raleneſs, 


' * 
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idlenes, in viſiting and digerfions, and his money in 
the moſt vain and unreaſonable expences. You ſee 
another careful of every day, dividing his hours by 
rules of reaſon and religion, and ſpending all his 
money in works of charity, Now the difference 
is not owing to this, that one has ſtrength and 
ower to do thus, and the other has not; but it 
is Owing to this, that one intends to pleaſe God 
in the right uſe of all his time and all his money, and 
the other has no intention about it, 

10, Here therefore let us judge ourſelves ſin- 
cerely ; let us not vainly content ourlelves with the 
common diſorders of our lives, the vanity of our ex- 

ences, the folly of our diverſions, the pride of gur 
Fabits, the zdleneſs of our lives, and the waſting of 
our time, fancying that theie are ſuck imperfections 
as we fall into through the unavoidable weakneſs 
and frailty of our natures; but let us be afluicd 
that theſe diſorders of our common life are wing to 
this, that we have not ſo much Chriſtianity as to 
intend to pleaſe God in all the actions of our life, as 

the beſt and happieſt thing in the world. So that 
we muſt not look upon ourſelves in à itate of com- 
mon and pardonable impertettion, but in ſuch a 
ſtate as wants the firſt and moſt fundamental prin- 
ciple of Chriſtianity, viz. an intention to pleaſe God 
in all our actions. 

11. And if any one was to aſk himſelf how it 
comes to pals, that there are any degrees of ſobriet 
which he neglects, any practices of humility which 
he wants, any method of charity, which he does not 
follow, any rules of redeeming time which he 
does not obſerve, his own heart will tell him, 
that it is becauſe he never intended to be ſo exact 
in thoſe duties. For whenever we fully intend it, 
it is as poſſible to conform to all this regularity 
of life, as it is poſſible for a man to obſerve times 
of prayer, | 

12. This doctrine does not ſuppoſe, that we have 
no need of divine grace, or that it is in our own 
power to make ourſelves perfect. It only ſup- 
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poſes, that through the want of a fincere_intention 
of pleaſing God in all our actions, we fall into luch 
irregularities of life, as by the ordinary means of 
grace we ſhould have power to avoid, | 

It only teaches us, that the reaſon why you ſee 
no real mortification or ſelf-denial, no eminent 
charity, no profound humility, no heavenly aftettion, 
no true contempt of the world, no Chriſtian meek- 
neſs, no ſincere zeal, no eminent piety in the common 
lives of Chriſtians, is this, becauſe they do not lo 
much as intend to be exact and exemplary in theſe 
virtues, | 


— 


F 


Of the great Danger and Folly of not intending to be 


as eminent and exemplary as we can, in the Practice 
of all Chriſtian Virtues, 


1. LTHOUGH che goodneſs of God, and his 
rich mercy in Chriſt jeſus, are a ſufficient 
aſſurance to us, that he will be merciful to our un- 
avoidable weak neſſes and infirmities; yet we have 
no reaſon to expect the ſame mercy towards thoſe 
fins which we live in, through a want of intention 
to avoid them, wy 

For inſtance, the caſe of a common ſwearer, who 
dies in that guilt, ſeems to have no title to the Di- 
vine mercy; becauſe he can no more plead any 
weakneſs or infirmity in his excuſe, than the man 
that hid his talent in the earth, could plead his want 
of ſtrength to keep it out of the earth, 

2, But now, if this be right reaſoning in the caſe 
of a common ſwearer, why do we not carry this 
way of reaſoning to its true extenty Why do 
not we as much condemn every other error of life, 
that has no more weakneſs to plead in its excuſe 
than common {wearing ? | 

For inſtance, you perhaps have made no progreſs 
in the moſt important Chriſtian Virtues, in Humility 
and Charity, Now, if your failure in theſe is purely 

a B 2 owing 


the per 
content with your failings, But this is ſaying no- 
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owing to your want of intention of performing them 


in any true degree, have you not then as little to 
plead for yourſelf? And are you not as much 
without all excule as the common ſwearer ? 

3. Why therefore do not you prels theſe things 
home upon your conſcience ? Why do you not 
think it as dangerous for you to live in ſuch defects 
as are in your one to amend, as it 1s dangeroug 
for a common {wearer to live in the breach of that 
duty, which it is in his power to obſerve? Is not 
negligence, and à want of a ſincere intention, as 
blameable in one cale as another ? 

You, it may be, are as far from Chriſtian Perfection 
as the common {wearer is from keeping the third 
Commandment, Are you not therefore as much 
condemned by the Doctrines of the Goſpel, as the 
ſwearer is by the third Commandment, 

You perhaps will ſay, that all people fall ſhort of 

[eQtion of the goſpel, and therefore you are 


thing to the purpoſe : for the queſtion is not, whe- 
ther Goſpel- Perfection can be fully attained ; but 


whether you come as near it as a ſincere intention 


and careful diligence can carry you? Whether you 
are not in a much lower ſtate than you might be, 
if you ſincerely intended, and carefully laboured to 
advance yourlelf in all Chriſtian virtues. g 

4. The {alvation of our ſouls is ſet forth in ſcrip- 
ture as a thing of difficulty, that requires all our di- 
ligence, that is to be worked out with fear and trembling, 

We are told, Strait is the gate, nnd narrow is the 


- way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it. That many are called, but few are choſen. And 


that many will miſs of their ſalvation who ſeem to 
have taken ſome pains to obtain it, As in theſe 
words, Stripe to enter in at the ſtrait gate; for many, 
Jay unto you, will feek to enter in, and ſhall not be able, 
Here our bleſſed Lord commands us to ſtrive to 
enter in, becauſe many will fail, who only ſeek to 
enter, By which we are plainly taught, that Re- 
ligion is a ſtate of labour and ſtriving, and that many 
will fail of their ſalvation; not becauſe they took 
3 no 
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no pains or care about it, but becauſe they did not 
take care and pains enough; they only ſought, 
but did not rive to enter in. 

Every Chriſtian therefore ſhouldas well examine 
his life by theſe dottrines, as by the Command- 
ments: for theſe doctrines are as plain marks of 
our condition as the Commandments are. 

For if ſalvation is only given to thoſe who ſtrive 
for it, then it is as reaſonable for me to conlider, 
whether my courſe of life be a courle of ſtriving 
to obtain it, as to conſider whether I am keeping 
any of the Commandments. 

5. If my Religion is only a formal compliance 
with thoſe modes of worſhip that are in faſhion ' 
where J live, if it colts me no pains or tiouble, if 
it lays me under no rules and reſtraints, 1s it not 
great weakneſs to think that I am ſtriving to enter in 
at the ſtrait gate ? 

If I am ſ{ceking every thing that can delight my 
ſenſes, and regale my appetites, — my time 
and fortune in pleaſures, in diverſions, and worldly 
enjoyments, a ſtranger to watchings, faſtings, prayers, 
and mortifications, how can it be ſaid, that I am 
working out my ſalvation with fear and trembling ? 

If I uſe the world and worldly enjoyments, as the 
generality of people now do, and in all ages have 
done, why ſhould I think that JI am amonglt thoſe 
few, who are walking in the narrow way to heaven ? 

And yet, if the way is narrow, if none can walk 
in it but thoſe that frive, is it not as neceſſary for 
me to conſider, whether. the way I am in be narrow 
enough, or the labour I take be a ſufficient ſtriving, 
as to conſider whether I ſufficiently obſerve the 
ſecond or'third Commandment ? , 

6. The meaſure of our love to God ſeems in 
juſtice to be the meaſure of our love of every vir- 
tue. We are to love and practiſe it with all our 
heart, with all our ſoul, with all our mind, and with all 
our ſtrength, And when we ceaſe1o live with this 
regard to virtue, inſtead of being able to plead our 
informities, we ſtand chargeable with wiltul neg- 


ligeuce. | 
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It is for this reafon that we are exhorted to work 
out our ſalvation with fear ana trembling ; becauſe 
unleſs our heart and paſſions are — brat upon 
the work of our ſalvation, unleſs holy fears animate 
our endeavours, and keep our conſciences ſtritt 
and tender about every part of our duty, conſtantly 
examining how we live, and how fit weare to die, 
we ſhall in all probability fall into a ſtate of negli- 
gence, and fit down in ſuch a courſe of life, as will 
never carry us to the rewards of heaven. 

And he that conſiders, that a juſt God can only 
make ſuch allowances as are ſuitable to his juſtice, 
that our works are all to be examined by fire, will 
find that fear and trembling are proper tempers for 
thoſe that are drawing near to ſo great a trial, 

Now this is not intended to poſſeſs people's 
minds with a ſcrupulous anxiety, and diſcontent in 
the ſervice of God; but to fill them with a juſt 
fear of living in ſloth and idleneſs, and in the neg- 


lect of ſuch virtues as they will want at the day 


of judgment, 

It is only deſiring them to be ſo apprehenſive of 
their ſtate, ſo humble in the opinion of themſelves, 
ſo earneſt after higher degrees of piety, and ſo fear- 
ful of falling ſhort of happineſs, as the great Apoſtle 
St. Paul was, when he thus wrote to the Philippians, 

Not as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfefted ;—but this one thing I do, forgetting 
thoſe things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
thoſe things which are before, I preſs toward the mark 
for the omg! of the high calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus. 
And then he adds, Let us therefore, as many as are 
perfect, be thus minded. 

But now, if the Apoſtle thought it neceſſary for 
thoſe who were in his ſtate of petfeftion to be thus 
minded ; that is, thus 2 preſſing, and aſpiring 
after ſome degrees of holineſs, to which they were 
not then arrived; ſurely it is much more neceſſary 
for us, who are born in the diegs of time, to be thus 


minded; that is, thus earneſt and ſtriving after ſuch 


degrees of a holy and divine life, as we have not 
yet attained, 
* 7. The 
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7. The beſt way for any one to know how much 
he ought to aſpire after holineſs, is to conſider not 
how much will make his preſent hfe eaſy; but to 
aſk himſelf, how much he thinks will make him 
eaſy at the hour of death. | 

Now any man that dares be ſo ſerious, as to put 
this queſtion to himſelf, will be forced to anſwer, 
that at death, every one will wiſh that he had been 
as perſect as human nature can be, 

s not this therefore ſufficient to put us, not only 
upon wiſhing, but labouring after all that perfection 
which we ſhall then lament the want of? Is it not 
exceſſive folly to be content with ſuch a courſe of 
piety as we already know cannot content us, at a 
time when we ſhall ſo want it, as to have nothing 
elſe to comfort us? How can we carry a ſeverer 
condemnation againſt ourſelves, than to believe, 
that at the hour of death, we ſhall want the virtues 
of the Saints, and wiſh that we had been amongſt 
the firſt ſervants of God, and yet take no methods 
of arriving at their height of pzety, whilſt we are 
alive ? 

*8, Though this is an abſurdity that we can eaſily 
paſs over at preſent, whilſt the health of our bodies, 
the paſſions of our minds, the noiſe, and hurry, and 
pleaſures, and buſineſs of the world, lead us on with 
eyes that ſee not; yet at death, it will appear before 
us in a dreadful magnitude: it will haunt us like a' 
diſmal ghoſt ; and our conſcience will never let us 
take our eyes from it. 

We ſee in worldly matters, what a torment ſelf. 
condemnation is; and how _ a man is able 
to forgive himſelf, when he has brought himſelf 
into any calamity or diſgrace, purely by his own 
folly. e affliction is made doubly tormenting ; 
becauſe he is forced to charge it all upon himſelf, 
as his own act and deed, againſt the nature and rea- 
fon of things, and contrary to the advice of all his 
friends, 

Now by this we may in ſome degree gueſs, how 
terrible the pain of that ſelf. condemnation will be, 
when a man ſhall find himſelf in the miſery of 
death, 


e 
death, under the ſeverity of a ſelſ· condemning con- 
ſcience; charging all his diſtreſs upon his own folly 
and madneſs, againſt the ſenſe and reaſon of hisown 
mind, againſt all the doctrines and precepts of Re- 
ligion, and contrary to all the inſtruftions, calls, 
and warnings both of God and man. 

* 9. Cives was a bufy, notable tradeſman, and 
very proſperous in his dealings, but dicd in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age. 

A little before his death, when the Doctors had 
given him over, ſome of his neighbours came one 
evening to ſee him; at which time he ſpoke thus to 
them. 

I ſee, ſays he, my friends, the tender concern you 
have for me, by the grief that appears in your coun- 
tenances; and I know the thoughts that you now 
have about me. You think how melancholy a caſe 


it is, to ſee ſo young a man, and in ſuch flouriſhing 


buſineſs, delivered up to death, And perhaps, had 
I viſited any of you in my condition, I ſhould have 
had the ſame thoughts of you, | 
But now, my friends, my thoughts are no more 
like your thoughts, than my condition is like yours, 
It is no trouble to me now to think, that I am to 


die young, or before I have raiſed an eſtate, 


Theſe things are now ſunk into ſuch mere No- 
things, that 1 have no name little enough to call 
them by. For if in a few days, or hours, I am to 
leave this carcafe to be buried in the earth, and to 
find myſelf either for ever happy in the favour of 
God, or eternally ſeparated from all light and peace, 
can any words ſufficiently expreſs the littleneſs of 
every thing elſe? 

Is there any dream like the dream of life, which 
amuſes us with the neglect and diſregard of theſe 
things? Is there any folly like the folly of our 
manly ſtate, which is too wiſe and buſy to be at 
leiſure for theſe reflections ? 

10. When we conlider death as a miſery, we 
only think of it as a miſerable ſeparation from the 
enjoyment of this life, We ſeldom mourn over an 
old man that dies rich; but we lament the young, 

that 
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that are taken away in the progreſs of their fortune, 
You yourlelves look upon me with pity, not that 1 
am going unprepared to meet the Judge of quick 
and dead, but that I am to leave a proſperous trade 
in the flower of my life, 

This is the wiſdom of our manly thoughts : and 
yet 2 folly of the ſillieſt children is ſo great as 
this , 

For what is there miſerable or dreadful in death, 
but the conſequence of it? When a man is dead, 
what does any thing ſignify to him, but the ſtate 
he is then in? 

Our poor friend Lepidus died, you know, as he 
was dreſſing himſelf for a feaſt. Do you think it is 
now part of his trouble, that he did not live till 
that entertainment was over? Feaſts, and, bufineſs, 
and · pleaſures, and enjoyments, ſeem great things to 
us, whilſt we think of nothing elſe ; but as ſoon as 
we add death to them, they all fink into an equal 
littleneſs; and the ſoul, that is ſeparated from the 
body, no more laments the loſs of buſineſs, than the 
loſing of a feaft. | 

If I am now going into the joys of God, could 
there be any reaſon to grieve, that this Fer 
to me before I was forty years of age? Could it be a 
ſad thing to go to heaven, before I had made a few 
more bargains, and ſtood a little longer behind a 
counter ? 

And if I am togo amongſt loſt ſpirits, could there 
be any reaſon to be content, that this did not ha 
pen to me till I was old, and full of riches? If 
good Angels were ready to receive my ſoul, could. 
it be any grief to me, that I was dying upon a poor 


bed in a garret ? 


And if God has delivered me up to evil ſpirits, 
to be dragged by them to places of torment, could 
it be any comfort to me, that they found me upon a 
bed of ſtate ? 

11. When you are as near death as I am, you 
will know, that all the different ſtates of life, whe- 
ther of youth or age, riches or poverty, greatneſs or 

meanneſs, 
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meanneſs, ſignify no more to you, than whether you 
die in a poor or ſtately apartment, 


The greatneſs of thoſe things which follow death, 


makes all that go before it ſink into nothing. 

Now that Judgment is the next thing that I look 
for, and everlaſting happineſs or miſery is come ſo 
near me, all the enjoyments and proſperities of life 
ſeem as vain and inſignificant, and to have no more 
to do with my happineſs than the clothes that I wore 
before I could ſpeak. 

But, my friends, how am I ſurpriſed, that I have 
not always had theſe thoughts? For what is there 
in the terrors of death, in the vanities of life, or 
the neceſſities of piety, but what I might have as 
eahly and fully ſeen in any part of my life? 

What a ſtrange thing is it, that a little health, or 
the poor buſineſs of a ſſiop, ſhould wa us ſo ſenſeleſs 
of theſe great things, that are coming lo faſt upon us! 

12, Juſt as you came into my chamber, I was 
thinking with myſelf, what numbers of fouls there 
are now in the world, in my condition at this very 
time, ſurpriſed with a ſummons to the other world; 
ſome taken from their ſhops and farms, others from 
their ſports and pleaſures, theſe at ſuits at law, thoſe 
at gaming-tables, ſome on the road, others at their 
own fire-fides, and all ſeized at an hour when they 
thought not of it; frighted at the approach of 
death, confounded at the vanity of all their labours, 
deſigns and projects, aſtoniſhed at the folly of their 
paſt lives, and not knowing which way to turn 
their thoughts, to find any comfort; their corſciences 
flying in their faces, bringing all their ſins to re- 
membrance, tormenting them with the deepeſt con- 
victions of their own folly, preſenting them with 
the ſight of the angry Judge, the worm that never 
dies, the fire that is never quenched, the gates of 
hell, the powers of darkneſs, and the bitter pains of 
eternal death, 

O my friends! bleſs God that you are not of this 
number, that you have time and ſtrength ſo to 
employ yourſelves, as may bring you peace at the 
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13. Had I now a thouſand worlds, I would give 
them all for one year more, that I might preſent 
unto God one year of ſuch devotion and good 
works as I never before ſo much as intended. 

You, perhaps, when you conſider that I have 
lived free from ſcandal and debauchery, and in the 
communion of the Church, wonder to ſee me fo 
full of remorſe and ſelf-condemnation at the ap- 
proach of death, 

It is true, I have lived in the communion of the 
Church, and generally frequented its worſhip and- 
ſervice on Sundays, when I was ab too idle, or not 
otherwile diſpoſed of by my bufenefs and pleaſures : 
but then, my conformity to the public worſhip has 
deen rather a thing of courſe, than from any real 
intention of doing that which the ſervice of the 
Church ſuppoſes; had it not been ſo, I had been 
oltner at Church, more devout when there, and 
more feartul of ever neglecting it. 

14. But the thing that now ſurpriſes me above all 
wonders, is this, that I never had ſo much as a 
general intention of living up to the piety of the 
goſpel. This never ſo much as entered into my 
head or my heart, I never, once in my life con- 
ſidered, whether I was living as the Laws of Reli- 
gion direct, or whether my way of life was ſuch as 
would ſecure me the mercy of God at this hour, 

Can it be thought, that I have pleaſed God with 
ſuch a life as he requires, though I have lived 
without ever conſidering what he requires, or how 
much I have performed ? How ealy a thing would 
ſalvation be, if it could fall into my careleſs hands, 
who have never had ſo much ſerious thought about 
it, as, about any one common bargain that I have 
made ? 

Do you think any thing can aſtoniſh and con- 
found a dying man like this? What pain do you 
think a man muſt feel, when his conſcience lays all 
this folly to his charge, when it ſhews him how 
regular, exact, and wiſe he has been in ſmall mat- 
ters, that are paſſed away like a dream, and how 
itupid and ſenſeleſs he has lived without any 
reflection, 
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reflection, without any rules in things of ſuch eter- 
nal moment, as no heart can ſufficiently conceive ? 

O my friends! a careleſs life, unconcerned and 
inattentive to the dulics of Religion, is ſo without | 
all excuſe, ſo unworthy of the mercy of God, ſuch | 
a ſhame to the ſenſe and reaſon of our minds, that | 
I can hardly conceive a greater puniſhment, than | 
for a man to be thrown into the ſtate that I am in, 
and to reflect upon it. 

Cives was here going on, but had his mouth | 
ſtopped by a convulfon, which never ſuffered him | 
to acc any more, He lay convulſed for about | 
twelve hours, and then gave up the ghoſt. 
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Ie can pleaſe God in no State or Employment of 
Life, but by intending and devoting it all to his 
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1, AVING already ſtated the general nature of 
devotion, and ſhewn, that it implies not 
any form of prayer, but a certain form of life, that is 
offered to God, not at any particular times or places, 
but every where and in every thing; I ſhall now 
deſcend to ſome particulars, and ſhew how we are 
to devote our labour and employment, our time and 
fortunes, to God, 

As a good Chriſtian ſhould conſider every place 
as holy, becauſe Cod is there; ſo he ſhould look 
upon every part of his life as a matter of holineſs, 
becauſe it is to be offered unto God. | 

The profeſſion of a Cleygyman is a holy profeſſion 


becauſe it is a miniſtration in holy things, an attend- 

ance at the Altar, And worldly bulineſs is to be 

made holy, by being done as a ſervice to God, and 

in conformity to his will. 

For as all men, and all things in the world, as 
truly belong unto God, as any places, things, or 

ons, that are devoted to divine ſervice ; ſo all 0 
things are to be uſed, and all perſons are to af in 
| their 
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their ſeveral ſtates and employments for the glory 
of God. 

Men of worldly buſineſs therefore muſt not look 
upon themſelves as at liberty to live to themſelves, 
to ſacrifice to their own humour and tempers, becauſe 
their employment is of a worldly nature; but they 
muſt conſider, that as the world, and all worldly 
profeſſions, as truly belong to God as perſons and 
things that are devoted to the Altar; ſo it is as much 
the duty of men in worldly buſineſs to live wholly 
unto God, as it is the duty of thole who are devoted 
to divine ſervice, 

2, As the whole world is God's; ſo the whole 
world is to aft for God, As all men have the ſame 
relation to God, as all men have all their powers and 


faculties from God; ſo all men are obliged to act 


for God with all their powers and faculties. 

As all things are God's; ſo all things are to be 
uſed and regarded as the things of God, For men to 
abuſe things on earth, and live to themſelves, is the 
ſame, rebellion againſt God, as for Angels to abuſe 
things in heaven ; becauſe God is juſt the ſame Lord 
of al} on earth, as he is of all in heaven, 

Things may, and muſt differ in their uſe ; but yet 
they aro all to be uſed according to the will of God. 

Men may, and muſt differ in their employments ; 
but yet they muſt all act for the ſame ends, as duti- 
ful ſervants of God, in the right and pious per- 
formance of their ſeveral callings. 

g. Clergymen mult live wholly unto God in one 
particular way; that is, in the exerciſe of holy offices, 
in the miniſtration of prayers and ſacraments, and a 
zealous diftribution of ſpiritual goods. 

But men of other employments are, in their par- 
ticular ways, as much obliged to act as the ſervants 
of God, and live wholly unto him in their ſeveral 
callings, a 5 | 

This is the only difference botween Clergymen 
and people of other callings. | | 

hen it can be ſhewn, that men may be vain, 
covetous, ſenſual, worldly-minded, or proud in the 
exerciſe of their worldly buſineſs, then it will be 
| C - allowable 
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allowable for Clergymen to indulge the ſame tempers 
in their ſacred profeſſion, For, though theſe 


tempers ate moſt odious and moſt criminal in 
Clergymen, who beſides their baptiſmal vow, have 


a a ſecond time devoted themſelves to God, to be his 


ſervants, not in the common offices of human life, 
but in the ſpiritual ſervice of the moſt holy, ſacred 
things; and who are therefore to keep themſelves 
as ſeparate and different from the common life of 
other men, as a church or an altar is to be kept ſe- 
parate from houſes and tables of common ule: yet 
as all Chriſtians are by their baptiſm devoted to God, 
and made profeſſors of holineſs; ſo are they all in 
their ſeveral callings to live as holy and heavenly 

rſons ; doing every thing in their common life 


only in ſuch a manner, as it may be received by 


God, as a ſervice done to him. For things ſpiritual 


and temporal, ſacred and common, muſt, like men 


and angels, like heaven and earth, all conſpire tothe 
glory of God. rity 

* 4. As there is but one God and Father of us all, 
whoſe glory gives light and life to every thing that 
lives, whoſe preſence fills all places, whoſe power 
ſupports all beings, whoſe providence ruleth all 
events; ſo every thing that lives, whether in heaven 
or earth, whether they be thrones or principalities, 
men or angels, muſt all, with one ſpirit, live wholly 
to the praiſe and glory of this one Cod and Father 
of them all. Angels as angels, in their heavenly 
miniſtrations, but men as men, women as women, 
Biſhops as Biſhops, Prieſts as Prieſts, and Deacons 
as Deacons; ſome with things ſpiritual, and ſome 
with things (emporal, offering to God the daily ſa» 
crifice of a reaſonable life, wiſe actions, purity of 
heart, and heavenly affeftions, 

This is the common bufineſs of all perſons in this 
world, It is not left to any women in the world to 
trifle away their time in the follies and imperti- 
nences of a faſhionable life, nor to any men to reſign 
themſelves up to worldly cares and concerns; it is 
not left to the rich, to gratiſy their paſſions in the 
indulgences and pride of life, nor to the poor, to on 
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and torment their hearts with the poverty of their 
ſtate; but men and women, rich and poor, muſt, 
wie h Biſhops and Prieſts, walk before God in the 
ſame wiſe and holy * in the ſame denial of 


all vain tempers, and in the ſame diſcipline and 
care of their ſouls; not only becauſe they have 
all the ſame rational nature, and are ſervants of the 
ſame God, but becauſe they all mant the fame ho- 
lineſs to make them fit for the ſame happineſs, to 
which they are called. It is therefore abfolutely 
neceſſary for all Chriſtians, whether men or women, 
to conſider themſelves as perſons that are devoted to 
holineſs, and to order their common ways of life by 
ſuch rules of reaſon and piety, as may turn it into a 
continual ſervice unto Almighty God, 

5. As the glory of God is one and the ſame thing; 
fo whatever we do, ſuitable to it, muſt be done 
with one and the ſame ſpirit, That ſame ſtate and 


temper of mind which makes our alms and devottons 
acceptable, muſt alſo make our labour, or employment, 


a proper offering unto God, If a man labours to 
be rich, and purſues his buſineſs, that he may raife 
himſelf to a ſtate of fyure and glory in the world, 
he is no longer ſerving God in his employment; he 
is acting 3 other maſters, and has no more title 
to a reward from God, than he that gives alms that 
he may be ſeen, or prays, that he may be heard of 
men, For vain and earthly deſires are no more 
allowable in our employments, than in our alms and 
devotions, For theſe tempers of worldly pride, and 
vain glory, are not only evil, when they mix with 
Our good works; but they have the ſame evil 
nature, and make us odious to God, when they 
enter into the common buſineſs of our employments. 
If it were allowable to indulge covetous or vain paſ- 
fions in our worldly employments, it would then be 
allowable to be vain-glorious in our devotions, But 
as our alms and devotions are not an acceptable ſer- 
vice, but when they proceed from a heart truly 
devoted to God; fo our common employment can- 
not be reckoned a ſervice to him, but when it is per- 
formed with the ſame temper and piety of heart. 
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6. Moſt of the employments of life are in their 
own nature lawſul; and all thoſe that are fo, ma 
be made a ſubſtantial part of. our duty to God, if 
we engage in them only fo far, and for ſuch ends, 
as are ſuitable to beings, that are to live above the 
world, all the time that they live in the world, 
This is the only meaſure of our wh to any 

worldly buſineſs; let it be what it-will, or where 
it will, it muſt have no more of our hands, our 
hearts, or our time, than is conſiſtent with a hearty, 
daily, careful preparation of ourſelves for another 
life, For as all Chriſtians, as ſuch, have renounced 
this world, to prepare themſelves by daily devotion, 
and univerſal polineſs, for an eternal ſtate of quite 
another nature, they muſt look upon worldly em- 
ployments as upon worldly wants, and 'bodily infir- 
mites ; things not to be deſired; but only to be en- 
dured and ſuffered, till death and the reſurrection 
have carried us to an eternal ſtate of real happineſs, 

7. Now he that does not look at the things of 
this life in this degree of littleneſs, cannot be ſaid 
either to feel or beheve the greateſt truths of Chriſ- 
tianity. For, if he thinks any 14 reat or im- 
1 in human buſineſs, can he be ſaid to feel or 

elieve thoſe ſcriptures which repreſent this life, 
and the greateſt things of life, as bubbles, vapours, 
dreams, and ſhadows ? 

* 8. The Huſbandman that tilleth the ground, is 

employed in an honeſt buſineſs, that is neceſſary in 
life, and very capable of being made an acceptable 

- fervice unto God: but if he labours and toils, not to 
ſerve any reaſonable-ends of life, but in order to 
have his plow made of filver, and to have his horſes 
harneſſed in gold, the honeſty of his employment is 
loſt as to him, and his labour becomes his folly. 

A Tradeſman may juſtly think, that it is agreeable 
to the will of God for him to ſell ſuch things as 
are uſeful in life; ſuch as help both himſelf and 
others to a reaſonable ſupport, and enable them to 
aſſiſt thoſe that want to be aſliſled : but if inſtead 
of this, he trades only with regard to himfelf, with- 
out any other rule than that of his own temper ; 15 
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it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that he may 
live in figure and indulgence, and be able to retire 
from buſineſs to dleneſs and luxury, his trade, as to 
him, loſes all its innocency, and is fo far from being 
an acceptable ſervice to God, that it 1s only a more 
N courſe of covetouſneſs and ambition. For 
uch a one turns the neceſſities of his employment 
into pride and covetouſneſs, juſt as the Sot and 
Epicure turn the neceſſities of eating and drinking 
into gluttony and drunkenneſs. Now he that is u 
early and late, that ſweats and labours for the 
ends, that he may be ſome time or other rich, and 
live in Tr and indulgence, lives no more to the 
glory of God than he that plays and games for the 
lame ends, For though there is a great difference 
between trading and gaming; yet moſt of that dif- 
ference is loſt, when.men once trade with the ſame 
defires and tempers, and for the fame ends that others 
game, Charity and fine dreffing are things very 
difterent ; but if men give pg; the ſame reaſons 
that others dreſs fine, only to be ſeen and admired, 
Charity is then but like the vanity of fine clothes, 
In like manner, if the ſame motives make ſome 
people painful and induſtrious in their trades, which 
make others conſtant at gaming, ſuch pains are but 
like the pains of gaming. 

* 9. Calidus has traded above thirty years in the 
greateſt city of the kingdom; he has been ſo many 


years conſtantly increaling his trade and his fortune, 


Every hour of the day is with him an hour of bu- 
lineſs ; and though he eats and drinks ve — 
yet every meal ſeems tobe in a hurry, and he would 
ſay grace if he had time; Calidus ends every day at 
the tavern; but has not leiſure to be there till near 
nine o'clock, He is always forced to drink a good, 
hearty: glafs, to drive thoughts of buſineſs out of his 
head, and make his ſpirits Anh enough for ſleep, 
He does buſineſs all the time that he is rifing, and 
has ſettled ſeveral matters, before he can get to his 
compting-houſe. His prayers are a ſhort ejaculation 
or two, which he never miſſes in ſlormy weather, 
becauſe he has always ſomething or other at ea, 
Calidus will tell you with great pleaſure, that he 
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has been in this-hurry for ſo many years, and that 


it muſt have killed him long ago, but that it has 
been a rule with him, to get out of the town every 
Saturday, and make the Sunday a day of quiet and 
good refreſhment in the country, | 
He is now ſo rich that he would leave off his 
buſineſs, and amuſe his old age with building and 
furniſhing a fine houſe in the 3 but that he 
is afraid he ſhould grow melancholy, if he was to quit 
his buſineſs, He will tell you with great gravity, 
that it is a dangerous thing for a man, that has been 
uſed to get money, ever to leave it off, If thoughts 
of Religion happen at any time to ſteal into his 
head, Calidus contents himſelf with thinking, that 
he never was a friend to Heretics and * that 
he has always been civil to the Miniſter of his pariſh, 
and very often given ſomething to the Charity- 
Schools, 


10. Now this way of life is at ſuch a diſtance from 
all the doctrines and diſcipline of any that 


no one can live in it through ignorance or frailty. 


Calidus can no more imagine, that he is born again of 


the ſpirit (a) ; that he ts in Chriſt a new creature (bj; 
that he lives here as a ſtranger and pilgrim, ſetting his 
atfections upon things above, and laying up treaſures in 

heaven (c). He can no more imagine this, than he 


can think that he has been all his life an Apoſile, 


working Miracles, and preaching the goſpel. 
It — alſo be 8 — —— of 
trading people, eſpecially in great towns, are too 
much like Cal:dus. You ſee them all the week 
buried in buſineſs, unable to think of any thing 
elſe; and then ſpending the Sunday in idleneſs and 
. refreſhment, in wandering into the country, in ſuch 
vilits and jovial meetings as make it often the worſt 

day of the week. a 
11. Now they do not live thus, becauſe they can- 
not ſupport themſelves with 4e care and application 
to buſineſs; but they live thus becauſe they want 
to grow rich in their trades, and to maintain their 
families in ſome ſuch figure and degree of finery, as 
| a reaſon- 
(a) Jehn iii. 5. (b) 2 Cor, v, 259, {c) Colol iii 2. 
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a reaſonable Chriſtian has no occaſion for. Take 
away but this temper, and then people of all trades 
will find themſelves at leiſure to live every day 
like Chriſtians, to be careful of every duty of the 
Goſpel, to live in a viſible courſe of Religion, and 
be every day ſtrict obſervers both of private and 
public prayer. 

Now the only way todo this, is for people to cone 
ſider their trade as ſomething that they are obliged 
to devote to the glory of God, ſomething that they 


are to do only in ſuch a manner, as that they maß 


make it a duty to him. Nothing can be right in 
buſineſs, that is not under theſe rules, The Apoſtle 
commands ſervants, to be obedient to their maſters in 
fingleneſs of heart as unto Chriſt : not with eye: ſervice, 
as men-pleaſers ; but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doin 
the will of God from the heart.“ With good-wi 
doing ſervice as unto the Lord, and not unto men. 

*This paſſage ſufficiently ſhews, that all Chriſ- 
tians are to live wholly unto God in every ſtate 
and condition ; doing the work of their common 
calling in ſuch a manner, and for ſuch ends, as to 
make it a part of their devotion or ſervice to God. 
For if poor flaves are not to comply with their bu- 
ſineſs as men-pleaſers, if they are to look wholly 
unto God in all their actions, and ſerve in fingleneſs. 
of heart, as unto the Lord; _— men of other 
employments and conditions muſt be as much 
obliged to 85 through their buſineſs with the ſame 
fingleneſs of heart ; not as pleaſing the vanity of 
their own minds, not as gratifying their own ſelfiſh, 
worldly paſſions, but as the ſervants of God in all 
that they have to do. 

12, It is therefore abſolutely certain, that no. 
Chriſtian is to enter any farther into buſineſs, nor 
for any other ends, than ſuch as he can, in fingleneſs 
of heart, offer unto God as a reaſonable ſervice. 
Far the Sonof God, having redeemed us forthis only. 
end, that we ſhould, by a life of reaſon and piety, live 
to the glory of God; this is the only rule and. 


* Epheſ. vi. 5* + Coloſ. ill, 22, 2.3«. : 
meaſure 
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meaſure for every order and ſtate of life, Without 
this rule, the moſt lawful employment becomes a 
finful ſtate of life. : 
* Take away this from the life of a Clergyman, 
and his holy profeſhon ſerves only to expoſe him 
to the greater damnation, -Take away this from 
Tradeſmen, and ſhops are but ſo many houſes of 
greedineſs and filthy lucre. Take away this from 
Gentlemen, and the courſe of their life becomes a 
courſe of ſenſuality, pride, and wantonneſs. Take 


away this rule from our tables, and all falls into- 


luttony and drunkenneſs. Take away this mea- 
2 our dre and habits, and all is turned 
into ſuch paint and — and ridiculous orna- 
ments, as are a real ſhame to the wearer, Take 
away this from the uſe of our fortunes, and you 
will find people ſparing in nothing but charity. 
Take away this from our diverſions, and you will 
find no ſports too filly, nor any entertainments too- 


vain and corrupt to be the pleaſures of Chriſtians, 


13. If therefore we deſire to li-e unto God, it 
is neceſſary to er our whole life under this law, 
to make his glory the ſole rule and meaſure of our 
ating in every employment of life, For there is no 
other true devotion; but this of living devoted to 
God in che common buſineſs of our lives. 

So that men muſt not content themſelves with 


the lawfulneſs of their employments; but muſt con- 


fider whether they uſe them, as they are to uſe 
every thing, as ſtrangers and pilgrims, that are bap- 


tized into the reſurrection of ſeſus Chriſt, that are 


to follow him in a wife and heavenly courſe of life, 
in the mortification of ali worldly deftres, and in 
purifying and preparing their fouls for the bleſſed 
enjoyment of God. | 
For to be vain, or proud, or covetous, or ambi- 
tious in the common courſe of our buſineſs, is as con- 
trary to theſe holy tempers of Chriftianity, as 
cheating and diſhoneſty, 
If a Glutton was to ſay, in excuſe of his gluttony, 
that he only eats ſuch things as it is lauful to cat, 
he would make as good an excuſe for himſelf as 


the 
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the greedy, covetous, ambitious tradeſman, that 
ſhould ſay, he only deals in lawful buſineſs, For as 
a Chriſtian is not only required to be honeſt, butto 
be of a Chriſtian ſpirit, and make his life an ex- 
erciſe of humility, repentance, and heavenly affection; 
ſo all tempers contrary to theſe, are as contra 

to Chriſtianity, as cheating is contrary to honeſty, 

14. All this is only to ſhew us the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a regular and uniform piety, as 
extends itſelf to all the actions of our common life. 

That we muſt eat, and drink, and dreſs, and diſ- 
courſe according to the ſobriety of the Chriſtian 
ſpirit; engage in no employments but ſuch. as we 
can truly devote unto God ; nor purſue them any 
farther, than ſo far as conduces to the reaſonable 
ends of a holy life, 

That we muſt be honeft, not only on particular 
occaſions, and in ſuck inſtances as are applauded in 
the world, eaſy to be performed, and free from 
danger or lofs, but from fach a living principle of jul- 
tice, as makes us love truth and integrity in all ite 
inſtances, and follow it through all dangers, and 
againſt all oppoſition, as' knowing that the more 
we pay for any truth, the better is our bargain, and 
that then our integrity becomes a pearl, when we 
have parted with all to keep it. 

That we muſt be humble, not only in ſuch in- 
ſtances as are expected in the world, or ſuitable to 
our tempers or confined to particular occaſions, but 
in ſuch an humility of ſpirit, as renders us meek 
and holy in the whole courſe of our lives, as ſhews 
itſelf in our dreſs, our perſon, our converſation, our 
enjoyment. of the world, the tranquillity of our minds, 
patience under injuries, ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, and 
condeſcenſion to thoſe that are below us, and in all 
the outward actions of our lives. 

That we muſt devote, not only times and places 
to prayer, but be every where in the ſpirit of de- 
votion, with hearts always ſet towards heaven, 
looking up to God in all our actions, and doing 
every thing as ſervants living in the world, as in a 
holy temple of God, and always worlkipping him, 

though * 
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though not with our lips, yet with the * 
of our hearts, the 2 of our actions, and the 
pious and charitable uſe of his gifts, That we muſt I th 
not only ſend up petitions and thoughts now and 
then to heaven; but muſt go through all our o 
worldly buſineſs, with an heavenly ſpirit, as mem- pe 
bers of Chriſt's myſtical body, that, with new 


_ hearts and new minds, are to turn an earthly life A 
into a 8 for a life of greatneſs and glory ¶ ac 
in the kingdom of-heaven, b. 


16. Enough, I hope, has been ſaid, to ſhew you 
the neceſſity of thus introducing religion into all o 
the actions of our common life, and of living and 
acting with the ſame regard to God in all that you Wl a 
do, as in your prayers and alms, h 
Eating is one of the loweſt actions of our lives; 
it is common to us with mere animals; yet we ſee 
that the piety of all the ages of the world, has 
turned this ordinary action of the animal life, into a p 
piety to God, by making every meal to begin and WM n 
end with devotion, 
We ſec yet ſome remains of this cuſtom in moſt ¶ f 
Chriſtian families; ſome ſuch little formality as t. 
ſhews you, that people uſed to call upon God at Wl 2 
the beginning and end of their meals: bat indeed it M , 
is generally now ſo performed, as to look more 
like a mockery upon devotion, than any ſolemn 
application of the mind unto God, In one houle 
vou may 8 ſee the head of the family juſt 
pulling off his hat: in another half getting up from 
is ſeat; another ſhall, it may be, proceed fo far, as 
to make as if he ſaid ſomething : but however, theſe 
little attempts are the remains of ſome devotion that 
was formerly uſed at ſuch times, and are proofs 
that religion has formerly belonged to this part of 
common life. 
But to ſuch a paſs are we now come, that though 
the cuſtom is ſtill preſerved; yet we can hardly 
bear with him that ſeems to perform it with any 
degree of ſeriouſneſs, and look upon it as a fign of a 
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Fanatical temper, if a man has not done it as ſoon as 


I would 


he begins, 


ö K 

I would not be thought to plead for the neceſſity 
of long prayers at thele times; but thus much 1 
think may be ſaid, that if prayer is proper at theſe 

times, we ought to oblige ourſelves to uſe fuch a 

r form of words as fhould ſhew, that we ſolemnly ap- F 
peal to God for ſuch graces and bleſſings as are then 
proper to the occaſion ; otherwiſe the mock-cere- 
© WW mony, inſtead of bleſſing our victuals, does but 
Y Wl accuſtom us to trifle with devotion, and give us a 
habit of being unaffected with our prayers, 

16. If every kead of a family would, at the return 
of every meal, oblige himſelf to make a ſolemn ado- 
ration of God, in ſuch a decent manner as becomes 
a devout mind, it would be very likely to teach 
him, that ſwearing, ſenſuality, gluttony, and looſe diſ- 
courſe, were very improper at thoſe meals, which 
were to begin and end with devotion, - 

And if in theſe days of general corruption, this 

rt of devotion is fallen into a mock-ceremony, it 
dmuſt be imputed to this cauſe, that ſenſuality and in- 

e have got too great a power over us, to 
t ſuffer us to add any devotion to our meals, But 
thus much muſt be ſaid, that when we are as pious 
as Zews and: Heathens of all ages have been, we ſhall 
think it proper to pray at the beginning and end of 
our meals, 
5 I have appealed to this pious cuſtom of all ages 
© WY of the world, as a proof of the reaſonableneſs of the 
t do&rine of this and the f oing chapters; that 
nis, as a proof that Religion is to be the rule and 
meaſure of all the actions of our my life, For 
ſurely, if we are not to eat, but under ſuch rules of 
devotion, it muſt plainly appear, that whatever elſe 
edo, muſt, in its proper way, be done with the 
| ame regard to the glory of God, * | 
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CHAP. v. 


Perfons that are free from the Neceſſity of Labour and 
e are to confider themſelves as devoted ts 
od in a higher degree. 


1. REA part of the world are free from the 
. neceſſities of labour, and have their time 
and fortune in their own diſpoſal, | 

But as no one is to live in his employment accord- 
ing to his own humour, or for ſuch ends as pleaſe 
his own fancy, but is to do all his buſineſs in ſuch 
a manner as to make it a ſervice unto God; ſo thoſe 
who have no particular employment, are ſo far from 
being left at greater liberty to live to themſelves, 
to purſue their own humours, and ſpend their time 
and fortune as they pleaſe, that they are under 
greater obligations of living wholly unto God in 

all their actions. 8 | 

The freedom of their ſtate lays them under a 
woo neceſſity of always chuſing and deing the beſt 

ings. | 
They are thoſe, of whom muck will be required, 
becauſe much is given unto them. Net 
A ſlave can only live unto God in one particular 
way ; that is, by religious paticnce.and ſubmiſſion 
in his ſtate of ſlavery, | 
But all ways of holy living, all inſtances, and all 
kinds of virtue, lie open to thoſe who are maſters 
of themſelves, their time, and their fortune. 

It is as much the duty, therefore, of ſuch perſons, 
to make a wiſe uſe of their liberty, ta devote them- 
ſelves to all kinds of virtue, to aſpire aſter every 
thing that is holy and pious, and to pleaſe God in 
the higheſt and moſt perfect manner: it is as much 
their duty to be thus wiſe in the conduct of them- 
Telves, and thus extenſive in their endeavours 
after holineſs, as it is the duty of a ſlave to be re- 
figned unto God in his ſtate of flavery. 

*2, You are no Labourer, or Tradeſman; you 
are neither Merchant nor Soldier; conſider yourſelf 

therefore 
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therefore as placed in a ſtate, in ſome degree like 
that of good angels, who are ſent into the world as 
miniſt ring ſpirits, for the general good of mankind, - 
to aft, proteft, and miniſter for them who ſhall be 
heirs of alvation. 

For the more you are free from the common ne- 
ceſſities of men, the more you are to imitate the 
lagher perfections of angels. . | 

Had you, Serena, been obliged by the neceſſities 
of life, to waſh clothes for your maintenance, or to 
wait upon ſome miſtreſs, that demanded all your 
labour, it would then be your duty to ſerve and 
glorify God, by ſuch humility, obedience, and faith» 
Pulneft, as might adorn that ſtate of life, 

It would then be recommended to your care, to 
improve that one talent to its greateſt height; that 
when the time came that mankiad were to be re- 
warded for their labours by the great Judge of 
quick and dead, you might be received with a wel! 
done good and 2 ul ſervant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord, atth. xx. 

But as God has given you five talents, as he has 

laced you above the neceſſities of life, as he has 
Ea e in the hands of rſelf, in the happy li- 
berty of chuſing the moſt exalted wy of virtue; 
as he has enriched you with many gifts of fortune, 
and left you nothing to do, but to make the beſt 
uſe of variety of bleſſings, to make the beſt of a 
ſhort life, to ſtudy your own perfection, the ho- 
nour of God, and the good of your neighbour; ſo 
it is now your duty to imitate the greateſt fervants 
of God, to enquire how the moſt eminent Saints 
have lived, to ſtudy all the arts and methods of per- 
ſection, and to fet no bounds to your love and gra- 
titude to the bountiful Author of ſo many bleſſings. 

3. It is now your duty to turn your five talents 
into five more, and to conſider how your time, and 
leiſure, and health, and fortune may be made ſo many 
happy meansof purifying your own ſoul, improving 
your fellow-creatures in the ways of virtue, and of 
carrying you at laſt to the greateſt heights of eter- 
nal glory. "Xe 
D As 
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As you have no miſtreſs to ſerve, ſo let your own 
ſoul 62 the object of — ly care and 2323 
TNNouriſh it with good works, give it peace in ſo- 
litude, get it ſtrength in prayer, make it wiſe with 
reading, enlighten it by meditation, make it tender 
with love, Tweeten it with kumzlity, humble it with 
 patiente, enliven it with p/alms and hymns, and. 
comfort it with frequent reflefions upon future 
lory. Keep it in the preſence of God, and teach 
it to imitate thoſe guardian Angels: who, though 
they attend on the loweſt of mankind, yet always 
behold the face of our Father who is in heaven, 
Matth. xvii. 10. — 

This, Serena, is your profeſſion, For as ſure as 
God is one God, ſo ſure it is, that he has but one 
command to all mankind, whether they be bond or 
free, rich or poor; and that is, to act up to the ex- 
cellency of that nature which he has given them, to 
live by reaſon, to walk in the liglit of religion, to 
uſe every thing as Wiſdom diretts, to glorify God 
in all his gifts, and dedicate every condition of life 
to his ſervice. | 

This is the one common command. of God to all 
mankind, If you have an employment, you are to 
be thus reaſonable, and pious, and holy in the ex- 
erciſe of it; if you have time and a fortune in your 
own. power, you are obliged to be thus reaſonable, 
and holy, and pious in the uſe of all your time and 
all your fortune, | 

” 4. As we have always the foul natures, and are 

every where the ſervants of the ſame God; as every 
place is equally full of his preſence, and every 
thing is equally his gift; ſo we muſt always act ac- 
cording to the reaſon of our nature; we muſt do 
every thing as the ſervants of God; we muſt live 
in every place, as in his preſence; we muſt uſe 
every thing as that ought to be uſed which belongs 
to God, 

Either this piety, and wiſdom, and devotion is 
to go through every way of life, and to extend to 
the uſe of every thing, or it is to go through no 


art of life, 
f : If 
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If we might forget ourſelves, or forget God; if 
we might diſregard our reaſon, and live by kumour 
or fancy in any thing, or at any time, or m any 
place, it would be as law ful to do the ſame in every 
thing, and every time, and every place. 

5. If any one can ſhew, that we need not always 
act as in the divine preſence, that we need not con- 
ſider and uſe every thing as the gift of God, that we 
need not always live by reaſon, and make religion 
the rule of all our actions, the ſame arguments 
would ſhew, that we need never att as in the pre- 
ſence of God, or make religion and realon the 
meaſure of any of our actions. If therefore we are 
to live unto God at any time, or in any place, we 
are to live unto him at all times, and in all places. 
If we are to ule any thing as the gift of God, we 
are to uſe every thing as his gift. If we are to do 
any thing by ſtri& rules of reaſon and piety, we 
ought to do every thing in the ſame manner; be- 
cauſe reaſon, and wiſdom, and frety are as much the 
beſt things at all times, and in all places, as they are 
the beſt things at any time, or in any place, 

If it is our glory and happineſs to have a rational 
nature, that is endued with wiſdom and reaſon, that 
is capable of imitating the divine nature; then it 
muſt be our glory and happineſs, to improve our 
reaſon and wiſdom, to act up to the excellency of 
our rational nature, and to imitate God in all our 
ations to the utmoſt of our power. They, there- 
fore, who confine their religion to times and places, 
and fome little rules of retirement, who think that 
it is being too ſtrict and rigid to introduce religion 
into common life, and make it give laws to all their 
ations and ways of living; they who think thus, 
not only miſtake, but they miſtake the whole na- 


ture of religion, who can think any part of their 


life is made more eaſy, for being free from it, They 
may well be ſaid to miſtake the whole nature of wil- 
dom, who do not think it deſirable to be always 
wiſe; He has not learned the nature of piety, who 
thinks it too much to be pious in all his attions, 
He does not- ſufficiently underſtand what reaſon is, 
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who does not earneſtly deſire to live in every thing 

according to it. | | 
II — * a religion that conſiſted in abſurd ſu- 
perſtitions, that had no regard to the perfection of 
our nature, people might well be glad to have ſome 
part of their life excuſed from it: but as the reli- 
; ) gion of the goſpel is only the refinement and exal- 
tation of our beſt faculties, as it only requires a life 
of the higheſt reaſon, as it only requires us to ule 
this world, as in reaſon it ought * uſed, to live 
in ſuch tempers as are the glory of intelligent beings, 
to walk in ſuch wiſdom as exalts our nature, and 
to practiſe ſuch piety as will raiſe us to God, Who 
can think it grievous, to live always in the ſpirit of 
ſuch a religion, to have every part of his liſe fullof 
it, but he that would think it much more grievous 

to be as the Angels of God in heaven? 

6. Farther, as God is one and the ſame Being, 
always acting like himſelf, and ſuitable to his own 
nature; fo it is the duty of every being that he has 
created, to live according to the nature that he has 
given it, and always to act like itſelf, 

It is therefore an immutable law of God, that all 
rational beings ſhould act reaſonably in all their ac- 

tions; not at this time, or in that plare, or upon 
this occafion, or in the uſe of ſome particular thing ; 
but at all times, in all places, at all occaſions, and 
in the uſe of all things. This is a law that is as 
unchangeable as God, and can no more ceaſe to be, 
than God can ceaſe to be a Ged of wiſdom and 
order. c ; 

When, therefore, any being that is endued with 
reaſon, does an unreaſonable thing at any time, or 
in 8 lace, or in the uſe of any thing, it ſins 
againſt the great law of its nature, and againſt God 
the author — — * Sa. oe 4 
They, therefore, who a * fa 
ns. cuſtoms, and — of the d 
miſuſe of our time or money, plead for a rebellion 
againſt our nature, for a rebellion againſt God, who 
has given us reaſon for no other end, than to make 
it the rule and meaſure of all our ways of life. 

7, When, 
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7. When, therefore, you are guilty of any folly, ' 
or extravagance, or indulge any vain temper, do nat 
conſider it as a ſmall matter, becauſe it may ſeem 
ſo, if compared to fome other ſins; but conſider it 
as it is, acting contrary to your nature; and then 
you will ſee that there is nothing ſmall that is un- 
reaſonable, becauſe all unreaſonable ways are con- 
trary to the nature of all rational beings, whether 
men or angels ; neither of whom can be any longer 
agreeable to God, than ſo far as they act according 
to the reaſon and excellency of their nature, | 

The infirmities of human life make ſuch food 
and raiment neceſſary for us as Angels do not want? 
but then, it is no more allowable for us to turn 
theſe neceſſities into follies, and indulge ourſelves 
in the luxury of food, or the vanities of dye/s, than 
it is allowable for Angels to act below the dignity 
of their proper ſtate, For a reaſonable life, and a 
wiſe uſe of our proper condition, is as much the 
duty of all men, as it is the duty of all Angels and 
intelligent beings. Thele are not ſpeculative flights, 
or imaginary notions, but are plain and undeniable 
laws, that are founded in the nature of rational. 
beings, who, as ſuch, are obliged to live by rea- 
ſon, and glorify God by a continual right uſe of 
their ſeveral talents and faculties. So that though. 
men are not Angels yet they may know for what | 
ends, and by what rules men are to live and act, by 
conſidering the ſtate and perfection of Angels. Our 
bleſſed Saviour has plaigly turned our thoughts: 
this way, by making this petition, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. A plain proof, 
that the obedience of men is to imitate the obedi- 


— 


ence of Angels; and that rational beings on earth 


are to live unto God, as rational beings in heaven 
live unto him, | 


8. And as the holineſs of Chriſtianity conſe- 


crates all ſtates. and employments of life unto God; 


as it requires us to aſpire after an univerſal obedi- 
ence, doing and uſing every thing as the ſervants 


of God; ſo are we more eſpecially obliged to obs 
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ſerve this religious exactneſs in the uſe of our 
eftates and fortunes. 2 N 

The reaſon of this would appear very plain, if 
we were only to conſider, that our eftate is as much 
'the gift of God, as our eyes, or our hands, and is 
no more to be buried, or thrown away at pleaſure, 
than we are to pull out our eyes, or throw away our 
limbs, as we pleaſe. 

But beſides this conſideration, there are ſeveral 
other great and important reaſons why we ſhould 
be religiouſly exact in the uſe of our eſtates 

9. e becauſe the manner of uſing qa tr 
or ſpending our eſtates, enters ſo far into the bufi- 
neſs of every day, and makes fo great a part of our 
common life, that our common life muſt be much of 
the ſame nature, as our common way of ipending 
our eſtate, If reaſon and religion govern us in 
this, then reaſon and religion have got great hold 
of us; but if humour, pride, and fancy, are the 
meaſures of our ſpending our eſtate, then humour, 
pride, and fancy will have the direction of the 
greateſt part of our life, 

* 10, Another great reaſon for devoting all our 
eſtate to right uſes, is this, becauſe it is capable of 
being uſed to the moſt excellent purpoſes, and is 
ſo great a means of doing good, If we waſte it, 
we do not waſte a trifle that ſignifies little; but we 
waſte that which might be made as eyes to the 
blind, as a huſband to the widow, as a father to the 
orphan, If a man had eyes, and hands, and feet, 
that he'could give to thoſe that wanted them; if 
he ſhould either lock them up in a ckeft, or pleaſe 
himſelf with ſome needleſs or ridiculous uſe of them, 
inſtead of giving them to his brethren that were 
blind and lame, ſhould we not juſtly reckon him an 


inhuman wretch? If he ſhould rather chuſe to 


amuſe himſelf with furniſhing his houſe with thoſe 
things, than to entitle himſelf to an eternal re- 
ward, by giving them to thoſe that wanted eyes and 

hands, might we not juſtly reckon him mad ? 
Now money has very much the nature of eyes and 
feet; if we either lock it up in cheſts, or waſte it 
. . in 
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in needleſt and ridiculous expences upon ourſelves, 
whilſt the poor and the diſtreſſed want it for their 
neceſſary uſes; if we conſume it in the ridiculous 
ornaments of apparel, whilſt others are ſtarving in 
nakedneſs, we are not far from the cruelty of him 
that chuſes rather to adorn his houſe with the hands 
and eyes, than to give them to thoſe that want them, 
If we chuſe to indulge ourſelves in ſuch expenſive ' 
enjoyments, as have no real uſe in them, ſuch as 
fatisſy no real want, rather than to entitle ourſelves 
to an eternal reward, by diſpoſing of our 
well, we are guilty of his madneſs, that rather 
chuſes to lock up eyes and hands, than to make him. 
ſelf for ever bleſſed, by giving them to thoſe that 
want them, 

* 11, Secondly, if we waſte our money, we are not, 
only guilty of waſting a talent which God has given 
us, we are not only guilty of making that uſeleſs, 
which is ſo powerful a means of doing good, but 
we do 3 this farther harm, that we turn 
this uſeful talent into a powerful means of corru 
ing ourſelves; becauſe ſo far as it is ſpent wrong, ſo 
far it is ſpent in the ſupport of ſome wrong temper, 
in gratifying ſome vain and unreaſonable defires, 
in conforming to thoſe faſhions and pride of the 
world, which, as Chriſtians. and reaſonable men, 
we are obliged to renounce. 

As wit and fine parts cannot be only trifled away 
and loſt, but will expoſe thoſe that have them to. 
greater follies, if they are not ſtrictly devoted to 
piety; ſo money, if it is not uſed ſtrictly according 
to reaſon and religion, cannot only be trifled away, 
but it will betray people into greater follies, 3 
make them live a more filly and extravagant life, 
than they would have done without it. If there- 
fore you do not ſpend your money in doing good 
to others, you mult ſpend it to the hurt of yourſelf. 
You will act like a man that ſhould refuſe io give 
a cordial to a ſick friend, though he could not drink. 
it himſelf without inflaming his blood, For this is. 
the caſe of ſuperfluous money ; if you give it to- 
thoſe that want it, it is a cordial; if you ſpend. it 

| upon 
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upon yourſelf, in ſomething that you do not want, 
it only * and diſorders your mind, and makes 
you worſe than you would be without it. 
* 12, Conſider again the fore- mentioned compa- 
riſon; if the man that would not make a right uſe 


of ſpare ay and hands, ſhould, by cantinually try- 
et 


ing to uſe them himſelf, ſpoil his oon eyes and 
hands, we might juſtly accuſe him of {till greater 
madneſs, | 

Now this is truly the caſe of riches ſpent upon 


durſelves in vain and needleſs expences: in trying 


to ule them where they have no real uſe, nor we 


.any real want, we only uſe them to our great hurt, 


in creating unreaſonable defires, in nouriſhing ill 


tempers, in indulging our paſſions, and ſupporting 
a worldly, vain turn of mind. For high eating and 


drinking, fine clothes, and fine houſes, ſtate and equi- 
page, pay. pleaſures and diverſions, do all of them 
naturally hurt and diſorder our hearts; they are the 
food and nouriſhment of all the folly and weak- 
neſs of our nature, and are certain means to make 
us vain and worldly in our tempers ; they are all 


of them the ſupport of ſomething that ought. not 


to be ſupported ; they are contrary to that ſobriety 
and piety of heart which reliſheth divine things; 
they are like ſo many weights upon our mind, thas 
make us leſs able, and leſs inclined to raiſe up our 
thoughts and affections to the things that are above. 
So that money, thus ſpent, is not merely waſted 
or loſt, but it is ſpent to bad 1 miſerable 
effects; to the corruption and diſorder of our hearts, 
and to the making us leſs able to live up to the ſub- 


lime doctrines of the goſpel, It is but like keep- 


ing money from the poor, to buy poiſon for our- 
ſelves. . | IC 
For ſo much as is ſpent in the vanity of dreſs, 
may be reckoned ſo much laid out to fx vanity in 
our minds, So much as is laid out for i4leneſs and 
indulgence, may be reckoned ſo much given to ren- 
der our hearts dull and fenſual. So much as is 
ſpent in ſtate and eguipage, may be reckoned ſo 
much ſpent to. dazzle your own eyes, and render 
vou 
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you the idol of your own imaginations. And fo 
in ny thing, when you go from reaſonable wants, 
you only ſupport ſome unreaſonable temper, ſome 
turn of Ho | which every Chriſtian is called upon 
to renounce. 

So that on all accounts, whether we conſider our 
fortune as a talent and truſt from God, or the great 
zood it enables us to do, or the great harm that it 
does to ourſelves, if idly ſpent; on all theſe great 
accounts it appears, that it is abſolutely nece 
to make reaſon and religion the ſtrict rule of uſing 
all our fortune, 

13. I ſhall only produce one paſſage of ſcripture, - 
which is ſufficient to juſtify all that I have ſaid 
concerning this religious uſe of all our fortune, 

«© When the Son of Man Thall come in his glory, 
and all his holy Angels with him, then he ſhall fit 
upon the throne of his glory. And before him 
ſhall be gathered all nations; and he ſhall ſeparate 
them one from another, as a ſhepherd divideth the 
ſheep from the goats; and he ſhall ſet the ſheep on 
his right hand, but the goats on the left. u 
mall the King ſay unto them on his right hand, 
Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom 5 ared for you from the foundation of the 
world: For I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
meat ; I was thirſty, and ye gave me drink; I was 
aſtranger, and yetook me in; naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was ſick, and ye viſited me; I was in pri- 
ſon, and ye came unto me. Then ſhall he ſay unto 
them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye curſed, 
into everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels: forI wasan hungred, and ye gave me no meat; 
I was thirſty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a 
ſtranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; fick, and in priſon, and ye viſited 
me not, Theſe ſhall go away into everlaſting pu- 
niſhment ; but the righteous into life eternal." 

14. I have quoted this paſſage at length, becauſe 
if one looks at the way of the world, one — 
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hardly think that Chriſtians in general, had ever 
read this part of ſcripture. | 

Some people look upon this text only as a ge- 
neral recommendation of occafional works of cha- 
 mity; whereas it ſhews the neceſſity, not only of oc- 

caſional charities now and then, but the neceſſity 
of ſuch an entire charitable life, as is a continual ex- 
erciſe of all ſuch works of charity as we are able 
to perform, | 

You own that there is no ſalvation but in the per- 
formance of theſe good works, Who is it, there- 
fore, that may be ſaid to have performed theſe good 
works? ls it he that has ſometime aſſiſted a pri- 
ſoner, or relieved the poor or ſick? This would 
be as abſurd as to fay, that he had performed the 
duties of devotion, who had ſometimes ſaid his 
prayers. Is it, therefore, he that has ſeveral times 
done theſe works of charity? This can no more be 
ſaid, than he can be ſaid to be the truly Juſt man, 
who had done acts of juſtice ſeveral times, What 
is the rule therefore, or meaſure, of performing 
theſe good works? How ſhall a man truſt that he 
. performs them as he ought ? 
Nov the rule is very plain and eafy, and ſuch as 
is common to every other virtue or good temper, as 
well as to charity, Who is the humble, or meek, 
or devout, or juſt, or faithful man? Is it he that 
has ſeveral times done acts of humility, meeknels, 
devotion, juſtice, or fidelity? No; but it-1s he 
that lives in the habitual exerciſe of theſe virtues 
In like manner, he only can be ſaid to have per- 
formed thoſe works of charity, who lives in the 
habitual exerciſe of them to the utmoſt of his power. 
He only has performed the duty of divine love, who 
loves God with all hisheart, and with all his mind, and 
with all his ſtrength, And he only has performed 
the duty of theſe good works, who has done them 
with all his heart, and with aftfhis mind, and with 
all his ſtrength, For there is no other meaſure of 
our doing good, than our power of doing it. 

15, The Apoſtle St. Peter puts this 13 to 
our bleſſed Saviour, Lord, how oft ſhalt 
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fur againſt me, and I forgive him, till ſeven times? 


Jeſus ſaith unto hum, I ſay not unto thee until ſcven 
times, but until ſeventy times ſeven, Not as if after 
this number of offences, a man might then ceale to 
forgive; but the expreſhon of ſeventy times ſeven, 
is to ſhew us, that we are not to bound our for- 
giveneſs by any number of offences, but are to con- 
tinue forgiving the moſt repeated offences againſt 
us, If therefore a man ceales to forgive his bro- 
ther, becauſe he has forgiven him often already; 
if he excuſes himſelf from forgiving this man, be- 
cauſe he has forgiven o_ others, ſuch a one 
breaks this law of Chriſt concerning the forgiving 
one's brother, 
Now the rule of forgiving is alſo the rule of 
651 You are not to give, or do good to ſeven, 
ut to ſeventy {:mes ſeven. Y ou are not to ceaſe from 
giving, becauſe you have given often to the ſame 
+ N or to other perſons; but muſt account your- 
elf as much obliged to continue relieving thoſe + 
that continue in want, as you are obliged to relieve 
them once or twice, Had it not been in your 
power, you had been excuſed from relieving any 
perſon once but if it is in your power to relieve 


people often, it is as much your duty to do it often 


as it is the duty of others to do it but ſeldom, be- 
cauſe they are but ſeldom able. He that is not 
ready to forgive every brother, as often as he wants 
to be forgiven, does not forgive like a diſciple of 
Chriſt, And he that is net ready to give to every 
brother, that wants to have ſomething given lum, 
does not give like a diſciple of Chriſt, 

16. And the reaſon of all this is very plain; be- 
cauſe there is the ſame goodnels, the ſame excel- 
lency, and the ſame neceſſity of being thus charit- 
able at one time as at — Su It is as much the 
beſt uſe of our money, to be always doing good 
with it, as it is the beſt uſe of it at any particular 
time; ſo that which is a reaſon for a charitable 
action, is as good a reaſon for a charitable life; that 
which is a reaſon for forgiving one offence, 1s the 
ſame reaſon for forgiving all offences, For ſuch 

: charity 
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_ charity has nothing to recommend it to-day, bu 
what will be the ſame recommendation of it to- 
morrow ; and you cannot negle@ it at one time, 
without being guilty of the {ame fin as if you ne- 

, pleted it at another time. As ſure, therefore, as 
theſe works of charity are neceſſary to falvation, ſo 
fure is it that we are to do them to the utmoſt of 

x our power ; not to-day, or to-morrow, but through 

ll the whole courſe of our life, If therefore it be our 
ih Auty at any time to deny ourſelves any needle/5 ex- 

nces, to be moderate and frugal, th 
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at we may 
ave to 5 to thoſe that want, it is as much our 
duty to do ſo at all times, that we may be farther 
able to do more good: for if it is at any time a fin 

to prefer needleſs, vain expence to works of charity, 

it is ſo atall times; becaule charity as much excels 
all needleſs and vain expences at one time as at 
another. So that if it is ever neceſſary to our ſal- 
vation to take care of theſe wol ks of charity, and 
to Tee that we make ourſelves in ſome degree ca- 
pable of doing them; it is as neceſſary to our ſal- 
vation to take care to make ourſelves as capable as 
we can be, of performing them in all the parts of t 
our life, \ 
17, Either therefore you muſt ſo far renounce \ 
your chriſtianity, as to ſay, that you need never f 
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rform any of theſe good works; or you muſt * 
own, that you are to perform them all your life in n 
as high a degree as you are able, There is no U 


middle way to be taken, any more than chere is a 
middle way betwixt pride and humility, or tem- 
rance and intemperance. If you do not ſtrive to 
Ifil all charitable works, if you negle& any of 
them that are in your power, and deny aſſiſtance 
to thoſe that want what you can give, let it be 7 
when it will, or where it will, you number your- | 
ſelf amongſt thoſe that want chriſtian charity; be- 
cauſe it is as much your duty to do good with all 
that you have, and to live in the continual exerciſe 
of good works, as it 1s your duty to be temperate 1, 
in all that you eat or drink. 


18, Hence N. 
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13, Hence alſo appears the neceffity of renouncing 
all thoſe fooliſi and unreaſonable expences, which the 
pride and folly of mankind has made ſo common 
and faſhionable in the world. For if it is neceſſary 
to do good works as far as you are able, it mult be 
as neceſſary to renounce thole needlels ways of 
ſpending money, which render you unable to do 
works of charity, 

You mult therefore no more conform to theſe - 
ways of the world, than you muſt conform to the 
vices of the world, You muſt no more ſpend with 
thoſe that idly waſte their money. as their own hu- 
mour leads them, than you- muſt drink with the 
drunken, or indulge yourſelf with the eprcure; be- 
cauſe a courſe of ſuch expences is no moie con— 
ſiſtent with a life of charity, than excels in drink ny 
is conſiſtent with a life of ſobriety. When theretue 
any one tells you of the lawfulneſs of expenhive aps 
parel, or the innocency of pleaſing yourlelt wit! 
coſtly ſatisſactions, only imagine that the ſame per- 
ſon was to tell you, that you need not do works of 
charity, that Chriſt does not require you to do good 
to your poor brethren, as unto him, and then you' 
will ſee the wickedneſs of ſuch advice; for, to tell 
you that you may live in ſuch experices, as make 
it impoſſible for you to live in the exercile of good 
works, is the ſame thing as telling you, that you 
need not have any care about ſuch good works 
themſelves. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Flow the imprudent uſe of an eftate corrupts all the 
tempers of the mind, and fills the heart with poor 
and ridiculous paſſions through the whole courſe of 
life ; repreſented in the character of F lavia, 

1. E has already been obſerved, that a prudent 

and religious care is to be uſed in the man- 
ner of ſpending our money or eſtate ; becauſe the 

manner of ſpending our . 5 makes ſo great a * 
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of our common life, and is ſo much the buſineſs of 
every day, that, according as we are wiſe or im- 

rudent in this reſpe&, the whole courſe of our 
lives will be rendered very wiſe, or very full of 
folly. ; 
Ferfone that are well afefed to religion, that re- 
ceive inſtruftions of piety with Meaſure and ſatis- 
fattion, often wonder how it comes to paſs, that 
they make no farther progreſs in that religion which 
they ſo much admzre. 
No the reaſon of it is this: it is becauſe reli- 
ion lives only in their kead, but ſomething elſe 
a as poſſeſſion of their hearts; and therefore, they 
continue from year to year mere admirers and prai- 
fers of piety, without ever coming up to its precepts, 
12. If it be aſked, why religion does not get 
poſſeſſion of their hearts? the reaſon is this: it is 
not becauſe they live in groſs fins or debaucheries, 
for their regard to religion preſerves them from ſuch 
| diſorders, | 
/ But it is becauſe their hearts are conſtantly em- 
Ployed, perverted, and kept in a wrong ſtate, by the 
indiſcreet uſe of ſuch things as are 7¹ to be uſed. 
he uſe and enjoyment of their eſtates is lawful, 
and therefore it never comes into their heads to ima- 
gine any great danger from that 122 The 
never reflect that there is a vain and imprudent uſe 
of their eſtates; which, though it does not deſtroy 
like groſs fins, yet lo diſorders the heart, and ſup- 
ports it in ſuch ſenſuality and dullneſs, ſuch pride 
and vanity, as makes it incapable of receiving the 
life and ſpirit of piety. 8 : 

For our ſouls may receive an infinite hurt, and 
be rendered incapable of all virtue, merely by the 
uſe of innocent and lawful things, 

3. What is more innocent than reſt and vetire- 
ment? And yet what more dangerous than ſloth 
and idleneſs? What is more lawful than eating 

and drinking? And yet what more deſtruftive of 
all virtue, what more fruitful of all vice, than ſen- 


& fuality and indulgence ? 
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How lauful and praiſe- wort hy is the care of a fa- 
mily ? and yet how certainly are many people ren- 
dered incapable of all virtue, by a worldly and ſo- 
licitons temper? . 

Now, it is for want of a religious exactneſs in 
the uſe of theſe innocent and lawful things, that re- 
ligion cannot get poſſeſſion of our hearts: and it is in 
the right and prudent management of ourſelves, as 
to theſe things, that the art of holy living chiefly 
conſiſts. 4 

* 4. Grofs us are prey ſeen, and eaſily avoided 
by perſons that profeſs religion: but the indiſcreet 
and dangerous ule of innocent and lawful things, 
as it does not ſhock our conſciences, ſo it is difficult 
to make people at all —_—— of co er of it, 

A an that expends all his eſtate in ſhorts 
and .— that — all her fortune + 
ſelf, can hardly be perfuaded that the ſpirit of te- 
ligion cannot ſubſiſt in ſuch a way of life. 

Theſe perſons, as has been obſerved, may live 
free from debaucheries; they may be friends of re- 
ligion, ſo far as to praiſe and ſpeak well of it, and 

mire it in their 1maginations: but it cannot go- 
vern their hearts, and be the ſpirit of their actions, 
till they change their way of life, and let religion 
give laws to the uſe and ſpending of their eſtates. 

For a woman that loves dreſs, that thinks no ex- 
pence too great to beſtow upon the adorning of her 
perſon, cannot ſtop there; for that temper draws 
a thouſand other follies along with it, and will 
render the whole courſe of her life, her bufine/5, 
her converſation, her hopes, her fears, her tafte, her 
pleaſures and diverſions, all ſuitable to it. 

* 5. Flavia and Miranda are two maiden ſiſters, 
that have each of them two Hundred pounds a year : 
they buried their parents twenty years ago, and 
have fince thattime ſpent their eſtate as they pleaſed, 

Flavia has been the wonder of all her friends, for 
her excellent management, in making ſo ſurpriſing 
a figure on ſo moderate a fortune. Several ladies 
that have twice her fortune, are not able to be 
always ſo genteel, and fo conſtant at all places of 
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pleaſure and expence. She has every thing that is in 
the faſhion, and is in every place where there is 
any diverſion, Flavia is very orthodox ; ſhe talks 


_ warmly againſt FHRreticks and Schiſmaticks, is ge- 


nerally at Church, and often at the Sacrament. She 
once commended a ſermon that was againſt the pride 
and vanity of dreſs, and thought it was very juſt 
againſt Lucinda, who ſhe takes to be a great deal 
finer than ſhe need to be. If any one aſks Flavia 
to do ſomething in charity, if ſhe likes the perſon 
that makes the propoſal, or happens to be in a right 


temper, ſhe will toſs him half a crown, or a crown ; 


and tell-him, if he knew what a long mulliner's bill 
ſhe had juſt received, he would think it a great 
deal for her to give. A quarter of a year after this, 
ſhe hears a ſermon upon the neceſſity of charity ; ſhe 
thinks. the man preaches well; that it is a very 
proper ſubjeA; that people want much to be put in 
mind of it; but ſhe applies nothing to herſelf, be- 
cauſe ſhe remembers that ſhe gave a crown ſome 
time ago, when ſhe could ſo ill ſpare it. 

6. As for poor people themſelves, ſhe will admit 
of no complaints from them : ſhe is very poſitive 
they are all cheats and liars, and will ſay any thing 
to get relief; and therefore it muſt be a fin to en- 
courage them in their evil ways. 

You would think Flavia*had the tendereſt con- 
ſcience in the world, if you was to ſee how ſcrupu- 
lous and apprehenſive ſhe is of the guilt and danger 
of giving amils, 

7. She buys ell books of wit and humour, and 
has made an expenſive collection of all our Engliſſ 
poets, For (he lays one cannot have a true taſte of 
any of them, without being very converſant with 
them all. | 
+ She will ſometimes read a book of piety, if it is a 
ſhort one, if it is much commended for file and 
language, and ſhe can tell where to borrow it. 


lavia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine 
wor. This makes her often-fit working in bed until 
noon, and be told many a long ſtory before ſhe is 


up; 
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up; ſo that I need not tell you her morning-devo- 
tions are not always rightly performed. 

Flavia would be a miracle of piety, if ſhe was 
but half ſo careful of her ſoul as jd 
The riſing of a pimple in her face, the ſting of a 
gnat, will make her keep her room two or three 
days; and ſhe thinks they are very raſk — 
that do not take care of things in time. This makes 
her fo over-care ful of her kealth, that ſhe never 
thinks ſhe is well enough; and ſo” over-indulgent, 
that ſhe never can be really well. So that it coſts 
her a great deal in ap wh Pant, wg and wakimgs 
draxghts, in ſpirits for the head, in _ for the 
nerves, in cordials for the ſtomach, and in /afron 
for her tea. | 

8. If you viſit Flavia on the Sunday, you will 
always meet good company you will know what 
is dojng in the world; you will hear the laſt lam- 
poon, be told who wrote it, and who is mean't by 
every name that is in it, -You will hear what plays 
were acted that week, which is the fineſt ſong in 


the opera, who was intolerable at the laſt aſſembly, 


and what games are moſt in faſhion. Flavia thinks 
they are Atheiſts that play at cards on the Sunday 
but ſhe will tell you the nicety of all the games, 
what cards ſhe held, how ſhe played them, and the 
hiſtory of all that happened at play, as ſoon as ſhe 
comes from church. If you would know who is 
rude and i-natured, who is vain and foppiſh, who 
lives too high, and who is in debt, if. you would 
know what is the quarrel at a certain houſe, or who 
and who are in love ; if you would know how late 
Belinda comes home at night, what clothes ſhe hag 
bought, how ſhe loves compliments, and what a long 
ſtory ſhe told at fuch a place; if you would know 
how croſs Lucius is to his wife, what ill-natured 
things he ſays to her when nobody hears him; if 
you would know how they hate one another in 
their hearts, though they appear ſo kind in public, 
ou muſt viſit Flavia on the Sunday. But ſtill ſhe 
as ſo great a regard 'for the holineſs of the day, 
that ſhe has turned a poor old widow out of her 
E 3 houle, 
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houſe, as a profane wretch, for having been found 
once mending her clothes on the Sunday-night, 

Thus lives Flavia; and it ſhe lives ten years 
longer, ſhe will have ſpent about fifteen hundred 
'and fixty Sundays after this manner, She will have 
wore 1 two hundred different ſuits of clothes. 
Out of theſe thirty years of her life, fifteen of 
them will have been diſpoſed of in bed; and of 
the remaining fifteen, about faurteen of them will 
have been conſumed in cating, drinking, dreſſing, 
viſiting, converſation, reading and hearing plays 
and romances; at operas, aſſemblies, balls, and di- 
verſions, For you may reckon all the time ſhe is 
up thus ſpent, except about an hour and a half that 
is diſpoſed of at Church, -moſt Sundays in the year, 
With great management, and under m:ghty rules of 
economy, ſhe will have ſpent fixty hundred pounds 
upon herſelf, bating only ſome ſhillings, crowns, or 
half-crowns, that have gone from her in accidental 
charities, 0 

9. I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, that it is im- 

offible for Flavia to be ſaved; but thus much muſt 
A ſaid, that ſhe has no grounds from ſcripture to 
think ſhe is in the way of ſalvation, For her whole 
life is in direct oppoſition to all thoſe tempers and 

practices which the goſpel has made neceſſary to 
ſalvation, 

If you was to hear her ſay, that ſhe had lived all 
her life like Anna the propheteſs, who departed not 
from the temple, but ſerved God with faſting and pray- 
ers night and day, you would look wpon her as very 
extravagant; and yet this would be no greater an 
extravagance, than for her to ſay, that ſhe had been 
ftriving lo enter in at the ſtrait gate, or making any 
one doctrine of the goſpel a rule of her liſe. 

She may as well ſay, that ſhe lived with. our Sa- 
viour when he was upon earth, as that ſhe has lived 
in imitation of him, or made it any part of her care 
to live in ſuch tempers, as he required of all thoſe 
that would be his diſczples. She may as truly ſay, 
that ſhe has every day waſhed the Saints feet, as that 
ſhe has lived in chriſtian humility and poverty of 

ſpirit; 
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ſpirit ; and as reaſonably think, that ſhe has taught 
a charity ſchool, as that ſhe has lived in works of 
charity. She has as much reaſon to think, that ſhe 


has been a /entinel in an army, as that ſhe has lived 


in watching and * And it may as fairly 
be ſaid, that ſhe lived by the labour of her hands, 
as that ſhe has given all diligence to make her calling 
and election ſure. 

10. And here it is to be well obſerved, that the 
poor, vain turn of mind, the irreligion, the folly and: 
vanity of this whole life of Flavia, is all owing to 
the manner of uſing her eſtate, It is this that hag 
formed her ſpirit, that has given life to every idle 
temper, that has _— ted every tr:fling paſſion, and 
kept her from all thoughts of a prudent, uſeful, 
and devout life. * ö 
When her parents died, ſhe had no thoughts 
about her two hundred pounds a year; but that ſhe 
had ſo much money to'do what ſhe would with, to 
ſpend upon-herſelf, to purchaſe the pleaſures and 
gratifications'of all her paſſions. | 

And it is this ſetting out, this falſe judgment, 
and indifcreet uſe of her fortune, that has filled 
her whole life with the fame indiſcretion, and kept 
her from thinking of what is right, and wife, and 
pious in every thing elle, 

If. you have ſeen her delighted in —4 and ro- 
mances, in ſcandal and backbiting, ealily flattered, 
and ſoon N if you have ſeen her devoted 
to pleafures and diverfions, a ſlave to every paſſion in 
its turn, nice in every thing that concerned her body 
or dreſs, and careleſs of every that might benefit her 
ſoul; it was becauſe ſhe had purchaſed all theſe tem- 
pers with the yearly revenue of her fortune. 

11. She might have been humble, ſerious, devout, 
a lover of good books, an admirer of prayer and re- 
tirement, careful of her time, diligent in good works, / 
full of charity and the love of God; but that the 
imprudent uſe of her eſtate forced all the contrary 
tempers upon her, | | 

And it was no wonder that ſhe ſhould turn her 


time, her mind, her kealth and ſtrength to the ſame 
uſes 


— | 
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uſes that ſhe turned her fortune. It is owing to her 
being wrong in ſo great an article of life, that you 
can he. nothing wiſe, or reaſonable, or pious, in 
any-other part of it. | 

* 12, And as Flavia ſeems to be undone by the 
unreaſonable uſe of her fortune; ſo the lownefs of 
moſt people's virtues, the imperſections of their 
piety, and the diſorders of their paſſions, are ge- 
nerally owing to their imprudent uſe and enjoy- 
ment of lawful things. 

More people are kept from a true ſenſe and taſte 
of religion, by a regular kind of ſenſuality and in- 
dulgence, than by groſs drunkenneſs, More men 
live regardleſs of the great daties of piety, through 
too great a concern for worldly goods, than through 
direct injuſtice, | | | 

1g. This man would perhaps be devout, if he 
was not ſo great a virtuoſo, Another is deaf to all 
the motives to piety, by indulging an idle, ſlothfut 
temper. 

Could you cure this man of his great curioſity 
and inquefitive temper, or that of his fal/e ſatistac- 
tion and thirſt after learning, you need do no more 
to make them both become men of great piety, 

If this woman would make fewer vifits, or that 
not be always talking, they would neither of them 
find it half ſo hard to be affected with religion. 
For all theſe things are only little, when they are 

compared to great fins and though they are little 
in that reſpect, yet they are great hindrances of a 
. pious ſpirit, 5 g 

Would we therefore make a real progreſs in re- 
ligion, we muſt not only abhor rar? and flotorious 
fins; but we muſt regulate the innocent and lawfut 
parts of our behaviour, and put the moſt common 
and allowed actions of life under the rules of dif- 
cretion and piety, | ö mY 
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CHAP. VII. 


How the wiſe and pious uſe of an eftate carrieth us to 
all the virtues of the chriſtian life ; repreſented in 
the character of Miranda, 


1. IRAN DA (the filter of Flavia) is a 
ſober, reaſonable Chriſtian, As ſoom 
as ſhe was miſtreſs of her time and fortune, 1t was 
her firſt thoughthow ſhe might beſt fulfil every — 
that God required of her in the uſe of them, an 
how ſhe might make the beſt and happieſt ule of 
this ſhort life, She depends upon the truth of what 
our bleſſed Lord hath ſaid, that there is but one thing 
needful ; and therefore makes her whole life bus 
one continual labour after it, She has but one rea- 
ſon for doing, or not doing, for liking, or not liking 
any thing; and that is, the will of God, She is 
not ſo weak as to pretend to add, what is called ths 
fine lady, to the true Chriſtian ; Miranda thinks too 
well, to be taken with the ſound of ſuch filly words, 
She has renounced the world, to follow Chriſt in 
the exerciſe of humility, charity, devotion, abſti- 
nence, and heavenly affections; and that is Mi- 
randa's fine breeding. | 

Whilſt ſhe was under her mother, ſhe was forced 
to be genteel, to live in ceremony, to fit up late at 
nights, to be in the folly of every faſhion, and always 
viſiting on Sundays, to go loaded with a burden of 
Anery to the holy ſacrament, to be in every polite 
converſation, to 4 prophaneneſs at the play-houſe, 
and wanton ſongs and love-intrigues at the opera, 
to dance at public places, that fops and rakes might 
admire the E of her ſhape, and the beauty of 


her motions, The remembrance of this way of - 
life makes her exceeding careful to maintain a 


contrary behaviour, 

2. Miranda does not divide her duty between 
God, her neighbour, and herfelf; but ſhe conſiders 
all as due to God, and ſo does every thing in his 
name, and for his ſake, This makes her conſider 


her 
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her fortune as the gift of God, that is to be uſed, ag 
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every thing is that belongs to God, for the wiſe 
and reaſonable ends of a Chriſtian and holy life, 
Her fortune therefore is divided betwixt herſelf 
and ſeveral other poor people, and ſhe has only her 
part of relief from it. he thinks it the ſame folly 
to indulge herſelf in needleſs expences, as to give 
to other people to ſpend in the ſame way: there- 


fore, as ſhe will not give a poor man money to go to 


ſee a puppet-fhew ; neither will ſhe allow herſelf any 
to ſpend in the ſame manner, thinking it very pro- 
ou to be as wiſe herſelf as ſhe expects poor men 

ould be. For is it a folly and a crime in a poor 
man, ſays Miranda, to waſte what is given him in 
fooliſh trifles, whilſt he wants meat, drink, and 


elothes? And is it leſs folly, or a leſs crime in me, 


to _—_ that money in filly diverſions, which might 
be ſo much better ſpent in imitation of the divine 
goodneſs, in works of kindneſs and charity to- 


wards my fellow-creatures and fellow-chriſtians ? 


If a-poor man's own neceſlities are a reaſon why 
he ſhould not waſte any of his money idly, ſurely 
the neceſſities of the poor, the excellency of charity, 
which is received as done to Chriſt himſelf, is a 
much greater reaſon why no one ſhould ever waſte 
any off his money. For if he does fo, he does not 
only, like the poor man, waſte that which he wants 
himſelf; but bh: wa that which is wanted for 
the moſt noble uſes, and which Chriſt himſelf 1s 
ready to receive at his hands. And if we are an 

at a poor man, and look upon him as a wretch, 
when he throws away that which ſhould buy his 


own bread, how muſt we appear in the fight of 


God, if we make a wanton idle uſe of that which 
would buy bread and clothes for our hungry and 
naked brethren, who are as near and dear to God 
as we are, and fellow-heirs of the ſame ſtate of fu- 
ture glory? This is the ſpirit of Miranda, and 
thus the uſes the gifts of God: ſhe is only one of a 
certain number of poor people that are relieved out 
of her forture; and ſhe only differs from them in 


the blefſednefs of giving. * 
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3. If you was to ſee her, you would wonder 
what poor body it was, that was ſo ſuprizingly neat 
and clean. She has but one rule that ſhe obſerves 
in her dreſs, to be always clean, and in the cheapeſt 
things, Every thing about her reſembles the purity 
of her ſoul ; and ſhe is always clean without, be- 
cauſe ſhe is always pure within, 

Every morning ſees her early at herprayers. She 
rejoices in the beginning of every day, becauſe it 
begins all her pious rules of holy living, and brings 
the freſh” pleaſure of repeating them, She ſeems 
to be as a guardian Angel to thoſe that dwell about 
her, with her watchings and prayers, bleſſing the 
place where ſhe dwells, and making interceſſion 
with God for thoſe that are aſleep. 

Her devotions have had ſome intervals; and 


God has heard ſeveral of her private prayers, be- 


fore the light is ſuffered to enter into her ſiſter's 


room. Miranda does not know what it is to have 


a dull half-day ; the returns of her hours of prayer, 
and her religious exerciles, come too often to let 
any conſiderable part of time lie heavy upon her 
hands, 

4. When you ſee her at work, you ſee the ſame 
wildom that governs all her other actions. She is 
either doing ſomething that is neceſſary for herſelf, 
or neceſſary for others who want to be aſliſted, 
There is ſcarce a poor 2 in the neighbourhood, 
but wears ſomething or other that has had the la- 
bour of her hands, Her wiſe and pious mind nei- 
ther wants the amuſement, nor can bear with the 
folly of idle and impertinent work. She can admit 
of no ſuch folly as this in the day, becauſe ſhe is 
to anſwer for all her actions at night. When there 
is no wiſdom to be obſerved in the employment of 
her hands, when there is no uſeful or charitable 
work to be done, Miranda will work no more, 

At her table ſhe lives ſtrictly oy this rule of holy 
ſcripture, Whether ye eat or drink, or whatſoever ye 


do, do all to the glory of God, This makes her begin 

and end every meal, as ſhe begins and ends eve 

day, with acts of devotion, She eats and drinks 
* 9 only 
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gular an 
abſtinence, that every meal is an exerciſe of /elf- 
denial ; and ſhe humbles her body every time that 
ſhe is forced to op it, If Miranda was to run a 
race for her life, ſhe would ſubmit to a diet that way 

roper for it: but as the race which is ſet before 
1 5 is a race of ooze rity, and heavenly affec- 
tion, which ſhe is to finiſh in a corrupt, dilbedapes 
body of earthly none; ſo her every day diet has 
only this one end, to make her body fitter for this 
ſpiritual race. She does not weigh her meat in a 


= of ſcales ; but ſhe weighs it in a much better 


allance: ſo much as gives a proper ſtrength to her 
body, and renders it able and willing to obey the 
ſoul, to join in pſalms and prayers, and lift up 
eyes and hands towards heaven with greater rea- 
dineſs, ſo much is Miranda's meal. So that Mi- 
randa will never have her eyes ſwell with fatneſs, 
or pant under a heavy load of fleſh, till ſhe has 
changed her religion, 
8. The holy ſcriptures, eſpecially of the New 
Teſtament, are her daily ſtudy; theſe ſhe reads 


+ with a watchful attention, conſtantly caſting an eye 


upon herſelf, and trying herſelf by every doctrine 
that is there, When ſhe has the New Teſtament 
in her hand, ſhe ſuppoſes herſelf at the feet of our 
Saviour and. his Apoſtles: and makes every thing 
that ſhe learns of them ſo many laws of her life, 
She receives their ſacred words with as much at- 
tention and reverence, as if ſhe ſaw their perſons, 
and knew that they were juſt come from heaven, 
on purpoſe to teach her the way that leads to it, 

She thinks that the trying herſelf eyery day by 
the doctrines of ſcripture, is the only poſſible way 
to be ready for her trial at the laſt day, 

Of all Lomen writings, the lives of pious per- 


ſons, and eminent ſaints, are her greatelt delight. 
In theſe ſhe ſearches as for hidden treaſure, hoping 
to find ſome ſecret of holy living, ſome uncommon 
degree of piety, which ſhe may make her own, 
By this means Miranda has her head and heart 
ſtored with all the principles of wiſdom = ho- 

8 ineſs. 
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lineſs. She is ſo full of the one main buſineſs of 


life, that ſhe finds it difficult to converle upon any 
other ſubject; and if you are in her company, you 
muſt be made wiſer and better, whether you will 
or no. | | 

* 6, To relate her charity, would be to relate the 
hiſtory of every day for twenty years; for ſo long 
has all her fortune been ſpent that way. She has 
ſet up near twenty poor tradeſmen that had failed 
in their buſineſs, and ſaved as many from failing, 
She has educated ſeveral poor children, that were 
picked up in the ſtreets, and put them in an honeſt 
employment. As ſoon as any labourer is confined 
at home with ſickneſs, ſhe ſends him, till he recovers, 
twice the value gf his wages, that he may have one 
part to give to his family, as uſual, and the other 
to provide things convenient for his ſickneſs, 

f a family ſeems too large to be ſupported by 
the labour of thoſe that can work in it, ſhe pays 
their rent, and gives them ſomething yearly to- 
wards their clothing, By this means there are 
many poor families that live in a comfortable man- 
ner, and are from year to year bleſſing her in their 
prayers. If there is any poor man or woman that 
is more than ordinary wicked and reprobate, Mi- 
randa has her eye upon them: ſhe watches their 
time of need and adverſity; andif ſhe can diſcover 
that they are in any great ſtraits or affliction, ſhe 
gives them ſpeedy relief, She has this care for 
this ſort of people, becauſe ſhe once ſaved a very 

rofligate 28 from being carried to priſon, Who 
immediately became a true penitent. 

7. There is nothing in the character of Miranda 
more to be admired than this temper. For this 
tenderneſs of affection towards the moſt abandoned 
finners, is the higheſt inſtance of a divine and god- 
like ſoul. 

Miranda once paſſed by a houſe, where the man 
and his wife were curſing and {wearing at one ano- 
ther in a moſt dreadful manner, and three children 
crying about them. This fight ſo much affected her 
compaſſionate mind, wm e went the next day, 


and 
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and bought the three children, that they might not 
be ruined by living with ſuch wicked parents, 
They now live with Miranda, are bleſſed with her 
care and prayers, and all the good works which 
ſhe can do for them. They hear her talk, they ſee 
her live, they join with her in pſalms and prayers. 
The eldeſt of them has already converted his pa- 
rents ftom their wicked life; and ſhews a turn of 
mind ſo remarkably pious, that Miranda intends 
him for holy orders ; that being thus ſaved himſelf, 
he may be zealous in the ſalvation of ſouls, and do 
to other miſcrable objects, as ſhe has done to him, 
8, Miranda is a conſtant relief to poor people in 
their misfortunes and accidents, There are ſome- 
\ times little misfortunes that happen to them, which 
of themſelves they could never be able to over- 
come. The death of a cow, or a horſe, or ſome 
little robbery, would keep them in diſtreſs all their 
lives. She does not ſuffer them to grieve under 
fuch accidents as theſe. She immediately gives 
them the full value of their loſs, and makes uſe of 
it as a means of raiſing their minds towards God, 
She- has a great tenderneſs for old people that are 
own paſt their labour, The parifh allowance, to 
ach people is very ſeldom a comfortable main- 
tenance. For this reaſon they are the conſtant ob- 
jects of her care, She adds fo much to their allgw- 
ance, as ſomewhat exceeds the wages they got when 
they were young. This ſhe does to comfort the 
infirmities of their age, that, being free from trouble 
and diſtreſs, they may ſerve God in peace and tran- 
quillity of mind, She has generally a large num- 
ber of this kind, who, by her charities and exhor- 
tations to holineſs, ſpend their laſt days in great 

piety and devotion. | 
g. Miranda never wants compaſſion, even to 
common beggars ; eſpecially towards thoſe that are 
old or fick, or full of ſores, that want eyes or limbs, 
She hears their 4 am with tenderneſs, gives 
them ſome proof of her kindneſs, and never rejects 
them. with hard or reproachful language, for fear 


of adding affliction to her fellow-creatures, bs 


( :F-. 

If a poor traveller tells her, that he has neither 
ſtrength, nor food, nor money left, ſhe never bids him 
go to the place from whence he came, or tells him, 
that ſhe cannot relieve him, becauſe he may be a 
cheat, and ſhe does not know him; but ſhe relieves 
him for that reaſon, becauſe he is a ſtranger, and 
unknown to her, For it is the moſt noble part of 
charity, to be kind and tender io thoſe whom we 
never ſaw hefore, and perhaps never may ſee again 
in this life. [ was @ ſtranger, and ye took me in, 
ſaith our bleſſed Saviour: but who can perſom this 
duty, that will not relieve perſons that are un- 
known to him ? 

Miranda confiders, that Lazarus was a common 
beggar; that he was the care of Angels, and carried 
into. .1braham's boſom. She conſiders, that our 
bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles were kind to beg- 
gars ; that they ſpoke comfortably to them, healed 
their diſeaſes, and reſtored eyes and, limbs to the 
lame and blind; that Peter ſaid to the beggar that 
wanted an alms from him, Silver and gold have 1 
none, but ſuch as 1 have give I thee : in the name 2 

efus Chriſt of Nazareth, riſe up and walk. Mirand 
therefore never treats beggars with diſregard and 
averſion ; but ſhe imitates the kindneſs of our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles towards them; and though 
ſhe cannot, like them, work miracles for their re- 
lief, yet ſhe relieves them with that power that ſhe 
hath ; and may ſay with the Apoſtle, ſuck as I have 
give I thee, in the name of Feſus Chrijt. | 

* It may be, ſays Miranda, that I may often give 
to thoſe that do not deſerve it, or that will make 
an ill uſe of my alms. But what then? Is not this 
the very method. of divine goodneſs? Does not 
Cod make his Sun to riſe on the evil and on the good ? 
Is not this the very goodneſs that is recommended 
to us in ſcripture, that by imitating of it, we may 
be children of our Father which is in heaven, who 


fendeth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt? And ſhall 

I with-hold a little money or food from my fellow- 

creature, for fear he ſhould not. be good enough to 

receive it of me? Do {bag of God to deal with 
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me, not according to my merit, but according to 
his own great goodneſs; and ſhall I be fo abſurd, 
as to with-hold my charity from a poor brother, be- 
cauſe he may perhaps not deſerve it? Shall I ule 
a meaſure towards him, which I pray God never to 
uſe towards me ? a 
Beſides, where has the ſcripture made merit the 
rule or meaſure of charity; on the contrary, the 
ſcripture faith, I thy enemy hunger, feed him ; uf he 
thirſt, give him drink. a 
10. Now this plainly teaches us, that the merit 
of perſons is to be no rule of our charity, but that 
we are to do acts of kindneſs to thoſe that leaft of 
all deſerve it, For if I am to love and do good to 
my worſt enemies; if I am to be charitable to them, 
notwithſtanding all their bite and malice, ſurely 
merit is no meaſure of charity, If I am not to 
with-hold my charity from ſuch bad people, and 
Who are at the ſame time my enemies, ſurely I am 
not to deny alms to poor beggars, whom I neither 
know to be bad people, nor any way my enemies, 
* 11. You will perhaps fay, that by this means 
I encourage people to be beggars, But the ſame 
thoughtleſs 7 e may be made againſt all kinds 
of charities, for they may encourage people to de- 
pend upon them. The ſame may be ſaid againſt 
forgiving our enemies, for it may encourage people 
to do us hurt. The ſame may be ſaid, even againſt 
the goodneſs of God, that by pouring his bleſſings 
on the evil and on the good, on the jult and on the 
unjuſt, evil and unjuſt men are encouraged in their 
wicked ways. The ſame may be ſaid againſt cloth- 
ing the naked, or giving medicines to the ſick, for 
that may encourage people to neglect themſelves, 
and be careleſs of their health. But when the love 
of God dwelleth in you, when it has enlarged your 
heart, and filled you with bowels of mercy and 
"compaſſion, you will make no more ſuch objections 
as theſe, | 
When you are at any time turning away the poor, 
the old, the 42 and helpleſs traveller, the lame, or 
the blind, aſk yourſelf this queſtion, Dol * 
- Wi 


. 
wiſh theſe poor creatures may be as happy as Le- 
zarus, who was carried by Angels into Abraham's 


boſom? Do I ſincerely defire that God would 


make them fellow-heirs with me in eternal glory ? 
Now if you ſearch into your foul, you will find 


that there is none of theſe motions there, that you 
are wiſhing nothing of this, For it is impoſſible 


for any one heartily to wiſh a paor creature ſo great 
a happineſs, and yet nat have a heart to give him a 
mall alms, For this reafon, ſays Miranda, as far 


as I can, I give to all, becauſe I pray to God to for- 


gs all ; and I cannot refule an alms to thoſe whom 
pray God to bleſs, whom I wiſh to be partakers 
of eternal glory ; but am glad to ſhew ſome degree of 
love to ſuch, as, I hope, will be the objects of the 
infinite love of God. And if, as our Saviour has 
allured us, it be more bleſſed to give than to recetve, we 
ought to look upon thoſe that aſk our alms, as fo 
many friends and benefactors that come to do us a 


greater good than they can receive, that come to be 


witneſſes of our charity, to be monuments of our love, 
to be our advocates with God, to appear for us at 
the day of judgment, and to help us to a bleſſedneſs 
greater than our alms can beſtow on them, 


12, This is the ſpirit, and this is the life'of the 


devout Miranda ; and if ſhe lives ten years longer, 
ſhe will have ſpent fixty kundred pounds in charity; 
for that which ſhe allows herſelf, may fairly be 


reckoned amongſt her aims. 


When ſhe dies, ſhe mult ſhine amangſt Apoſtles, 
and Saints, and Martyrs; ſhe muſt ſtand amongſt 
the firſt ſervants of God, and be glorious amongſt 
thoſe that have fought the good fight, and finiſhed 


their courſe with joy. 


13, Now this life of Miranda, which 1 heartily 0 


recommend to the imitation of her ſex, however 
contrary it may ſeem to the way and faſhion of the 
world, is yet ſuitable to the true ſpirit, and founded 
upon the plaineſt doctrines of chriſtianity. 

To live as ſhe does, is as truly ſuitable to the 
goſpel of Chriſt, as to be baptized, or receive the 


rament. 
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Her ſpirit is that which animated the Saints of 
former ages; and it is becauſe they lived as ſhe does, 
that we now celebrate their memories, and praiſe 
God for their examples, 

There is nothing that is whimfical, trifling, or un- 
+, me in her character; but every thing there 
deicribed, is a right and proper inſtance of a ſolid 
and real piety. 

14. It is as eaſy to ſhew, that it is whimfical to 
go to Church, or to ſay one's prayers, as that it is 
whimſical to obſerve any of theſe rules of life, 
For all Miranda's rules of living unto God, of 
ſpending her time and fortune, of eating, working, 
dreſſing, and converſing, are as ſubſtantial parts of 
a reaſonable and holy life, as devotion and prayer, 

For there is nothing to be ſaid for the wiſdom of 
ſobriety, the wiſdom of devotion, the wiſdom of 
charity, or the wiſdom of humility, but what is as 
good an argument for the wiſe and reaſonable uſe 
of apparel, 

If you fancy that it is your only folly, and that 
therefore there can be no great matter in it, you are 
like thoſe that think they are only guilty of the 
folly of covetouſneſs, or the folly of ambition, 
Now though ſome people may live fo plauſible a 
life, as to appear bi with no other fault 
than that of covetouſneſs or ambition; yet the caſe 
is not as it appears, for covetouſneſs or ambition 
cannot ſubſiſt in a heart that is in other reſpeCts 
rightly devoted to God, 5 75 

la like manner, though ſome people may ſpend 
moſt that they have in needleſs ornaments of drefs, 
and yet ſeem to be in other reſpeRs truly pious, yet 
it is certainly falſe; for it is as impoſſible for a mind 
that is in a true ſtate of religion, to be vain in the 
ule of clothes, as to be vain in the uſe of alms 
or devotions. Now to convince you of this from 
your own refleCtions, let us ſuppoſe that ſome 
eminent Saint, as for inſtance, that the holy Vir- 
gin Mary was ſent into the world to be again in 
a ſtate of trial for a few years, and that you was 
going to her to be edified by her great piety, would 
you expect to find her dreſſed out and — in 
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fine and expenſive clothes? No: you would know 


in your own mind, that it was as impoſſible as to 
find her learning to dance, Do but add Saint, or 
holy, to any perſon, either man or woman, and your 
own mind tells you immediately, that ſuch a cha- 
rater cannot admit of the vanity of fine apparel, 
A Saint finely dreſſed, is as great nonſenſe, às an 
Apoſtle in an embroidered ſuit. Every one's own na- 
tural ſenſe convinces him of the inconſiſtency of 
theſe things. 

15. Now what is the reaſon, that when you 
think of a Saint, or eminent ſervant of God, you 
cannot admit of the vanity of apparel? Is it not 
becauſe it is inconſiſtent with fuch a right ſtate of 
heart? And is not this therefore a demonſtration, 
that where ſuch vanity is admitted, there a right 
ſtate of heart muſt needs be wanted ? For as cer- 
tainly as the holy Virgin Mary could not indulge 
herſelf, or conform to the vanity of the world in 
dreſs and figure ; lo certain is it, that none can in- 
dulge themſelves in this vanity, but thoſe who want 
her piety of heart; and conſequently it muſt be 
owned, that all needleſs and expenſive finery of 
dreſs is the effect of a diſordered heart. N 

Covetouſneſs is not a crime, becauſe there is an 
harm in gold or filver: but becauſe it ſuppoſes a 
fooliſh and unreaſonable ſtate of mind, that 1s fallen 
from its true good, and ſunk into ſuch a poor and 
wretched ſatisfaction. 

In like manner, the expenfive finery of dreſs is not 
a crime, becauſe there is any thing good or evil in 
clothes, but becauſe. the expenſive ornaments of 
clothing ſhew a fooliſi and unreaſonable ſtate of heart, 
that is fallen from = notions of human nature, 
that abuſes the end of clothing, and turns the ne- 
ceſſities of life into ſo many inſtances of pride and 
folly, 

. This therefore is the way that you are to 
judge of the crime of vain apparel: you are to con- 
fider it as an offence againſt the proper uſe of clothes, 
as covetouſneſs is an offence againſt the proper uſe 
of money; you are to conſider it as an * 
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of proud and unreaſonable tempers, as an offence 
againſt-the humility and ſobriety of the Chriſtian ſpi- 
rit; you are to conſider it as an offence againſt all 
thoſe doctrines hat require you to do all to the 
of God, that require you to make a right uſe 

of your talents; you are to conſider it as an offence 
againſt all thoſe texts of ſcripture, that command 
ou to love your neighbour as yourfelf, to feed the 
ungry, to clothe the naked, and do all works of 


charity that you are able, So that you muſt not 


deceive yourſelf with ſaying, Where can be the 
harm of clothes? For the covetous man might as 
well ſay, Where can be the harm of gold or 4 8 
But you muſt conſider, that it is a great deal of 
harm to want that wiſe, and reaſonable, and humble 
ſtate of heart, which is according to the ſpirit of 
religion, and which no one can have in the manner 


that he ought to have it, who indulges himſelf 


either in the vanity of dreſs, or the 2 of riches. 


17. Some perſons perhaps, who admire the liſe 
of Miranda, may ſay, How can it be propoſed as a 

common example? How can we thatare married, 
or we who are under the direQion of our parents, 
imitate ſuch a life? 

It is anſwered, Juſt as you may imitate the life 
of our bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles, The cir- 
cumſtances of our Saviour's life, and the ſtate and 
condition of his Apoſtles, were more different from 

ours than that of Miranda's is; and yet their life 
is the common example that is propoſed to all 
Chriſtians. 
It is their ſpirit therefore, their piety, their love 
of God, that you are to imitate, and not the parti- 
cular form of their life, 

Act under God as they did, direct your common 
actions to that end which they did, glorify your 
proper ſtate with ſuch love of God, luch charit 
to your neighbour, ſuch humility and ſelf-denial, 
as they did: and then, though you are only teach- 
ing your own children, and St, Paul is convertin 
whole nations, yet you are following his ſteps, — 
acting after his example. 


18. Do 
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18. Do not think therefore, that you cannot or 
need not be like Miranda, becauſe you are not in 
her ſtate of life: for as the ſame ſpirit and temper 
would have made Miranda a ſaint, though ſhe had 
been forced ta labour for a maintenance; ſo if you 
Will but aſpire after her ſpirit and temper, —_ 
form and condition of life will furniſh you with ſuf- 
ficient means of employing it, 

Miranda is what ſhe is, becauſe ſhe does every 
thing in the name, and with regard to her duty to 
God; and when you do the ſame, you willbe exactly 
like her, though you are never ſo different from 
her in the outward ſtate of your life. 

You are married, you ſay; therefore you have 
not your time and fortune in your power as ſhe has. 
It is very true; and therefore you cannot ſpend 
ſo muck time, nor ſo much money in the manner that 
ihe does, : 

But now Miranda's perfection does not conſiſt in 
this, that ſhe ſpends fe much time, or ſo much money 
in ſuch a manner, but that ſhe is careful to make 
the beſt uſe of all that time and money which ſhe 
has, Do you this, and then youare like Miranda, 

If ſhe has two hundred pounds a year, and you 
have only two mites, have you not the more reaſon 
to be exceeding exact in the wiſeſt uſe of it? If 
ſhe has a great deal of time, and you have but a 
little, ought you not to be the more watchful and 
circumſpect, leſt that little ſhould be loſt ? 


c H Ap. VIII. 


Shewing how all orders and ranks of men and women, 
of all ages, are obliged to devote themſelves unto 
God, 


1, I HAVE in the foregoing chapers gone through 

the ſeveral great inſtances of Chriſtian de- 
votion, and ſhewn, that all the parts of our com- 
mon life, our e ments, our talents, and gifts of 


fertune, are all to be made holy and acceptable unto 


God, 
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God, by a wiſe and religious uſe of every thing, 
and by directing our actions and deſigns to ſuch 
ends as are ſuitable to the glory of God, 

I ſhall now fhew, that this regularity of devo- 
tion, this holineſs of common life, this religious 
ule of every thing that we have, is a devotion that 
is the duty of all orders of Chriſtian people. 

* Fulvius has had a learned education, and taken 
his degrees in the Univerſity ; he came from thence, 
that he might be free from any rules of life. He 
takes no employment upon him, nor enters into 
any buſineſs, becauſe he thinks that every employ- 
mentior buſineſs calls people to the juſt diſcharge 
of its ſeveral duties. hen he is grave, he will 
tell you that he did not enter into holy orders, be- 
' Cauſe he looks upon it to be a ſtate that requires 
great holineſs of life, and that it does not ſuit his 
temper to be ſo good. He will tell you that he 
never intends to marry, becauſe he cannot oblige 
himſelf to that regularity of life, which he takes to be 
the duty of thoſe that are at the head of a family. 
He refuſed to be godfather to his nephew, becauſe 
he will have no truft of any kind to anſwer for. 

Fuloius thinks that he is conſcientious in this 
conduct, and is therefore content with the moſt 
idle, impertinent, and careleſs life. 

He has no religion, no devotion, no pretences 
to piety. He lives by no rules, and thinks all is 
very well, becauſe he is neither a prieſt, nor a fa- 
ther, no a guardian, nor has any employment or fas 
\ mily to look after, 

* 2, But Fulvius, you are a rational creature, and 
as ſuch, are as much obliged to live according to 
reaſon and order, as a prieſt is obliged to attend at 
the altar, or a guardian to be faithful to his truſt: 
if you live contrary to reaſon, = do not commit 
a ſmall crime, you do not break a ſmall truſt; but 
you break the law of your nature, you rebel againſt 
God who gave you that nature, and put yourſelf 
amongſt thoſe whom the God of reaſon and order 
will puniſh as apoftates and deferters, 

Though 


* 


3 
Though you have no employment, yet as you are 
baptized into the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, 
ou are as much obliged to live according to the 
holineſs of the Chriſtian ſpirit, as any man is obliged - 
to be honeſt and faithful in his calling, If you 
abuſe this great calling, you are not falſe in a ſmall 
matter, but you abuſe the precious blood of Chriſt ; 
ou crucify the Son of God afreſh ; you neglett the 
higheſt inſtances of divine goodneſs; you diſgrace 
the Church of God ; youblemiſh the body of Chriſt; 
you abuſe the means of grace, and the promiſes of 
glory; and it will be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon at the day of judgment than for you, 

3. No man therefore mult think himſelf excuſed 
from the exactne of piety, becauſe he has choſen 
to be idle and independent in the world; for the ne- 
cefities of a reaſonable and holy life are not founded 
in the ſeveral conditions and employments of this 
life, but in the immutable nature of God and the 
nature of man, A man is not to be reaſonable and 
holy, becauſe he is a prieſt, ar a father of a family; 
but he is to be a pious prieſt, and a good father, be- 
cauſe piety and goodneſs are the laws of human 
nature, Could any man pleaſe God, without living 
according to reaſon and order, there would be no- 
thing diſpleaſing to God in an idle prieſt or a repro» 
bate father. He therefore that abuſes his reaſon, is 
like him that abuſes the 28 and he that ne- 
glects the holineſs of the Chriſtian life, is as the 
man that diſregards the moſt important truſt. 

* 4. If a man was to chuſe to put out his eyes, ra- 
ther than enjoy the light, and ſee the works of 
God; if he ſhould voluntarily kill himſelf, by re- 
fuling to eat and drink, every one would own, that 
ſuch a one was a rebel againſt God, that juſtly de- 
ſerved his higheſt „ You would not 
ſay, that this was only finful in a proc or a maſter 
of a family, but in every man as ſuch, | 

Now wherein does the ſinfulneſs of this beha- 
viour confiſt ? Does it not conſiſt in this, that he 
abuſes his nature, and refuſes to act that part for 
which God had created him? But if this be true, 


then 


* 


\ 
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then all perſons that abuſe their reaſon, that act a 
different part from that for which God created 
them, are, like this man, rebels againſt God, and 
on the ſame account ſubjeR to his wrath. 

5. Let us ſuppoſe that this man, inſtead of put- 
ting out his of 1 had only employed them in look- 
ing at ridiculous things, or ſhut them up in ſleep ; 
that inſtead of ſtarving himſelf to death, by not 
eating at all, he ſhould turn every meal into a feaſt, 
and eat and drink like an epicure ; could he be ſaid 
to have lived more to the glory of God ? Could he 
any more be ſaid to act the part for which God had 
created him, than if he had put out his eyes, and 
ſtarved himſelf to death ? 

Now do but ſuppoſe a man acting unreaſonably; 
do but ſuppoſe him extinguiſhing his reaſon, in- 
ſtead of putting out his eyes, and living in a courſe 
of folly and impertinence, inſtead of ſtarving him- 
ſelf to death, and then you have found out as great 
a rebel againſt God, 

6, If we conſider mankind as a redeemed order 
df fallen ſpirits, that dre baptized into a fellowſhip 
with the Son of God; to be temples of the Holy 
Ghoſt; to live according to his holy inſpirations ; 
to offer to God the reaſonable ſacrifice of an humble, 
pious, and thankful life; to purify themſelves from 
the diſorders of their fall; to make a right uſe of 
the means of grace, in order to be ſons of eternal 

lory : if we look at mankind in this true light, 
then we ſhall find, that all tempers that are con- 
trary to this holy ſociety, that are abuſes of this in- 
finite mercy; all actions that make us unlike to 
Chriſt, that diſgrace his body, that abuſe the means 
of grace, and oppoſe our hopes of glory, have every 
thing in them that can make us for ever odious unto 
God, So that though pride and ſenſuality, and 
other vices of the like kind, do not hurt civil 
ſociety, as cheating and diſhoneſty do: yet they hurt 
that ſociety, and oppoſe thoſe ends, which are 
greater and more glorious in the eyes of God, than 

all the ſocieties that relate to this world. 
7. Nothing therefore can be more fooliſh, than 


to imagine, that becauſe we are private perſons F ho 
ve 
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have taken upon us no charge or employment of 
life, that therefore we may live more at large, in- 
dulge our appetites, and be leſs careful of holineſs, 
for it is as good an excuſe for cheating and diftoneſty ; 
becauſe he- that abuſes his reaſon, that indulges him- 
ſelf in ſloth and ſenſuality, and negletts to act the 
wiſe and reaſonable part of -a- true Chriſtian, has 
every thing in his life to render him. hateful © 
God, that is to be found in cheating and diſhonefly, 

If thereſore you rather chuſe to be an idle epicure, 
than to be unfaithful ; if you rather chuſe to live 
in ſenſuality, than to injure your neighbour in his 
goods, you have made no better a proviſion forthe 
favour of God, than he that rather chuſes to rob a 
houſe, than to rob a church. 

For the abuſing of our own nature, is as great a 
diſobedience againſt God, as the injuring ourneigh- 
bour ; and he that wants piety towards God, has 
done as much to damn himſelf, as he tliat wants 
honeſty towards men. 

8. Again as it is an eaſy thing to worſhip God 
with forms of words, and to obſerve times of offer- 
ing them unto him, ſo it is the ſmalleſt kind of 

lety. | 

Ad, on the other hand, as it is more difficult 
to worſhip God with our ſubſtance, to honour him 
with the right uſe of our time, to offer to him the 
continual ſacrifice of ſelf-denial and mortification ; 
as it requires more piety to eat and drink only for 
ſuch — as may glorify God, to undettake no la- 
bour, nor allow of any diverſion, but where we can 
att in the- name of God; as it is moſt difficult to 


Gacrifice all our — 2 and make pieiy to 


God the rule and meaſure of all the actions of our 


commons life; ſo the devotion of this kind is a 


much-more acceptable ſervice unto God, than thoſe 
words of devotion which we offer to him eitherin 
the Church or in our cloſet. 

Every ſober reader will eaſily perceive, that I do 
not intend to leſſen the true and great value of 
prayers, either public or | ny but only to 
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pleaſed but by chance, as his temper happens to 
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tion, when compared to a devout liſe. 
9. To ſee this in a yet clearerlight, let us ſuppoſe 
a perſon to have appointed times for praiſing God 
with pſalms and hymns, and to be ſtrict in the ob. 
ſervation of them; let it be ſuppoſed alſo, that in 


his common life he is reſtleſs and uneaſy, full of 
murmurings and complaints at every thing, never 


carry him, but murmuring and repining at the very 
ſeaſons, and having ſomething to diſlike in every 
ching that happens to him. Now, can you con- 
ceive any thing more abſurd and unreaſonable, than 
ſuch a character as this? Is ſuch a one to be reckoned 
thankful to God, becauſe he has forms of praiſe 
which he offers to him? Nay, 1s it not certain, 
that ſuch forms of praiſe muſt be ſo far from being 
an acceptable devotion to God, that they muſt be 


| abhorred as an abomination? Now the abſurdity 00 


which you ſee in this inſtance, is the ſame in any 00 
other part of our life. If our common life hath any C 
contrariety to our prayers, it is the ſame abomina- C: 
tion, as ſongs of thankſgiving in the mouths of C 
murmurers. 0 

Bended knees, whilſt you are clothed with pride; te 
heavenly petitions, whilſt you are hoarding up trea- Wl * 
ſures upon earth; holy devotions, whilſt you live 
in the follies of the world; prayers of meekneſs L 
and charity, whilſt your heart is the ſeat of ſpite 8 
and reſentment; hours of prayer, whilſt you give i 
up days and years to idle diverſions, impertinent e 
viſits, and fooliſh plealures, are as. abſurd, unac- Wl 9 
ceptable ſervices to God, as forms of thankſgiving 
from a perſon that lives in repinings and diſcontent, 

So that unleſs the common courſe of our lives 
be according to the common ſpirit of our prayers, 
our prayers are ſo far from being a ſufficient degree 
of devotion, that they become an empty tip-labour; 
or, What is worſe, a notorious hypocriſy, 

10. Seeing therefore we are to make the fpirit 
and temper of our prayers the common ſpirit and 
temper of our lives, this may convince us, Nr all 

| | ers 
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orders of people are to labour after the ſame utmo/? 
perfection of the Chriſtian life. For as all Chril- 
tians are to uſe the ſame holy and heavenly devo- 
tions, as they are all with the ſame carneſtnels to 
pray for the Spirit of God; lo is it a ſufficient proof, 


that all orders of people are, to the utmoſt of their 


power, to make their life agreeable to that one ſpi- 
tit for which they are all to pray. 

* A ſoldier, or a tradeſman, is not called to mi- 
niſter at the altar, or preach the goſpel ; but every 
ſoldier or tradeſman 1s as much obliged to be de- 
vout, humble, holy, and heavenly-minded in all 
the parts of his common life, as a Clergyman 13 obliged 
to be zealous, faithful, and laborious in all parts of 
tus profe ſſion. | 

11. All men therefore, as men, have one and the 
ſame important buſineſs, to act up to the excellency 
of their rational nature, and to make r:ſon and 
order the law of all their deſigns and actions. All 
Chriſtians, as Chriſtiang have one and the ſame 
calling, to live according to the excellency of the 
Chriſtian ſpirit, and to make the ſublime precepts 
of the Golpel the rule and meaſure of all their 
tempers in common life, The one thing needful 
to one, is the one thing needful to all, 

The merchant is no longer to hoard up treaſures 
upon earth; the ſoldier is no longer to fight for 
glory; the great ſcholar is no longer to pride himſelf 
in the depths of ſcience; but they muſt all, with 
dne ſpirit, count all things but loſs, for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Chriſt Nſus. 

The fine lady muſt teach her eyes to weep, and 
be clothed with humility, The polite gentleman 
muſt exchange the gay thoughts of wit and fancy, 
for a broken and contrite heart. The man of quality 
mult ſo far renounce the dignity of his birth, as to 
think himſelf miſerable till he is born again, Ser- 
vants muſt conſider their ſervice as done unto God, 
Maſters muſt conſider their ſervants as their bre- 
thren in Chriſt, that are to be treated as their fel- 
low-members of the myſtical body of Chriſt. | 

G 2 ® 12, 
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minds, in the w 
in the daily courſe of their common life, 


„ 
* 12, Voung ladies muſt either devote themſelves to 
piety, prayer, ſelſ-denial, and all good works in a vir- 


gin ſtate of life, or elle marry to be holy, ſober, and 


prudent in the care of a family; bringing up their 
children in piety, humility, and devotion, and 
a ounding in all other good works, to the utmoſt 
of their ſtate and capacity, They have no choice 
of any thing elſe; but muſt devote themſelves to 
God in one of thele ſtates. They may chuſe a mar. 
ried, or a ſingle life; but it is not left to their 
choice, whether they will make either ſtate a ſtate 
of holineſs, humility, devotion, and all other du- 
ties of the Chriſtian life, It is no more left in their 
power, becauſe they have fortunes, or are born of 


rich parents, to divide themſelves betwixt God 


and the world, or take fuch pleaſures as their for- 
tune will afford them, than to be ſometimes chaſte 
and modeſt, and ſometimes not. 

They are not to conſider how much religion may 
fecure them a fair character, or how they may add 
devotion to an impertinent, vain, and giddy life; but 
muſt look into the pirit and temper of their prayers, 
into the nature and end of Chriſtianity z and then 
they will find, that whether marned or unmarried, 
they have but one buſineſs upon their hands; to be 
wile, and pious, and holy; not in little modes and 
forms of — but in the whole turn of their 

ole form of their behaviour, and 


13. Young gentlemen mult conſider what our bleſ. 
ſed Saviour ſaid to the young gentleman in the gol. 
pel; he bid him /ell all that he had, and give to the 

oor Now, though this text ſhould not oblige all 
people to lell all, yet it certainly obliges all kinds 
of people to employ all their eſtates in ſuch wiſe and 
reaſonable and charitable ways, as may ſufficiently 


- ſhew, that all that they have is devoted to God; 


and that no part of it is kept from the poor, to be 
ſpent in needleſs, vain, and fooliſh expences, 
If therefore young gentlemen propoſe to themſelves 
a life of pleaſure and indulgence; if they ſpend 
their eſtates in high living, in luxury and intem- 
. | | perance 
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perance, in ſtate and equipage, in pleaſure and di- 
verſions, in ſports and gaming, and ſuch like wan- 
ton gratifications of their fooliſh paſſions, they have 
as much-reaſon to look upon themſelves to be An- 
gels, as to be diſciples of Chriſt. 

Let them be flared, that it is the one only bu- 
fineſs of a Chriſtian gentleman, to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by good works, to be eminent in the moſt ſub- 
lime virtues of the Goſpel, to bear with the ig- 
norance and weakneſs of the vulgar, to be a friend 
and patron to.all that dwell about him, to live in 
the utmoſt heights of wiſdom and holineſs, and 
ſhew through the whole courle of his life a true fe- 
ligious greatneſs of mind. They muſt aſpize aſter 
ſuch a gentility, as they might have learnt from 
ſeeing the blefſed Jeſus, and ſhew no other ſpirit 
of a gentleman, but ſuch as they might have got 
by living with the holy Apoſtles. They muſt learn 
to love God with all their 3 with all their ſoul, 
and with all their ſtrength, and their neighbour as 
themſelves; and then they have all the greatneſs 
and diſtinction that they can have here, and are fit 
for an eternal happineſs in heaven, 

* 14. Thus, in all orders and conaitions, either 
of men or women, this is the one common holi- 
neſs, which is to be the common life of all Chris- 
tans, . | 

The Merchant is not to leave devotion to the Cler- 
gyman, nor the Clergyman to leave humility to the 
labourer, Women of fortune are not to leave it to 
the poor of their ſex, to be diſcreet, chaſte, keepers at 
home, to adorn themſelves in modeſt apparel, Mame- 
facedneſs, and ſobriety ; nor poor women to leave it to 
the rich to attend at the worſhip and ſervice of 
God, Great men muſt be eminent for true poverty 
of ſpirit, and people of a low and afflied fate muſt 
greatly rejoice in God. k 

The man of ſtrength and power is to forgive and 
pray for his enemies, and the innocent ſuferer, that 
is Chained in priſon, muſt, with Paul and Silas. at 
midnight fing praiſes unto God, For God is to be 
glorified, holineſs is ow” * practiſed, and the ſpirit 
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of religion is to be the common - ſpirit of every 
Chriſtian in every ſtate and condition of life, 

For the Son of God did not come from above, 
to add an external form of worſhip to the ſeveral 
ways of life that are in the world, and ſo to leave 
people to live as they did before, in ſuch tempers 
and enjoyments as the faſhion and ſpirit of the 
world approves: but as he came down from bea- 
ven, altogether divine and heavenly in his own 
nature; ſo it was to call mankind to a divine and 
heavenly life; to tne higheſt change of their whole 
nature and temper ; to be born again of the holy 
Spirit; to walk in the wiſdom, and light, and love 
of God; and to be like him to the utmolt of their 
power; to a mortification of all their - moſt agree- 
able paſſions; and to live in ſuch wiſdom, and pu- 
rity, and holineſs, as might fit them to be glorious 
in the enjoyment of God to all eternity, 

*:15. Whatever therefore is fooliſi, ridiculous, 
vain, or earthly, or ſenſual in the life of a Chriſtian, 
is ſomething that ought not to be there; it is a ſpot 
and a defilement, But if any thing of this kind runs 
through the courſe of our whole life, we renounce 
our profeſhon, h a 

For as ſure as Jeſus Chriſt was wiſdom and ho- 
lineſs ; as ſure as he Eame to make us like himſelf, 
and to be baptized into his ſpirit; ſo ſure is it, that 
none can be ſaid to keep to their Chiiſtian profeſ- 
fon, but they who, to the utmoſt of their power, 
live a wiſe, and holy, and heavenly life, This, 
and this alone, is Chriſtianity ; an univerſal holi- 
neſs in every part of life, a heavenly wiſdom in all 
our actions, not conforming to the ſpirit and tem- 
per of the world, but turning all worldly enjoy- 
ments into means of piety and devotion to God, 

But now, if this devout ſtate of heart, if theſe 
habits of inward holineſs be true religion, then true 
religion is equally the duty and happineſs of all 
orders of men; for there is nothing to recommend 


it to one, that is not the ſame recommendation of 


it to all ſtates of people, | 
; a ; 16. If 
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16. If it be the happineſs and glory of à Biſhop 
to live in this devout ſpirit, full of theſe holy 
tempers, doing every thing as unto God, it is as 
much the glory and happineſs of all men and wo. 
men, whether young or old, to live in the ſame 
ſpirit, And whoever can find any reaſons why an 
ancient 2 0 ſhould be intent upon divine things, 
turning all his life into the higheſt exerciſes of 
piety, wiſdom, and devotion, will find them ſo 
many reaſons why he ſhould, to the utmoſt. of hig 
power, do the ſame himſelf, 

If you ſay that a Biſhop muſt be an eminent ex- 
ample of Chiiſtian holineſs, becauſe of his high and 
' ſacred calling, you ſay right. But if you ſay, that 
it is more to his advantage to be exemplary, than it 
is yours, you greatly miſtake, For there is nothing 
to make the higheſt degree of holineſs defirable to 
a Biſhop, but what makes them equally deſirable: - 
to every young perſon of every family, Y 

For an exalted piety, high devotion, and the re- 
ligious uſe of every thing, is as much the glory and 
happineſs of one * of life, as it is of another. 

o but fancy in your mind what a ſpirit of piety 
you would have in the N Biſhop in the world, how 
you would have him love 
have him imitate the life of our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles, how you would have him live above the 
world, ſhining in all the inſtances of a keavenly life, 
and then you have found out that ſpirit which you 
* to make the ſpirit of your own life,” - GJ. 

defire every reader to dwell a while upon this 
reflection, and perhaps he will find more convic- 
tion from it than he imagines. Every one can tell 
how good and pious he would have {ome people to 
be; every one knows how wile and reaſonable a 
thing it is in a Biſſop, to be entirely above the 
world, and be an eminent example of Chriſtian 
Perfection. As ſoon as you think of a wiſe and an- 
cient Brfhgp, you fancy ſome exalted degree of piety 
a living example of all thoſe holy tempers which: 
you find deſcribed in the goſpel, | 


17. Now 


od, how you would 


| „ 
17. Now if you aſk yourſelf what is the happieſt 

thing for a young Clergyman to do? You muſt be 
forced to anſwer, that nothing can be ſo happy and 
| 57" for him, as to be like that excellent holy 

iſhop. | 

If | go on, and aſk what is the happieſt thing 

for a young Gentleman or his Siſters to do? Ihe anſ- 
wer muſt be the ſame; that nothing can be fo 
happy or glorious for them, as to live in ſuch habits 
of piety, in ſuch exerciſes of a divine life, as this 
good old Biſhop did. For every thing that is great 
and glorious in religion, is as much the true glory 
of every man or woman, as it is the glory of any 
Biſhop, If high degrees of divine love, if fervent 
charity, if ſpotleſs purity, if heavenly affection, if 
conſtant mortification, if frequent devotion, be the 
beſt and happieſt way of life for any Chriſtian, it is 
ſo for every Chriſtian; 

And as the wiſeſt Biſhop in the world is he who 
lives in the greateſt heights of holineſs, who is moſt 
exemplary in all the exerciſes of a divine life; fo 
the weſt youth, the wiſeſt woman, whether married 
or unmarried, is ſhe that lives in the higheſt de- 
grees of Chriſtian holineſs, and all the exerciſes of 
a divine and heavenly life, 

| . 
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Shewing how great devetion fills our lives with the 
greateſt ore and happineſs that can be enjoyed in 
this wor 


- 


* 1, COME people will perhaps object, that this 


living unto God 1n all that we do, is too 
great a reſtraint upon human life; that it will be 
made too anxious a Rate, by thus introducing a 
regard to God in all our actions; and that, ty 
depriving ourſelves of ſa many innocent plea- 
ſures, we ſhall render our lives dull, uneaſy, and 
melancholy, | 
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| To which it may be anſwered; - 't 

It will produce juſt the contrary effect. Inſtead 
of making our lives dull and melancholy, it will 
render them full of content and ſtrong ſatisfactions; 
as by theſe rules we only change the childiſh 
ſatisfaftions of our vain and fickly paſſions, for 
the ſolid enjoyments, and real happineſs of a ſound 
mind, 

For as there is no true foundation for comfort in 
life, but in the aſſurance that a wiſe and good God 
governeth the world ; ſo the more we find out 
God in every thing, the more we apply to him in 
every place, the more we look up to him in all our 
actions, the more we conform to his will, the more 
we act according to his wiſdom, and imitate his 
888 ſo much the more do we enjoy God, 
and increaſe all that is happy and comfortable in hu- 
man life. 0 | 

And it is plain, he that is endeavouring to 
ſubdue and root out of his mind all. thoſe paſſions 
of pride, envy, and ambition, Which religion op- 

es, is doing more to make himſelf happy, even 
in this life, than he that is contriving means to 
indulge them, Yi! f 

For theſe paſſions are the cauſes of all the dif- 
er- and vexations of human life: they are the 

51 and fevers of our minds, vexing them with 
ſalle appetites, and reſtleſs cravings after ſuch 
things as we do not want, and ſpoiling our taſte for 
thoſe things which are our proper good, ; 

*2. Do but imagine that you ſomewhere or other 
ſaw a man that propoſed reaſon as the rule of all 
his actions; __ had no deſires but after ſuch 
things as nature wants, and religion approves : who 
was as pure from all the motions of pride, envy and 
contemfhbſe, as from thoughts of murder; that in 
this freedom from worldly paſſions, he had a foul 
full of divine love, wiſhing and praying that all 
men may have what they want of a) things, 
and be partakers of eternal glory, 

Do but fancy a man living in this manner, and 


your own conſcience will immediately tell 2 
at 


, 


( 8 ) 
that he is the happieſt man in the world, and 
that it is not in the power of the richeſt fancy to 
invent any higher happineſs in the preſent life, 

And on the other hand, if you ſuppoſe him to 
be in any degree leſs perfect; if you ſuppoſe him 
but ſubje& to one fooliſh fondneſs, or vain paſſion, 
your own conſcience will again tell you, that he it 
ſo far leſſens his own happineſs, and robs himſelf 

of the true enjoyment of his other virtues, S0 

true is it, that the more we live by the rules of re- fr 
ligion, the more peaceful and happy we are. 

3. Again, as it thus appears that real happineſs 
1s only to be had from religion ; ſo the ſame truth d 
will appear from a conſideration of human miſery. 
If we look into the world, and view the troubles 
of human life, we ſhall find that they are all owing 
to our irreligious paſſions. 

Now all trouble and uneaſineſs is founded in the 
want of ſomething or other; would we therefore 
know the true cauſe of our troubles and diſquiets, 
we muſt find out the cauſe of our wants; becauſe 
that which creates and increaſes our wants, does in 


the ſame degree create and increaſe our troubles 
and diſquiets, | . 

- God Almighty has ſent us into the world with 
very few wants : meat and drink, and clothing, are 
the only things neceſſary in life: and as thele are 
only our preſent needs; ſo the preſent world is well 
furniſhed to ſupply theſe needs, | 

If a man had alf the world in his power, he 

could make no more of it than this: as he wants 

it only to ſupport an animal life, ſo is it unable to 

do any thing elſe for him, or to afford him any 
other happineſs. 

* 4. This is the ſtate of man, born with few 
wants, and into a large world, very capable of ſup- 
plying them. So that one would reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that men ſhould paſs their lives in content and 
thank ſulneſs to God: at leaſt, that they ſhould be 
free from violent diſquiets and vexations, as being 

laced in a world that has more than enough to re- 
ieve all their wants, 2 52 
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But if to all this we add, that this ſhort life, 
thus furniſhed with all that we want in it, is onl 
a ſhort paſſage to eternal glory, where we ſhall 


be clothed with the brightneſs of angels, and 
enter into the joys of God, we might {till more 
reaſonably expect, that human life ſhould be a 
ſtate of peace, and joy, and delight in God, Thus 
it would certainly be, if reaſon had its full power 
over us. | 

But alas, though God makes human life thus 
free from wants; yet our paſhons, in rebellion 
againſt God create a new w of evils, and 
fill human life with imaginary wants, and vain 
diſt uiets. 

he man of pride has a thouſand wants, which 
only his own pride has created; and theſe render 
him as full of trouble, as if God had created him 
with a thouſand appetites, without creating any thing 
that was proper to ſatisfy them, Envy and ambition 
have alſo their endleſs wants, which diſquiet the 
fouls of men, and by their contradiftory motions 
render them as fooliſhly. miſerable as thoſe that 
want to fly and creep at the ſame time, 

Let but any complaining, diſquieted man, tell 
you the ground of his uneaſineſs, and you will 
plainly ſee that he is the author of his own tor- 
ment; that he is vexing himſelf at ſome imaginary 
evil, which will ceaſe to torment him as ſoon as he 
is OT to be that which God requires him 
to be. 

5. If you ſhould ſee a man paſſing his days in 
diſquiet, becauſe he could not walk upon the water, 
or catch birds as they fly by him, you would readily 
confeſs that ſuch a one might thank himſelf for 
ſuch uneaſineſs. But now, if you look into the 
moſt tormenting diſquiets of life, you will find 
them all thus abſurd, People are only tormented 
by their own folly, and vexing themſelves at ſuch 
things as no more concern them, nor are any more 
their proper good, than walking upon the water, or 
catching birds, . * 


What 
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What can you conceive more filly and extra- 
vagant, than a man racking his brains, and ſtudying 
night and day how to fly ? du from his 
own houle and home, wearying himſelf with climô- 
ing upon every aſcent, cringing and courting every 
body he meets, to lift him up from the ground, 
bruiſing himſelf with continual falls, and at laſt 
breaking his neck ? And all this, from an imagi- 
nation that it would be glorious to have the eyes 
of people gazing up at him, and mighty nappy to 
eat, and drink, and flerp, at the top of the higheſt 
trees in the kingdom, Would you not readily 
own that fuch a one was only diſquieted at his 
own folly, | | 

If you afk, what it ſignifies to ſuppoſe ſuch filly 
creatures as theſe, as are no where to be found in 
human life ? 

It may be anſwered, that wherever you ſee an 
ambitious man, there you ſee this vain and ſenſe- 
leſs flyer. | 

. Again, if you ſhould ſee a man that had a 
large pond of water, yet living in conttinual thirſt, 
not ſuffering himſelf to drink half a draught, for 
fear of leſſening his pond; if you ſhould ſee him 
waſting his time and ſtrength in fetching more 
water to his pond, always thirſty, yet always car- 
rying a bucket of water in his hand, watching early 
and late to catch the drops of rain, gaping after 
every cloud, and running greedily into every mire 
and mud, in hopes of water, and always ſtudying 
how to make every ditck empty itſelf into his pond, 
If you ſhould ſee him grow grey and old in theſe 


anxious labours, and at laſt end a careful, thirſty- 


life, by falling into his own pond : would you not 
ſay, that ſuch a one was not only the author of his 
own diſquiets, but was fooliſh enough to be reck- 
oned amongſt ideots and madmen ? But yet fooliſh 
and abſurd as this character is, it does not repreſent 
half the follies and abſurd diſquiets of the cove- 
tous man. | 

I could now eaſily proceed to ſhew the ſar e 
effects of all our other paſſions, and make it plainly 

| appear 
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appear that all other miſeries, vexations, and com- 
laints, are entirely of our own making, and that 
in the ſame abſurd manner, as in theſe inſtances of 
the covetous and ambitious man. Look where you 
will, you wilt ſee all worldly vexations, but like the 
vexation of him that was always in mire and mud 
in ſearch of water to dripk, when he had more at 
home than was {ufficient for an hundred horſes, 

7. Celia is always telling you how provoked ſhe 
is, what intolerable ſhocking things happen to her, 
what monſtrous uluage ſhe ſuffers, and what vexa- 
tions ſhe meets with every where, . She tells you 
that her patience is quite worn out, and there 1s no 
bearing the behaviour of people. Every afſembly 
that ſhe is at, ſends her home provoked ; ſome- 
thing or other has been ſaid or done, that no rea- 
ſonable, well-bred perſon ought to bear, Poor pco- 
ple that want her charity, are ſent away with haſty 
anſwers; not becauſe ſhe has not a heart to part 
with any money, but becauſe ſhe is too full of ſome 
trouble of her own, to attend to the comp- 

laints of others. Celia has no buſineſs upon her 
Lo but to receive the income of a plentiful 
fortune; but yet by the doleful turn of her mind, 
you would be apt to think that ſhe had neither food 
nor lodging. If you ſee her look more pale than or- 
dinary, if her lips tremble when ſhe ſpeaks to you, 
it is becauſe ſhe is juſt come from a viſit, where 
Lupus took no notice at all of her, but talked all - 
the time to Lucinda, who has not half her fortune, 
When croſs accidents have fo diſordered her ſpi- 
rits, that ſhe is forced to ſend for the doctor bags, 
her able to eat; ſhe tells him, in great anger at Pro- 
vidence, that ſhe never was well ſince ſhe was 
born, and that ſhe envies every beggar that ſhe 
fees in healtn. | 

This is the unquiet life of Cælia, who has no- 
thing to torment her but her own A. f 

If you could inſpire her with a Chriſtian humility, 
you need do no more to, make her happy. This 
virtue would make her thankful to God for half 
ſo much health as ſhe _ had, and help her to en- 
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joy more for the time to come. This would k 


mo 
off tremblings of the ſpirits, and 4% of appetite, and Wl If: 
her blood would need nothing elſe to ſweeten it. Acc 

8. I have juſt touched upon theſe abſurd cha- ¶ mc 
racters, to convince you in the plaineſt manner, 


that religion is ſo far from rendering a life dull 
anxious, and uncomfortable, that, on the contrary, up 
all the miſeries, vexations, and complaints that are W ha 
in the worlg, are owing to the want of religion; WM ab 
being directi cauſed by thoſe abſurd paſſions, which Wl if 
religion teaches us to deny, | | ea 
g. Moſt people indeed confeſs, that religion pre. 
ſerves us from a great many evils, and helps us in W m. 
many reſpects to a more happy enjoyment of our. WM th 
ſelves; but then, they imagine, that this is only 
true of ſuch a moderate ſhare of religion, as reſtraing 
us from the exceſſes of our paſſions. They ſup. 
pole that the fri rules of an exalted piety muſt Wl ar 
needs make our lives dull and uncomfortable. ne 
Although the weakneſs of this objection ſuffi . V 
eiently appears from what has been already ſaid, Wl of 
yet I ſhall add one word more. th 
This objection ſuppoſes, that religion, 'moderately Wl al 
praftiſed, adds much to the happineſs of life ; but n. 
that heights of religion have a contrary effeR. th 
It ſuppoſes therefore, that it is happy to be kept Wl li 
from the exceſſes of envy, but unhappy to be kept Wl G 
from other degrees of envy; that it is happy to be re 
delivered from a boundleſs ambition, but unhappy 
to be without a more moderate ambition. It ſup- Wl tc 
poſes alſo, that the happineſs of life conſiſts in a IWſ at 
mixture of virtue and vice, a mixture of ambition p 
and humility, charity and envy, heavenly affection Wl ii 
and covetouſneſs. All which is as abſurd, as to v 
fuppoſe that it is happy to be free from exceſſive Nu 
pains, but unhappy to be without more moderate ¶ { 
ains; or that the happineſs of Aealth conſiſted in n 
being partly fick, and partly well. 


But if humility be the peace and reſt of the ſoul, Wl a! 
then no one has ſo much happineſs from hamility, Nd 
as he that is the moſt humble. If exce ſſive envy a 
fs a torment of the ſoul, he is moſt happy my 
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Wl moſt perfectly extinguiſhes every ſpark of envy; 
if there is any peace and joy in doing any action 
according to the will of God, he that brings the 
«WH moſt of his actions to this rule, does moſt of all in- 
creaſe the peace and joy of his liſe. | 
' And thus it is in every virtue: the more you act 
up to every degree of it, the more happineſs you 
have from it. And ſo of every vice: if you only 
; WH abate its exceſſes, you do but little for Fourlelf; but 
if you rejeft it in all degrees, then you feel the true 
eaſe and joy of a reformed mind. 
* 10. Again, as to thoſe ſatisfaftions and enjoy- 
1 WF ments which piety requireth us to deny ourſelves, 
wis deprives us of no real comfort of liſe. 
For, 1ſt, Piety requires us to renounce no ways 
+ BW of life, where we can act reaſonably, and offer what 
ve do to God. All ways of life, all ſatisfactions 
t WH and enjoyments that are within theſe bounds, are 
no way denied us by the ſtricteſt rules of piety. 
Whatever you can do, or enjoy, as in the preſence 
of God, as his ſervant, as his rational creature, 
that has received reaſon and knowledge from him; 
all that you can perform conformably to a rational 
nature, and the will of God, all this is allowed by 
the laws of piety. And will you think that your 
life will be uncomfortable, unleſs you may diſpleaſe 
God, be a fool, and mad, and act contraty to that 
reaſon and wiſdom which he has implanted in you. 
As for thoſe ſatisfactions, which we dare not offer 
to a holy God, which are only invented by the folly. 
and corruption of the world, which inflame our 
paſſions, and fink our ſouls into groſſneſs and ſen- 
luality, and render us incapable of the divine fa- 
vour either here or hereafter, ſurely it can be no 
uncomfortable thing to be reſcued by religion from 
ſuch ſelf· murder, and to be rendered capable of eter- 
nal happineſs. 
11. Let us ſuppoſe a perſon placed ſomewhere 
alone, in the midlt of a variety of things which he 


wine, water, golden duſt, iron chains, gravel, garments, 
fire, &c. Let it be ſuppoſed, that he has no know- 
H 2 ledge, 


, 
„ did not know how to uſe; that he has by him bread, 
y 
0 


wats FS}. | 
ledge, nor any directions from his ſenſes, how to 
quench his th irſt, or to ſatisfy his kunger, or make 
Ly of the _— about him, Let it be ſup. 
ofed, that in his drought he puts golden duft into 
his eyes; when his eyes ſmart, be puts wine into his 
ears ; that in his hunger, he puts gravel in his 
mouth; that in pain, he loads himſelf with iron 
chains that feeling cold, he puts his feet in the 
water; that being Fighted at the fire, he runs away 
from it; that being weary, he makes a feat of his 
bread, Let it be ſuppoſed, that through his 2 
rance of the right uſe of the things that are about 
him, he will vainly torment himſelf whilſt he 
lives; and at laſt die, blinded with duſt, choaked 
with gravel, and loaded with irons, Let it be ſup- 
oſed, that ſome good Being came to him, and 
mewed him the nature and uſe of all the things that 
were about him, and gave him ſuch {ri rules of 
uſing them, as would certafnly, if obſerved, make 
him the happier for all that he had, and deliver, 
him from the pains of hunger, and thirſt, and cold, 
Now, could you with any reaſon affirm, that 
thoſe ſtrict rules of uſing thoſe things that were about 
him, had rendered that poor man's life dull and un- 
comfortable ? | 
12, This is, in ſome meaſure, a repreſentation of 
the ſtrict rules of religion; they only relieve our 
Ignorance, fave us from tormenting ourſelves, and 
teach us to uſe every thing about us to our advantage. 
Man is placed in a world full of variety of 
things; his ignorance makes him uſe many of them 
as abſurdly, as the man that but duſt in his eyes to 
relieve his thirſt, or put on chains to ele 
Religion therefore here comes in to his relief, and 
gives him trick rules of uling every thing that is 
about him; that by ſo uſing them ſuitably to his 
own nature, and the nature of the things, he may 
have always the plezſure of receiving a right benefit 
from them, It ſhews him what is ſtrictly right in 


meat, and drink, and clothes; and that he has no- 
thing elſe to expect from the things of this world, 
but to {atisfy ſuch wants of his own; and then to 
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extend his aſſiſtance to all kis brethren, that, as far 
as he is able, he may help all his fellow-creatures 
to the ſame benefit from the world that he hath. 

* 19. It tells him, that this world is incapable of 
giving him any other happineſs; and that all en- 
deavours to be happy in heaps of money, or acres of 
land, in fine clothes, rich beds, ſtately eguipage, and 


new and Splendour, are only vain endeavours, ig» 


norant attempts after impoſſibilities; theſe things 
being no more able to give the leaſt degree of hap» 
pineſs, than duſt in the * can cure thirlt, or 
gravel in the mouth ſatisfy hunger; but, like duſt 
and gravel miſapplied, will only ſerve to render 
— more unhappy by ſuch an ignorant miſuſe of 

em, 

It tells him, although this world can do no more 


for him, than ſatisſy theſe wants of the body; yet 


there is a much greater good prepared for man, than 
eating, drinking, and > 1 ag that it is yet invi- 
fible to his eyes, being too glorious for the appre- 
henſion of fleſh and blood; but reſerved for him to 
enter upon, as ſoon as his ſhort life is over; where, 
inanew body, formedtoanangelic likeneſs, he ſhall 
dwell in the light and glory of God to all eternity, 

It tells him, that this ſtate of glary will he given 
to all thoſe that make a right uſe of the things of 
this preſent world; who do not blind themſelves 
with golden duſt, or eat gravel, or groan under loads 
of tron of their own putting on; but ule bread, 
water, wine, and garments for ſuch ends as ate ac- 
cording to nature and reaſon ; and who with faith 
and thankfulneſs worſhip the kind Giver of all 
that they enjoy here, and hope for hereafter. 

14. Now can any one ſay, that the ſtricteſt rules 
of ſuch a religion as this, debar us of any of the 
comforts of life? Might it not as juſtly be ſaid of 
thoſe rules, that only hindered a man from choaking- 
himſelf with gravel? For the ſtrictneſs of thats. 
rules only confiſts in the exaRtneſs of their rectitude. 

Who would complain of the ſevere triQneſs of 
a law, that without any exception forbad the put- 
ting of duſt into our eyes? Who could think it too 
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rigid, that there were no abatements? Now this 
is the ſtricteneſ of religion; it requires nothing of 
us ſtrictly, or without abatements, but where every 
degree of the thing is wrong, where every indul- 
gence does us ſome hurt. 

If religion forbids all inſtances of revenge with- 
out any exception, it is becauſe all revenge is of 
the nature of poiſon; and though we do not take {0 
much as to put an end to life, yet if we take any at 
all, it corrupts the whole maſs of blood, and makes 
it difficult to be re ſtored to our former health, 

If religion commands an univerſal charity, to love 
our neighbour as ourſelves, to forgive and pray for 
all our enemies without any reſerve, it is becauſe 
all degrees of love are degrees of happineſs, that 
ſtrengthen and ſupport the divine life of the ſoul, 
and are as neceſſary to its health and ha Ren, as 
proper food is neceſſary to the health and happineſs 
of the body, | 

If religion has laws againſt laying ub treaſures 
upon earth, and commands us to be content with 
2 and raiment; it is becauſe every other uſe of 


the world is abuſing it to our own vexation, and 


turning all its conveniences into ſnares and traps 
to deſtroy us. It is becauſe this plainneſ and fim- 
plicity of life, ſecures us from the cares and pains 
of reſtleſs pride and envy, and makes it eaſier to 
keep that ſtrait road that will carry us to eternal 
life. 

* 15, If religion requires us ſometimes to faſt and 
deny our natural appetites, it is to leſſen that ſtruggle 


and war that is in our nature; it is to render our 


bodies fitter inſtruments of purity; and more obe- 
dient to the good motions of divine grace; it is to 
dry up the ſprings of our paſſions that war againſt 
the ſoul, to cool the flame of our blood, and ren- 
der the mind- more capable of divine meditations, 
So that although theſe abſtinences give ſome pain 
to the body, yet they ſo leſſen the power of bo- 
dily . appetites and paſſions, and ſo increaſe our 
taſte of ſpiritual joys, that even theſe ſeverities of 
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religion, when prin with difcretion, add much 
to the comfortable enjoyment of our lives. 

If religion calleth us to a life of watching and 
prayer, it is becauſe we live among a crowd of ene- 
mies, and are always in need of the aſſiſtance of 
Cod. If we are to confeſs and bewail our lins, it 
is becauſe ſuch confeſſions relieve the mind, and 
reſtort it to eaſe; as burdens and werghts taken off 


the ſhoulders, relieve the body, and make it eaſier 


to itſelf, If we are to be frequent and fervent in | 


holy petitions, it is to keep us ſteady in the ſight 
of our true good, and that we may never want the 
happineſs of a lively faith, a joyful hope, and well. 
rounded truſt in God. If we are to pray often, 
it is that we may be often happy in ſuch ſecret joys 
as only prayer can give; in ſuch communications 
of the divine preſence, as will fill our minds with 
all the happineſs that beings not in heaven are ca- 
pable of, | 
If religion commands us to live wholly unto God, 
and to do all to his glory, it is becauſe every other 
way is living wholly againſt ourſelves, and will end 
in our own ſhame and confuſion of face, 
416. As every thing is dark, that God does not 
enlighten ; as every thing is ſenſeleſe, that has not 
its ſhare of knowledge from him; as nothing lives 
but by partaking of life from him; as nothing exiſts, 
but becauſe he commands it to be; ſo there is no 
glory a greatneſs, but what is the glory or greatneſs 
of God, 
We indeed may talk of human glory, as we may 
talk of human life or human knowledge ; but as we 
are ſure that human life implies nothing of our own, 
but a dependent living in God, or enjoying ſo 
much life in God; ſo human glory, whenever we 
find it, muſt be only ſo much glory as we enjoy in 
the glory of God. 2 | 
This is the ſtate of all creatures, whether men or 
Angels; as they make not themſelves, ſo if they 
are great, they are only great receivers of the gifts 
of God; their _ can only be ſo much of the di- 
vine power acting in them; their wiſdom can By 
. | only 
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only ſo much of the divine Wiſdom ſhining within 
them: and their ligt and glory, only fo much of 
the light and glory of God ſhining upon them. 

* ,7. As they are not men or Angels, becauſe they 
had a mind to be fo themſelves, but becauſe the 
will of God formed them to be what they are; fo 
they cannot enjoy this or that happineſs of men or 
Angels, becauſe they have a mind to it, but be- 
4 it is the will of God, that ſuch things be the 
happineſs of men, and ſuch things the happineſs of 
Angels. But now, if God be thus all in all; if his 
will is thus the meaſure of all things. and all na- 
tures; if nothing can be done, but by his power; 
if nothing can be ſeen, but by a light from him; 
if we have.nothing to fear, but from his juſtice; if 
we have nothing to hope for, but from his goodneſs; 
if this is the nature of man, thus helpleſs in himſelf; 
if this is the ſtate of all creatures, as well thoſe 
in heaven, as thoſe on earth; if they are nothing, 
can do nothing, can ſuffer no pain, nor feel any 
happineſs, but fo far, and in ſuch degrees, as the 
power of God does all this; if this be the ſtate of 
things, then how can we have the leaſt glimpſe 
of joy or comfort? How can we have any peace- 
ful enjoyment of ourſelves, but by living wholly 
unto that God, uſing and doing every thing con- 
formably to his will? A life Peta en. unto 
God, looking wholly unto him in all our actions, 
and doing all things ſuitably to his glory, is ſo far 
from being dull and uncomfortable, that it creates 
new comforts in every thing that we do. | 

How ignorant therefore are they of the nature of 
religion, of the nature of man, and the nature of 
God, who think a life of ſtrict piety to be a dull and 
uncomfortable ſtate, when it is lo plain and certain, 
that there is neither comfort or joy to be found in 
any thing elſe ? , 
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CHAP, X. 


The happineſs of a life wholly devoted unto God, fare 


ther proved, from the vanity, and the ridiculous, 
poor enjoyments which they are forced to take 75 wit /i, 
who live according to their own humours, This re- 
preſented in various characters. 


1. \ \ 7E may ſee yet more of the happineſs of a 
life devoted to God, by conſidering the 
r contrivances for happineſs, and the contempt- 


able ways of life, which they are thrown into, Who 


are ſeeking after happineſs by other methods, 
If one looks at their lives, who live by no rule 
but their own humours and fancies ; if one ſees 
what it is, which they call joy, and greatneſs, and 
happineſs; if one ſees how they rejoice and repent, 


change and fly from one deluſion to another, one 


ſhall find great reaſon to rejoice, that God hath ap- 
es Aa oo and narrow way that leadeth unto 
ife, and that we are not left to the folly of our 
own minds, or forced to take up with ſuch ſhadows 
ef happineſs, as the weakneſs and folly of the 
world hab invented. I ſay invented, becauſe thoſe 
things which make up the joy and happineſs of the 
world, are mere inventions, which have no foun- 
dation in nature and reaſon, are no way the pro 
good or ge of man, no way perfect either 
is body or his mind, or carry him to his true end. 
* 2. As for inſtance, when a man propoſes to be 
happy in ways of ambition, by ning imſelf to 
ome imaginary heights above other people. This 
is an invention of happineſs which has no founda- 
tion in nature, but 1s as mere a cheat of our own 
making, as if a man ſhould intend to make himſelf 
happy by climbing up a ladder. 

f a woman ſeeks for happineſs from fine colours 
or ſhots upon her face, from jewels and rich clothes, 
this 1s as merely an invention of happineſs, as con- 
trary to nature and reaſon, as if ſhe ſhould propoſe 


to make herſelf happy, by painting a. oft, and put - 
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ting the ſame finery upon it. It is ip this reſpe&t 
that I call theſe joys and happineſs of the world, 
mere inventions of happineſs, — neither God, 
nor nature, nor realon, hath appointed them as 
ſuch; but whatever appears joyful, or great, or 
Nappy in them, is entirely invented by the blind- 
nels and vanity of our own minds, 

And it is on theſe inventions of happineſs, that 
I deſire you to caſt your eye, that you may thence 
learn how great a. good religion is, which delivers 
you from ſuch a multitude of follies, and vain pur- 
ſuits, as are the torment and vexation of minds 
that wander from their true happineſs in God, 

3. Look at Flatus, and learn how miſerable they 
are, who are left to the folly of their own paſſions, 

Flatus is rich and in health, yet always uneaſy, 
and always ſearching after bappineſs. very time 
you viſit him, you 6nd ſome new project in his 
head, he is eager ùpon it as ſomething that is more 
worth his while, and will do more for him, than 
any thing that is already paſt. Every new thing 
ſo ſeizes him, that if you was to take Lim from it, 
he would think himſelf quite undone. His fan- 
ine temper, and ſtrong paſſions, promiſe him 
much happineſs in every thing, that he is always 
_ Cheated, and is ſatisfied with nothing. 

At his firſt ſetting out in life, ine clothes was his 
delight, His enquiry was only after the beſt tay- 
lars and peruke-makers; and he had no thoughts of 
excelling in any thing but drt. He ſpared no ex- 

nce, but carried every nicety to its 2 
height. But this happineſs not anſwering his ex- 
pectations, he left off his brocades, put on a plain 
coat, railed at fops and beauxs, and gave himſelf up 
to gaming with great eagernels. 

This new pleaſure ſatisfied him for ſome time; 
he envied no other way of life, But being by the 
fate of play, drawn into a duel, where he narrowly 
eſcaped his death, he left off the dice, and ſought 
for happineſs no longer amongſt the — : 

4. The next thing that ſeized his wandering im- 
gination, was the diverſions of the town; and for 

| more 
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more than a twelvemonth, you heard him talk of 
nothing but ladies, drawing-rooms, md. plays, 
balls, and afemblies ; but growing fick of theſe he 
had recourle to hard drinking. He had now many 
a merry night, and met with ſtronger joys than 
any he had felt before, And here he had t hts 
of ſetting up his ſtaff, and looking out no farther ; 
but unluckily falling into a fever, he grew angry at 


all ſtrong liquors, anc. took his leave of the is 
neſs of being drunk; HapP 


The next attempt after happineſs carried him * 


the field, For two or three years nothing was fo 
happy as hunting. He entered upon it with all his 
ſoul, and leaped over more hedges and ditches than 
had ever been known in ſo ſhort a time. You never 
ſaw him but in a green coat, He was the envy of 
all that blow the korn, and always ſpoke to his dogs 
in great propriety of language. If you met him 
at home in a bad day, you would hear him blow 
his horn, and be entertained with the ſurprizing ac- 
cidents of the laſt noble chace. No ſooner had Fla» 
tus outdone all the wortd in the breed and educa- 
tion of his dogs, built new kennels, new ſtables, and 
bought a new nunting: ſeat, but he got ſight of ano- 
ther happineſs, hated the ſenſeleſs noiſe and hurry 
of hunting, gave away his dogs, and was for ſome 
time after deep in the pleaſures of building, 


5. Now he invents new kinds of dove-coats, and 
has ſuch contrivances in his barns and ſtables, as - 


were never ſeen before, He wonders at the dul- 
neſs of the old builders, is wholly bent upon the im- 
provementof architefture, and will hardly hangadoor 
in the ordinary way, He tells his friends, that he 
never was fo delighted in any thing in his life ; that 
he has more happineſs amongſt his brick and mor- 
tar, than ever he had at court ; and that he is con» 
triving how to have ſome little matter to do that 
way as long as he lives. 


After this, he was a great ſtudent for one whole 


year. He was up early and late at his Italian gram- 
mar, that he might have the happineſs of under» 
ſtanding the opera, whaneyer he ſhould hear one, 
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and not be like thoſe unreaſonable people, that are 
pleaſed With they do not know what. 

Flatus is very ill-natured, or otherwiſe, juſt as 
his affairs happen to be when you viſit him, If 

you find him — ſome project is almoſt wore out, 
- you will find a peeviſh ill-bred man; but if you 
had ſeen him juſt. as he entered upon his riding re- 
gimen, or began to excel in ſounding of the horn, 
you had been ſaluted with great civility, | 

Flatus is now at a full ſtand, and is doing what 
he never did in his life before, He is reaſoning 

and reflefling with himſelf, He loſes ſeveral days, 
in conſidering which of his caſt-off ways of life he 
ſhould try again. 

But here a new project comes in to his relief, 
He is now- living upon Herbs, and running about 
the country, to get himſelf-in as good wind as any 
running footman in the kingdom.” 2 

5 5 bave been thus circumſtantial in ſo many 
fooliſh particulars, becauſe I hope that every par- 
ticular folly that you here ſee, will naturally turn 
itſelf into an argument .for the wiſdom and happi- 
neſs of a religious life, 

If 1 could lay before you a particular account of 
all the circumſtances of terror and diſtreſs, that 
daily attend a life at fea, the more particular I was 
in the account, the more I ſhould make you feel 
_ rejoice in the happineſs of living upon the 

and, {EN 5 
Ia like manner, the more I enumerate the ſollies, 
anxieties, deluſions, and reſtleſs deſires which go 
through every part of a life devoted to worldly en- 
joyments, the more you muſt be affected with that 
peace, and reſt, and ſolid content, which religion 
gives to the ſouls of men, = 
7. But you will perhaps ſay, that the ridiculous, 
_ reſtleſs life of Flatus, is not the common ſtate of 
thoſe who neglect the ſtrict rules of religion; and 
that therefore 1t is not ſo great an argument of the 
1 of a religious life, 
I anſwer, that I am afraid it is one of the moſt 
general characters in life; aud that fery people 2 
| eres 
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read it, without ſeeing ſomething in it that belongs + +Þ 


to themſelves, For where ſhall we find that wiſe 
and happy man, who has not been eagerly purſuing 
different appearances of happineis, ſometimes 
thinking it was here, and ſometimes there ? | 
And if people were to divide their lives into 
particular ſtages, and aſk themſelves what they 
were purſuing, or what it was which they bad 
chiefly in view, when they were twenty years old, 
what at twenty-frve, what at thirty, what at forty, 
what at fifty, and fo on till they were brought to 
their laſt bed, numbers of le would find, that 
they had liked and diſliked, and purſued, as many 
different appearances of happinels, as are to be ſeen 
in the life of Flatus. KR . 
And thus it muſt neceſſarily be, more or leſs, 
with all thoſe who propoſe any other happineſs, 
than that, which ariſes from a ſtrict and regular 
piety, : o | 
8. But, ſecondly, let it be granted, that the gene- 
rality of people are not of ſuch reſtleſs, bekle 
tempers as Flatus, the difference then is only this, 
Flatus is continually changing and trying ſome- 
thing new, but others are content with ſome one 
ſtate ; they do not leave gaming, -and then fall to 
hunting, but follow one or the other all their life, 
Some have ſo much fteadineſs in their tempers, that 
they ſeek after no other happineſs, but that of 
heaping up riches: others grow old in the ſports of 
the field; others are content to drink themſelves 
to death, without the leaſt enquiry after any other 
bappinels. 7 
3 is there any thing more happy or reaſonable, 
in {uch-a life as this, than in the life of Featus ? 
Is it not as great and deſirable, as wiſe and happy, 
to be conltantly changing from one thing io 
another, as to be nothing elſe but a gatherer of 
112 a hunter, a gameſter, or a drunkard all your 
fe ? k 
Shall religion be looked upon as a burden, as 
a dull and melancholy ſtate, for calling men from 
luch kappineſs as this, 2 labour after _ er- 
| | ; - fection 
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. Ffeftionof their nature, and prepare themſelves 


dor an endleſs ſtate of joy and glory in the preſence 
. R 


I» 9. But turn your eyes now another way, and let 

*. - - the trifling joys, the gewgaw happineſs of Feliciana, 

| teach you or wiſe they are, what deluſion they 

+ % eſcape, whole hearts and hopes are fixed upon a 
8 in God. 

If you was to live with Feliciana, but one half 


year you would ſee all the happineſs that ſhe is to 
lave as long as ſhe lives, She has no more to come, 
but the poor repetition of that which could never 
have pleaſed once, but through a littleneſs of mind, 
and want of thought. | 
She is to be again dreſſed fine, and keep her vi- 
ſiting day, She is then to change the colour of her 
clothes, again have a new head, and again put 
1 ' 17 ye on her face, She is again to ſee who atts 
=. ſt at the play-houſe, and who fings fineſt at the 
opera. She is again to make ten viſits in a day, and 
be ten times in a day trying to talk artfully, eaſily, 
and politely, about 2 
She is to be again delighted with ſome new 
faſhion, and again angry at the change of ſome old 
one, She is to be again at cards, and gaming at mid- 
night, and again in bed at noon. She is to be again 
. Pleaſed with hypocritical compliments, and again 
diſturbed with imaginary affronts. She is to be again 
» delighted with her good luck at gaming, and again 
WE tormented with the loſs of her money. She is again 
* to prepare herſelf for a birth-night, and again to ſee 
te ton full of good company. She is again to hear 
v the cabels and intrigues of the town, again to have 
ſecret intelligence of private amours, and early no- 
tice of marriages, quazrels, and partings. | 
If you ſee her come out of her chariot more 
* briſkly than uſual, converſe with more ſpirit, and 
ſeem fuller of joy than ſhe was laſt week, it is 
becauſe there is ſome ſurpriſing new dreſs, or new 
diverſion juſt come to town. Ph 


of Feliciana's happineſs; and ſhe never knew a 
| 7 | pleaſant 
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10. Theſe are all the ſubſtantial and regular parts 
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pleaſant day in her life, but it was owing to ſome 
one, or more, of theſe things. n 
It is for this happineſs, that ſhe has always been 
deaf to the reaſonings of religion, that her heart 
has been too gay and cheerful to conſider what is 
right or wrong in regard to eternity; or to liſten 
to the ſound of ſuch dull words, as wiſdom, piety, 
and devotion, PA 


- 
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It is for fear of loſing ſome of this happineſs, _ 
that ſhe dares not meditate on the immortality of 


her ſoul, conſider her relation to God, or turn her 
thoughts towards thoſe joys, which make ſaints 
and angels infinitely happy in the preſence and 
glory of God, - X | 

But let it be obſerved, that as poor a round 
of happineſs as this appears, y*t moſt women that 
avoid the reſtraints of 


have not Feliciana's fortune ; ſo they muſt give away 
the comforts of a pious life, for a very ſmall part of 
her happineſs. 


11. And if you look into the world, and obſerve 


the lives of thoſe women, whom no arguments can 


perſuade to live 'wholly unto God, you will find 


moſt of them ſuch, as lole all the comforts of reli- 
gion without gaining the tenth part of Feliciana's 
happineſs. They ate ſuch as ſpend their time and 
fortunes only in mimicking the pleaſures of richer 
people; and rather look and long after, than enjoy 
thoſe de luſions, which are not to be purchaſed but 
by conhderable fortunes, | 
But if a woman of high birth and great fortune, 
having read the*goſpel, ſhould rather with to be an 
under. ſervant in — ious family, where wiſdom, 
piety, and great devotion, direfted all the attions 
of every day; if ſhe ſhould rather wiſh this, than 
to live at the top of Feliciana's happineſs, I ſhould 
think. her neither mad nor melancholy; but that ſhe 
Judged as rightly of the ſpirit of the golpel, as if 
ſhe had rather wiſhed to be poor Lazarus at the 


gate, than to be the rich Man clothed in purple and 


fine linen, and faring fumpeuonfty every day. 4 
a 2 
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religion for a gay life, muſt 
be content with a very {mall part of it. As they. 
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But to proceed, would you know what an h 
pineſs it is, to be governed by the wiſdom of reli. 
gion, and be devoted to the joys and hopes of a 
pious life, look at the poor condition of &zccus, 
whoſe greateſt happineſs is a good night's reſt in bed, 
and a good meal when he is up. hen he talks of 
happineſs, it is always in fach expreſſions as ſhews 
You, that he has only his bed and his dinner in his 
0 thoughts. , 

, This regard to his meals and repoſe, makes Succus 
order all the reſt of his time with relation to them, 
He will undertake no buſineſs that may hurry. his 
ipirits, or break in upon his hours of eating and 
reſt. If he reads, it ſhall be only for half an hour, 
becauſe that is ſufficient to amuſe the ſpirits; and 
he will read ſomething that. may make him laugh, 
as rendering the body fitter for its food and reſt ; or, 
if he has a mind at any time to indulge a grave 
thought, he has recourſe to a uſeful treatiſe upon 
the ancient Cookery. Succus is an enemy to all party 
matters, having made it an obſervation, that there 
is as good eating amongſt the Whigs as the Tories, 
He talks cooly and moderately upon all ſubjeQs, 
and is as fearfu} of falling into a paſhon, as of 
catching cold; being very poſitive they are both 
equally injurious to the ftomach, If ever you ſee 
him more hot than ordinary, it is upon ſome pro- 
voking occaſion, when the diſpute about cooke 
runs high, or in the defence of ſome beloved diſh, 
which has often made him happy. But he has been 
fo long upon theſe ſubjeRts, is ſo well acquainted 
with all that can be ſaid on both ſides, and has ſo 
often anſwered all objections, that he generally de- 
cides the matter with great gravity. 

Succus is very loyal, and as ſoon as ever he likes 
any wine, he drinks the King's health with all his 
heart, Nothing could put rebellious thoughts into 
his head, unleſs he ſhould live to fee a proclamation 
againſt eating of pheaſant's eggs. 

„ ** 19. All the hours that are not devoted either 
to 7epoſe or nouriſiment, are looked 2 by Succus 
as'wafte or ſpare time, For this reaſon he- lodges 

near 
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near a cofce-houſe and a tavern, that when he riſes 


in the morning he may be near the news, and when 
he parts at night, he may not have far togo to bed, 
In the morning you always ſee him in the fame 
place in the caſfee- room; and if he ſeems more at- 
tentively engaged than ordinary, it is becauſe ſome 
criminal is broke out of Newgate, or ſome lady was 
robbed laſt night, but they cannot tell "where, 
When he has learnt all that he can, he goes home 
to ſettle the matter with the barber's boy that comes 
to ſhave him, Lf 

The next waſte time that lies 2 his hands, is 


from dinner to ſupper; and if melancholy thoughts 


ever come into his head, it is at this time, when he 
is often left to himſelf for an hour or more, and 
that after the greateſt pleaſure he knows is juſt over. 
He is afraid to ſleep, becauſe he has heard it is not 
healtHful at that time; ſo that he is forced to refuſe 
ſo welcome a gueſt, 

But here he is ſoon relieved by a ſettled method 
of playing at cards, till it is time to think of ſome 
little, nice matter for ſupper, 


After this, Succus takes his glaſs, talks of the ex- 


cellency of the Engliſh conſtitution, and praiſes that 
miniſter the moſt, who keeps the beſt table. 

On a Sunday night you may ſometimes hear him 
condemning the iniquity of the town rates; and the 


bittereſt thing that he ſays againſt them is this, That 
he verily believes, ſome of them are ſo abandoned, 


as not to have a regulax meal, or a ſound night's Ueep, 
in a week, . * 
At eleven Succus bids all good - night, and parts 
in great friendfhip, He is preſently in bed, and 
ſleeps till it is time to go io the coffeehouſe next 
morning. F 

If you was to live with Succus fora twelvemonth, 
this is all that. you would ſee in his life, except a 
few curſes and oaths that he uſes as occaſion offers. 

And now I cannot help making this reflection: 

14. That as I believe the moſt likely means in 
the world to inſpire a perſon with true piety, was 


to have ſeen the example of ſome eminent proſe 
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ſors of religion; {6 the next thing that is likely to 
fill us with the ſame zeal, is to ſee the folly, the fl 
- , Gaſenefs, and poor ſatisfactions of a life deſtitute of it 

religion. As the one excites us to love and admire b 

the wiſdom and greatneſs of religion; ſo the other 4 
may make us fearful of living without it. 

For who can help bleſſing God for the means of 
grace, and for the hope of glory, when he fees what 
variety of folly they fink into, who live without | 

˖ 
| 
| 


it? Who would nat heartily engage in all the la- 
bours and exerciſes of a pious life. be ftedfaſt, im- 
moveable, and always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, when he ſees what dull ſenſuality, what poor 
views, what groſs enjoyments they ar- left to, who 
leek for happineſs in other ways? 4 b 
So that whether we conſider the greatneſs of re- 
ligion, or the littleneſs of al! other things, and the 
meanneſs of all other enjoyments, there is n8thing 
„ to be found in the whole nature of things for a | 
thoughtful mind-to reſt upon, but a happineſs in 
the hopes of religion, 
15. Conſider now with yourſelf, how unreaſon- 
it is pretended, that a life of ſtrict piety mult be a 
dull and anxious ſtate? For, can it with any reaſon 
be ſaid that the duties and reſtraints of religion 
muſt render our lives heavy and melancholy, when 
they only deprive us of ſuch happineſs as has been 
here laid before you 
Muſt it be tedious and tireſome to live in the con» 
| tinual exerciſe of charity, devotion and temper- 
4 arice, to act wiſely and virtuouſly, to do good to 
the utmoſt of your power, to imitate the divine 
perſeftions, and prepare yourſelf for the enjoy- 
ment of God? uſt it be dull and tireſome to be 
delivered from blindneſs and vanity, from falſe 
hopes and vain fears; to improve in holineſs, to 
feel the comforts of conſcience in all your actions, 
to know that God is your friend, that all muſt 
work for your good; that neither life nor death, 
neither men nor devils can do you any harm ; but 
that all your ſufferings and doings, that are offered 
unto God, all your watchings, and 1 
abours 
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labours of love; all your improvements, are in a 
ſhort time to be rewarded with everlaſting: glory 


fn — 


in the preſence of God: muſt ſuch a ſtate as this 


be dull and tireſome, for want of ſuch happineſs as 
Flatus or Felictana enjoys? 
Now, if this cannot be ſaid, then there is no hap- 


ineſs, or pleaſure loſt, by being ſtrictly pious 7 nor 
E the devout man any thing to envy in any her 


ſtate of life. For all the art and contrivances in 
the world, without religion, cannot make more of 


u 


- 


human life, or carry its happineſs to any greater 


2 than Flatus or Feliciana have done. 


he fine ſt wit, the greateſt genius upon earth, if 


not governed by religion, muſt be as ſooliſi, and 
low, and vain, in his method of happineſs, as the 
poor Succus. 


* 16, If you was to ſee a man dully endeavouring 


all his life to ſatisfy his thirſt, by holding up one 
and the ſame empty cup to his mouth, you would 


certainly deſpiſe his ignorance, 5 

But, if you ſhould ſee others, of brighter parts, 
and finer underſtandings, ridiculing the dull ſatisfac. 
tion of one cup, and thinking to ſatisfy their own 
thirſt by a variety of. gilt and golden empty cups ; 


would you think that theſe were ever the wiſer, or 


happier, or better employed, for their iner parts ? 


ow, this is all the differeuce that you can ſee © 


in the happineſs of this life, 


The dull and heavy foul 2 be content with one 


empty apprarance of happineſs, and be continually 


trying to hold one and the ſame empty cup to his 


mouth all his life. But then let the wit, the deep 
ſcholar, the fine genius, the great ſtateſman, the 
lite gentleman, lay all their heads together, and they 
can only ſhew you more and various empty appegr-- 
ances of happineſs; give them all the world into 
their hands, let them cut and carve as they pleaſe, 
they can only make a greater variety of empty cups. 
So that if you do not think it hard to be deprived 
of the plealures of gluttony, for the ſake of reli- 
gion, you have no reaſon to think it hard to bere- 
itrained from any worldly pleaſure, For ſearch as 
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the wiſdom of religion, 


the ray of our paſſions, the uncertainty of our b. 
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deep, and look as far as you will, there is nothing el 
here to be found, that is nobler, or greater, than fo 


high eating and drinking, unleſs you look for itin 


And if all that is in the world, are only ſo many 

empty cups, what does it ſignify which you tak, or 
how many you take, or how many you have ? 7 
17. If you would but uſe yourſelves to ſuch me- 

ditations as theſe, to reflect upon the vanity of all 


orders of life without piety, to confider how all the 


- ways of the world, are only ſo many different ways 
of error, blindneſs, and miſtake, you would ſoon 
find your heart made wiſer and better by it. Theſe 0 
meditations would awaken your ſoul into a zealous 
deſire of that ſolid happineſs which is only to be 
found in recourſe to Gd. = 
18. To meditate upon the perfection of the di- 
vine attributes, to contemplate the glories of hea- fe 
ven, to conſider the joys of Saints and Angels liv- 
ing for ever-in the brightneſs and glory of the di- 7 
vine preſence; theſe are the meditations of ſouls F 
advanced in piety, and not ſuited to every capacity, : 

But to ſee and conſider the emptineſs and error of 
all worldly happineſs, to ſee the grofſneſs of ſenſu- 
ality, the poorneſs of pride, the ſtupidity of cove- F 
touſneſs, the vanity of dreſs, the delufion of honour, f 


lives, and the ſhortneſs of all worldly projects; 

theſe are meditations that are ſuited to all capacities, Fa 
fitted to ſtrike all minds. They require no depth 1 
of thought, or ſublime 3 but are forced P 
upon us by all our ſenſes, and taught by almoſt = 
every thing that we ſee and hear. 10 
This is that wiſdom that crieth and putteth forth her 15 
voice in the ſtreets, Prov. viii. 1, that ſtandeth at all 4 
our doors, that appealeth to all our ſenſes, teach- ” 
ing us in every thing and every where, by all that ct 


we ſee, and all that we hear, by births and burials, 
by ſickneſs and health, by life and death, by pains | hi 
and poverty, by miſery and vanity, and by all the ; 
changes and chances of life; that there is m—_ 

elſe 
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elſe for man to look aſter, no other end in nature 
for him to drive at, but a happineſs in religion. 
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CHAP, XIII. 


That not only a life of vanity, or ſenſuality, but even 
the moſt regular kind of life, that is not governed by © 


great devotion, fuffictently eus its muſeries, its 
wants and emptineſs to the eyes of all the*world, 
This repreſented in various characters. 


*1, CTAVIUS is a learned, ingenious man, 
well verſed in moſt parts of literature, 
and no ſtranger to any kingdom in Europe, The 
other day, being juſt recovered from a lingeri 
fever, he took upon him to talk thus to his friends, 
« My glaſs, ſays he, is almoſt run out; and your 
eyes ſee how many marks of age and death I bear 
out me: but I plainly feel myſelf ſinking away 
faſter than any ſtanders-by imagine, I fully be- 


lieve, that one year more will conclude my reckon- 


ing.“ - ; | 
The attention of his friends was much raiſed by 
ſuch a declaration, expecting to hear ſomethin 
truly excellent from ſo learned a man, who h 
but a year longer to live; when Ofavius proceeded 


in this manner. For theſe reaſons, ſays he, my 


friends, I have left off all taverns ; the wine of thoſe 
places is not good enough for me in-this decay of 
nature, I muſt now be nice in what 1 drink. I 
cannot pretend to do as I have done; and there- 
fore I am reſolved to furniſh my own cellar with a 
er, of the very beſt, though it coſt me ever ſo 
much.“ 


2. A few days after Ofavius had made this de- 


claration to his friends, he relapſed into his for- 
mer illneſs, was committed to a nurſe, who cloſed 
his eyes before his freſh parcel of wine came in. 


Young Eugenius, who was preſent at this diſ- 


courſe, went home a new man, 
I never 
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- I never, ſays Eugenius, was ſo deeply affe cted 
with the wiſdom and importance of religion, as 
when I ſaw how poorly and meanly the learned Oc. 
* was to leave the world, through the want 
- Or it. | PER 
3. Was all to die with our bodies, there might be 
ſome pretence for thoſe different forts of happineſs, 
that are now ſo much talked off: but ſince our all 
E begins at the death of our bodies; ſince all men 
* are to be immortal, either in miſery or happineſs, 
in a world entirely different from this; fiace the 
are all haſtening thence at all uncertainties, as fal 
as death can cut them down; ſome in fickneſs, ſome 
in kealth, ſome ſleeping, ſome walking, ſome at mid- 
night, others at cock-crowing, and all at hours that 
they know not of; is it not certain, that no man 
can exceed another in joy and happineſs, but ſo far 
as he exceeds him in thoſe virtues which fit him 
for a happy death? 
. ® Cognatus is a ſober, regular Clergyman, of good 
m_ in the world, and well eſteemed in his pariſh, 
All his pariſhioners ſay he is an honeſt man, and very 
_ Notable at making a bargian. The farmrrs liſten 
to him with great attention, when he talks of the 
propereſt time of ſelling corn. 

e has been for twenty years a diligent obſerver 
of markets, and has raiſed a conſiderable fortune by 
good management, 4 

Cognatus is very orthodox, and full of efteem for our 
Engliſh liturgy ; it is becauſe his predeceſſor had not 
uſed the pariſh to any ſuch cuſtom, As he cannot 

+ ſerve both his livings himſelf; ſo he makes it mat- 
ter of conſcience to keep a ſober curate upon one of 
them, whom he hires to take care of all the fouls in 
the pariſh, at as cheap a rate as a ſober man can be 
procured, | , 

Cognatus has been very proſperous all his time; 
but ſtill he has had the uneaſineſs and vexations 
that they have, who are deep in worldly buſineſs, 
Taxes, loſſes, croſſes, bad mortgages, bad tenants, and 
the hardneſs of the times, are frequent * 
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his converſation, and à good or a bad ſeaſon has a 
great effect upon his ſpirits. r - as: 
Cognatus has no other end in growing rich, but 
that he may leave a conſiderable fortune to a niece, 
whom he has politely educated m expenſive finery, 
by what he has ſaved out of the tythes of two livings. 
The neighbours look upon Cognatus as a happy 
Clergyman, becauſe they ſee him (as they call ii) 
in good circumſtances ; and ſome of them intend to 
dedicate their own ſons to the Church, becauſe 
they ſee how well it has ſucceeded with Cognatus, 
whoſe fatherwas but an ordinary man. | 
5. But now if Cognatus, when he firſt entered 
into holy orders, had perceived how abſurd a thin 
it is to grow rick by the goſpel; if he had propoſ, 
to himſelf the example of ſome — fathe 23 
he had had the piety of the great St. Auſtin in his 
eye, who durſt not enrich any of his relations out 
of the revenue of the Church; if, inſtead of twenty 
years care to lay up treaſures upon earth, he had 
diſtributed the income of every year in the moſt 
Chriſtian acts of charity and compaſſion. © 
If inſtead of tempting his niece io be proud, and 
roviding her with ſuch ornaments as the Apoſile 
orbids, he had clothed, comforted, and relieved . 
numbers of widows and orphans, who were all to 
appear for him at the laſt dax. EN | 
If inſtead of the cares and anxieties of bad bonds, 
troubleſome mortgages, and ill bargains, he had had 
the conſtant comfort of knowing, that his treaſure 
was ſecurely laid up, where neither moth corrupt- 
eth, nor thieves break through and ſteal ; could it 
with any reaſon be ſaid, that he had miſtaken the 
ſpirit and dignity of his order, or leſſened any of 
that happineſs, which is to be found in his ſacred 
employments? | A 
If inſtead of rejoicing in the happineſs of a ſe» 
cond living, he had thought it as unbecoming the 
office of a Clergyman to traffick for gain in holy 
things, as to open a ſhop. by 
If he had thought it better to recommend ſome 
honeſt labour to his niece, than to ſupport her in 
| idlenefs 
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= . mo, {4 by the labour of 'a Curate; better that ſhe 1 
mould want fine clothes, and a rich huſband, than | 


that cures of {ouls ſhould be farmed out, and bro. 
ther Clergymen not ſuffered to live by thoſe altars | 


= 


"» at which they ſerve. If this had been the ſpirit of | 

. Cognatus, could it with any reaſon be ſaid, that | 
* theſe rules of 2 this ſtrifineſs of piety, had 
robbed Cognatus of any real happineſs? Gould be 


ſaid, that a life thus governed by the - ſpirit of the 
goſpel, muſt be dull and melancholy, if compared to 
: that of raiſing a fortune for a nzece ? 
> Now as this cannot be ſaid in th@preſent caſe; 
* ſo in every other kind of life, if you enter into the 
particulars of it, you will find, that however ealy 
and proſperous it may ſeem, yet you cannot add 
piety to any part of it, without adding ſo much of 
a better joy and happineſs to it. | 
6. Look now at that condition of life, which 
draws the envy of all. 

Negotius is a temperate, honeſt man, He ſerved 

| his time under a maſter of great trade; but has, by 
* his own management, made it a more conſiderable 

8 bufineſs than ever it was before, For thirty years 

: laſt paſt, he has been correſponding with all paris 
of Europe, The general good of trade ſeems to 
Negotius to be the general good of life; whoſoever he 
admires, whatever he commends or condemns, 

either in church or ſtate, is admired, commended, 
or condemned, with ſome regard to trade, 

As money 1s continually pouring in upon him; 
ſo he often lets it go in various kinds of expence 
and generoſity, and ſometimes in ways of charity. 

Negotius is always ready to join in ary public 

is contribution, If a purſe is making at any place 

. where he happens to be, whether it be to buy a 
Plate for a horſe- race, or to redeem a priſoner out 

— jail, you are always ſureof having fomething from 

im. . 

He has given a fine ring- of- bells to a Church in 
the country; and there is much expectation that 
he will ſome time or other make a more beautiful 
Front to the market houſe, than as yet been ſeen in 

any 
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any place: for it is the generous ſpirit of Negotius 
to do nothing in a mean way, 

7. If you aſk what it is that has ſecured Negotius 
from all /candalous vices, it is the ſame thing that 
has kept him from all {rifnefs of devotion, it is his 
great buſineſs. He has always had too many im- 
portant things in his head; his thoughts are too 
much employed, to ſuffer him to fall either into 
any coutſe of rakery, or to feel the neceſſity of an 
inward, ſolid piety, : 

For this reaſon he hears of the pleaſures of de- 
bauchery, and the 3 of piety with the ſame 
indifferency: and has no more deſire of living in 
the one than in the other, becauſe neither of them 
conſiſts with that turn of mind, and multiplicity of 
buſineſs, which are his happineſs, 

If Vegotius was aſked, What it is which he drives 
at in life? He would be as much at a lols for an 
anſwer, as if he was aſked, what any other per- 
ſon was thinking of, For though he always ſeems 
to himſelf to know what he is doing, and has many 
things in his head, which are the motives of his 
ations ; yet he cannot tell you of any one general 
end of life that he has choſen with deliberation, as 
being truly worthy of all his labour and pains, 

He has ſeveral confuſed notions, in his head, 
which have been a long time there; ſuch as theſe; 
that it is ſomething great to have more buſineſs than 
other people, to have more dealings 3 his hands 
than an i of the ſame profeſſion, to grow 
continually richer and richer, and to raiſe an im- 
menſe fortune before he dies. Ihe thing that ſeems 
to give Negotius the greateſt life and ſpirit, and to 
be moſt in his thoughts, is an expeCtation that he 
ſhall die richer than any of his buſineſs ever did, 

* 8, The generality of people when they think 
of happineſs, think upon Negotius ; in whole life 
every inſtance of happineſs is ſuppoſed to meet, 
ſober, prudent, rich, , proſperous, generous, . and 
charitable. £ | 

Let. us now therefore look at this condition in 
another, but truer light. ; 


Let 


1 1 

Let it be ſuppoſed, that this ſame Negotius was a 
painful, laborious man, very deep in variety of 
affairs: that he neither drank, nor debauched, but 
was ſober and regular in his buſineſs. Let it be 
ſuppoſed, that he grew old in the courſe of trading, 
and that the end and defign of all this labour, and 
care, and application to buſineſs, was only this, 
that he might die poſſeſſed of more than an hun- 
dred thouſand pairs of boots and ſpurs. 

Let it be ſuppoſed, that the ſober part of the 
world ſay of him when he is dead, that he was a 

reat and happy man, a thorough maſter of buſi- 
neſs, and had acquired an hundred thouſand pairs 
of boots and ſpurs when he died, | 

* 9. Now if this was really the caſe, I believe 
that it would be readily granted, that a life of ſuch 
buſineſs was as poor and ridiculous as any that can 
be invented. But it would puzzle any one to ſhew, 
that a man that has ſpent all his time and thoughts 
in buſineſs and hurry, that he might die, as it is 
faid, worth an hundred thouſand pounds, 1s any 
whit wiſer than he, who has taken the ſame pains 
to have as many pairs of boots and ſpurs when he 
| leaves the world, 

For if the temper and ſtate of our ſouls be our 
whole ſtate, if the only end of life be to die as free 
from fin, and as exalted in virtue as we can; if 
naked as we came, ſo naked are we to return, and 
to ſtand a trial before Chriſt and his holy Angels, 
for everlaſting happineſs or miſery, what can it 
poſſibly ſignify, what a man had, or had not, in 
this world? What can it ſignify what you call 
theſe things that a man left behind him; whether 
you call them his, or any one's elſe ; whether you 
call them trees or fields, or birds and feathers; 
whether you call them an hundred thouſand pounds, 
or an hundred thouſand pairs of boots and ſpurs? 
I ſay call them; for the things ſignify no more to 
him than the names. 

Now it is eaſy to ſee the folly of a life thus ſpent, 
to furniſh a man with ſuch a number of boots and 


ſpurs, But yet there needs no better faculty of 
ſeeing, 
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ſecing, no finer underſtanding, to ſee the folly of 
a life ſpent in making a man poſſeſſor of ten towns 
before he dies, 

For if, when he had got all his towns, or all his 
boots, his ſoul is to go into his own place amongſt ſe- 
parate ſpirits, and his body to be laid by in a coffin, 
till the laſt trumpet calls him to judgment; where 
the enquiry will be, how kumbly, how devoutly, how 
purely, how meckly, how piouſly, how charitably, how 
heavenly, we have fpoke, thought, and acted, whillt 
we were in the body: how can we ſay, that he 


who has wore out his life in guys hundred thous 
ſand pounds, has atted wiſer for himſelf, than he 


thouſand of any thing elſe? 

10, But farther, let it now be ſuppoſed, that Ne- 
gotius, when he firſt entered into buſineſs, happen- 
ing to read the goſpel with attention, and his cyes 
open, found he had a much greater bulineſs upon 
his hands, than that to which he had ſerved an ap- 
prenticeſhip: that there were things which belongs 
to man, of much more importance than all that our 


thoughts; ſo dangerous, as to need all our care; 
and fo certain, as never to deceive the faithful la- 
bourer, 

Let it be ſuppoſed, that by reading this book, he 
had diſcovered that his ſoul was more to him than 
his body; that it was better to grow in the virtues 
of the ſoul, than to have a large body, or a full. 
purſe; that it was better to be fit for heaven, than 
to have variety of fine houſes upon the earth ; that 
it was better to ſecure an everlaſting happineſs, 
than to have plenty of things which he cannot 
keep; better to live in habits of humility, piety, 
devotion, charity, and ſelf-denial, than to die un- 
W for judgment; better to be moſt like our 

aviour, or ſome eminent ſaint, than to excel all 
the tradeſmen in the world, in buſineſs and bulk of 
fortune. 

11. Let it be ſuppoſed, that Negotius, believing 
theſe things to be true, entirely devoted himſelf to 

| K 2 God 


who has had the ſame care to procure an hundred 


eyes can ſee; ſo glorious, as to deſerve all our 
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God at his firſt ſetting out in the world, reſolving 
to purſue his bufineſs no farther than was conſiſtent 
with great devotion, humility, and ſelf-denial; and 
for no other ends, but to provide himſelf with a 
lqber ſubſiſtance, and to do all the good that he 
could, to the ſouls and bodies of his fellow creatures, 

Let it therefore be ſuppoſed, that inſtead of the 


\ continual hurry of buſineſs, he was frequent in his 


retirements; that inſtead of reſtleſs deſires after 
more riches, his ſoul had been full of the love of 
God and heavenly affection, conſtantly watching 
againſt worldly tempers, and always aſpiring after 
divine -grace; that inſtead of worldly cares and 
contrivances, he had been buſy in fortifying his 
ſoul againſt all approaches of ſin; that inflead of 
coſtly ſhew, and the expenſive generoſity of a 
ſplendid life, he had loved and exerciſed all in- 
ſtances of humility and lowlineſs; that inſtead of 
great treats and full tables, his houſe had only fur- 
niſhed a ſober refreſhment to thoſe that wanted it. 

Let it be ſuppoſed, that this contentment kept 
him free from all kinds of envy: that his piety 
made him thankful to God in all croſſes and diſap- 
pointments : that his charity kept him from being 


rich, by a continual diſtribution to all objects of 


compaſſiori. | 
12. Now, had this been the Chriſtfan ſpirit of 
Negotius, can any one ſay, that he had loſt the true 
joy and happineſs of life, by thus conforming to 
the ſpirit, and living — to the hope of the goſpel? 
- Can it be ſaid, that a life made exemplary by ſuch 
virtues as theſe, which keep heaven always in our 
fight, which both delight and exalt the foul here, 


and prepare it for the preſence of God hereafter, 


muſt be poor and dull, if compared to that of heap- 

ing up niches, which can neither ſtay with us, nor 
we with them | 

It would be endleſs to multiply examples of this 

kind, to ſhew you how little is loſt, and how much 

is gained, by introducing a ſtrict and exact piety 

into every condition of human life, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall now therefore leave it to your qQwn me- 
ditation, to carty this way of thinking farther, 
hoping that you are enough directed by what is 
here ſaid, to convince yourſelf, that a true and ex- 
alted piety is ſo far from rendering any life dull 
and tireſome, that it is the only joy and happineſs 
of any condition in the world. 

* 13. Imagine to yourſelf ſome perſon in a con- 
fumption, or any other lingering diftemper that was 
incurable, | 

If you was to ſee ſuch a man wholly intent upon 
doing every thing in the ſpirit of religion, makin 
the wiſeſt uſe of his time, — une, and abilities. I 
he was for carrying every duty of piety to its 
greatelt height, and ſtriving to have all the advan- 
tage that could be had in the remainder of his life, 
If he avoided all buſineſs, but ſuch as was neceſſary; 
if he was averſe to all the follies and vanities of 
the world, had no taſte for finery or ſhew, but 
—__ for all his comfort in the hopes and ex- 
pectations of religion, you would certainly com- 
mend his prudence; you would ſay, that he had 
taken the right method to make himſelf as joy- 
ful and happy, as any one can be in a ſtate of fuck 
infirmity. | 

On the other hand, if you was to ſee the ſame 
perſon, with trembling hands, ſhort breath, thin 
. Jaws, and hollow eyes, wholly intent upon buſineſs 
and bargains, as long as he could ſpeak. If you, 
thould ſee him pleaſed with fine clothes, when he 
could ſcarce ſtand to be dreſſed, and laying out his 
money in horſes and dogs, rather than purchaſe the 
prayers of the poor for his ſoul, which was fo ſoon 
to be ſeparated from his body, you would certainly 
condemn him as a weak, Gly man, 


14. Now as it is eaſy to ſee the reaſonableneſs, the 
wiſdom and happineſs of a religious ſpicit in a con- 
ſumptive man; ſo, if you purſue the ſame way of 
thinking, you will as eaſily perceive the ſame wiſ- 


dom and happineſs of a pious temper in every other 
Rate of life, : K * 
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For how ſoon will any man that is in health, be 
in the ſtate of him that is in a conſumption? 
How ſoon w1ll he want all * 25 80 comforts and 
ſatisfactions of religion, which every man dying 
wants? | | 

And if it be wiſe and happy to live piouſly, be. 
cauſe we have not above a year to live, is it not 
being more wiſe, and making ourſelves: more 
happy, to live piouſly, becauſe we may have more 
years to come ? If one year of piety before we die, 
is ſo deſirable, are not more years of piety much 
more deſirable ? 

15. If a man had five fixed years to live, he 
coufd not poſſibly think at all, without intending 
to make the beſt uſe of them all, When he ſaw 
his ſtay ſo ſhort in this world, he muſt needs think 
that this was not a world for him; and when 
he ſaw how near he was to another world, 
that was eternal, he muſt ſurely think it was 
very neceſſary to be very diligent in preparing 
himſelf for it. | 

Now as reaſonable as piety appears in ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance of life, it is yet more reaſonable in every 
circumſtance of life, to every thinking man, 

For who but a madman can account that he has 
five years certain to come? | 

And if it be reaſonable and neceſſary to deny our 
worldly tempers, and live wholly unto God, be- 
cauſe we are certain that we are to die at the end 
of five years; any it muſt be much more reaſon- 

able and neceſſary for us to live in the ſame ſpirit 
becauſe we have no certainty that we ſhall live 
five weeks, 

16. Again, if we were to add twenty years to the 
five, Which is, in all probability, more than will 
be added to the lives of many people who are at 
man's eſtate; what a poor thing it is! how ſmall 
a difference is there between five, and twenty-five 
years? 

It is ſaid, that a day is with God as a thouſand 
years, and a thouſand years as one day ; becaule, in 
1egard to his eternity, this difference is as gy 354 

ow, 
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Now, as we are created to be eternal, to live in 


an endleſs ſucceſſion of ages upon ages, where thou-- . 


ſands, and millions of thouſands of years, will have 
no proportion to our everlaſtingelife in God; fo 
with regard to his eternal ſtate, which is our real 
ſtate, twenty-five years is as poor a pittance as 
twenty-five days. | 

We can never make any true judgment of time 

as it relates to us, without A true ſtate 
of our duration. If we are temporary beings, then a 
little time may juſtly be called a great deal in re- 
lation to us; ban if we are eternal beings, then the 
difference of a few years is as nothing, 
7 17, If we were to pres three different /orts 
of rational beings, all of different, but fixed du- 
ration; one ſort that lived cer ainly only a month, the 
other a year, and the third an kundred years, 

If theſe beings were to meet together, and talk 
about time, they muſt talk in a very different 
language. Half an hour to thole who were to 
live but a month, muſt be a very different 
thing, to what it is to thoſe who are to live a 
ha years. | 

As therefore time is thus a different thing, with 
regard to the ftate of thoſe who enjoy it; ſo if we 
would know what time is with regard to ourſelyes, 
we muſt conſider our ſtate, 5% 

Now fince our eternal ſtate, is as certainly ours, 


as our preſent ſtate ; ſince we are as certainly to 


live for ever, as we are now to live at all; it is 
plain, that we cannot judge of the value of any par- 
ticular time, as to us, but by comparing it to that 


eternal duration for which we are created. EP 


If you would know what foe years ſignify to a 
being that was to live an hundred, you muſt compare 


five to an hundred, and ſee what proportion it bears 


to it, and then you would judge right, | 
So if you would know, what twenty years ſignify 
to a ſon of Adam, you mult compare it, not to a 


million of ages, but to an eternal duration, to which 
no number of millions bears any proportion ; and 


then you will judge right, by finding it nothing, 
& dE 18. Conſider 
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18. Conſider therefore this; how would you 
tondemn the folly of a man, that ſhould loſe his 
ſhare of future glory, for the ſake of being rich, 
or great, or praiged, or delighted in any enjoyment, 
only one poor day before he was to die! 

But if the time will come, when a number of 
years will ſeem leſs to every one than a day does 
now ; what a condemnation muſt it then be, if 


eternal happineſs ſhould be loſt, for PIE 16 


than the enjoyment of a day! . * 

Why. does a day ſeem a trifle to us now? It is 
becauſe we have years to ſet againſt it, It is the 
duration of years that makes it ſeem as nothing, 

What a triſte therefore muſt the years of a man's 
age appear, when they are forced to be ſet againſt 
eternity, when there ſhall be ncthing but eternity 
to compare them with! | 

And this will be the caſe of every man, as ſoon as 
he is out of the body; he will be forced to forget 


the diſtinction of days and years, and to meaſure 


time, not by the courſe of the ſun, but by ſetting it 
againſt eternity. 

As the fixed ſtars, by reaſon of our being placed 
at ſuch diſtance from them, appear but as ſo man 
2 ; fo when we, placed in eternity, ſhall loo 

ack upon all time, it will appear but as a moment. 

Then, a luxury, an indulgence, a proſperity, a great- 


. neſs of fifty years, will ſeem to every one that looks 


ack upon it, as the ſame poor, ſhort enjoyment, as 
if he WT ſnatched . — 1 firſ x 
Theſe few reflections upon time, are only to 
ſhew,how poorly they think, how miſerably they 
judge, who are leſs careful of an eternal ſtate, be- 
cauſe they may be at ſome years diſtance from it, 


than they would be, if they knew they were 
within a few weeks of it, | | 
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; CHAP. XII, * 
f Concerning that part of Devotion which relates to 

$ times and hours of prayer, Of daily early prayer 

f in the morning. How we may improve our forms 0 

3 prayer, and increaſe the ſpirit of devot ion. 


1. LING in the foregoing chapters ſhewn 
| the neceſlity of a devout ſpirit, in eve 
part of our common life, in the diſcharge of 'all 
our buſineſs, in the uſe of all the gifts of God: 1 
come now to conſider that part of devotion, ' which 
relates to times and hours of prayer. | 

| *® Ittake it for granted, that every Chriſtian, that 
is in health, is up early in the morning; for it is 
much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe a,perſon up early 
becauſe he is a Chriſtian, than becauſe he is a la- 
bourer, or a tradeſman, or a ſervant, or has buſineſs 
that wants him, 

We naturally conceive ſome abhorrence of a 
wan that is in bed, when he ſhould be at his labbur, 
or in his ſhop. We cannot tell how to think any 
thing good of him, who is ſuch a ſlave to drowſineſs, 
as to negleC his buſineſs for it. : 

Let this therefore teach us to conceive, how 
odious we muſt appear in the fight of heaven, if 
we are in bed, ſhut up in ſleep and darkneſs, when 
we ſhould be praiſing God; and are ſuch ſlaves to 
drowſineſs, as to negle& our devotions for it. 

For if he is to be Nes as a flothful drone, that 
rather chuſes the lazy indulgence of ſleep, than to 
perform his proper 8 of worldly buſineſs; how 
much more is he to be reproached, that had rather a 
lie folded up in a bed, than be raiſing up his heart 3 
to God in 2 of praiſe and adoration F\> ' | 
2. Prayer is the neareſt approach to God, and the 

higheſt enjoyment of him; that we axe capable of 
10 this life, 
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It is the nobleſt exerciſe of the ſoul, the moſt ex. | 
alted uſe of our beſt faculties, and the higheſt imi- | 
tation of the bleſſed inhabitants of heaven. 

When our hearts are full of God, ſending up holy | 
deſires to the throne of grace, we are then in our | 
higheſt ſtate, we are upon the utmoſt height of hu- | 
man greatneſs; we are not before kings and princes, 
but in the preſence and audience of the Lord of all 
the world, and can be no higher till death is ſwal- | 
lowed up in glory. : 

On the other hand, Jeep is the pooreſt, dulleſt ro- 
frefhment of the body ; that is ſo far from being in- | 
tended as an enjoyment, that we are forced to receive 

it either in a ſtate of inſenſibility, or in the folly of 
dreams, | | | 

Sleep is ſuch a dull, ſtupid Rate of exiſtence, that | 
even amongſt mere animals, We deſpiſe them moſt : 

which are moſt drowſy, He theretore that chuſes | 
| 
| 
{ 


to enlarge the flothful indolence of fleep, rather 
than be early at his devotions to God; chuſes the 
dulleſt refreſhment of the body, before the higheſt, 
nobleſt enjoyment of the ſoul; he chuſes that ſtate, 
which is a reproach lo mere animals, rather than 
that exerciſe, which is the glory of angels, 

g. Beſides, he that cannot deny himſelf this | 
drowſy indulgence, but muſt paſs away good part | 
of the morning in it, is no more prepared for prayer | 
when he is up, than he is prepared for faſting, ab- | 

{ 


* 


inence, or any other ſelf-denial. He may, indeed, 

more eaſily read over a form of prayer than he can, 
5 perform thoſe duties; but he is no more diſpoſed for 

thetrue ſpirit of prayer, than he is diſpoſed wr gr . 
For ſleep, thus indulged, gives e and iadle- 
neſs to all our tempers, and makes us unable to 
reliſh any thing, but what ſuits with an idle ſtate of 
mind, - and gratifies our natural tempers, as my 
does, So that a perſon that is a ſlave to this 1dlenels, 
is in the ſame temper -when he is up; and though 
he is not aſleep, yet he is under the effeCts of it: 
and every thing that is idle, indulgent, or ſenſual, 
N him for the ſame reaſon that ſleep pleaſes 


: on the other hand, every thing that requires 
X cave; 
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care, trouble, or ſelf-denial, is hateful to him for the 
ſame reaſon that he hates to riſe, 1 | 

It is not poſlible in nature for an epicu "5 
wh truly 2 he muſt renounce this habit 
of ſenſuality, before he can reliſh the happineſs of 
devotion, 

Noy, he that turns ſleep into an idle indulgence, 
does as much to corrupt and diſorder his foul, 
to make it a ſlave to bodily appetites, and keep 
it incapable of all heavenly tempers, as he that 
turns the neceſſity of eating into a courſe of in- 
dulgence, 

A perſon that eats and drinks too much, does not 
feel ſuch effects from it as thoſe do, who live in no- 
torious inſtances of gluttony and intemperance;z 
but yet his courſe of indulgence, though it be not 
ſcandalous in the eyes of the world, nor ſuch as 
torments his own conſcience, is a great and conſtant 
hinderance to his improvement in virtue : it gives 
him eyes that fee not, and ears that hear not; it 
creates a ſenſuality in the ſoul, increaſes the power 
of bodily paſſions, and makes him incapable of en- 
tering into the true ſpirit of religion, 

And this is the cale of thoſe who waſte their 
time in ſleep; it does not diſorder the lives, or 
wound their conſciences, as notorious act of in- 
temperance do; but, like any other moderate 
courſe of indulgence, it filently, and by ſmaller 
degrees, wears away the ſpirit of religion, and 
finks the ſoul into a ſtate of dulneſs and ſenſuality, 

* 5. If you conſider devotion only as a time of 
ſo much prayer, you may perhaps perform. it, 
though you live in daily indulgence; but if you 
conſider it as a ſtate of the heart, as a lively fervour 
of the ſoul, that is deeply affected with a ſenſe of 
its own miſery and. infirmities, and deſiring the 
Spirit of God more than all things in the world, 
you will find that the ſpirit of indulgence, andthe 
ſpirit of prayer, cannot ſubſiſt together. Self. de- 
nial, of all kinds, is the very life and ſoul of piety; 
but he that has not ſo-ſmall a degree of it, as to be 
able to be early at his prayers, can have no reaſon. 
| to 
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to think that he has taken up his croſs, and is fol. 


. lowing Chriſt, | 

What conqueſt has he got over himſelf? What 
right hand has he cut off? What trials is he pre- 
pared for? What ſacrifice is he ready to offer to 
God, who cannot be ſo cruel to himſelf, as to riſe 
to prayer at ſuch a time, as the drudging part of the 
world are content to riſe to their labour ? ; 

* 6. Some people will not ſcruple to tell you, 
that they 1 themſelves in ſleep, becauſe they 
have nothing to do; and that if they had either 
bufineſs or pleaſure to riſe to, they would not loſe ſo 
much of their time in ſleep, But ſuch people muſt 
be told, that they. miſtake the matter; that they 
have a great deal of bulineſs to do; they have a har- 
dened heart to change; they have the whole ſpirit of 
religion to get. For ſurely, he that thinks devotion 
to be of leſs moment than buſineſs or pleaſure ; or 
that he has nothing to do, becauſe nothing but his 
prayers want him, may be juſtly faid to have the 
whole ſpirit of religion to ſeek. 

You muſt not therefore conſider how ſmall a 
crime it is to viſe late: but you muſt conſider how 
great a miſery it is to want the ſpirit of religion; to 


have a heart not rightly affected with prayer, and 


to live in ſuch ſoftneſs and idleneſs, as makes you 
incapable of the moſt fundamental duties of a truly 
Chriſtian and ſpiritual life, | | 
When you read the ſcriptures, you ſee a reli- 
gion that is all life, and ſpirit, and joy in God; that 
luppoſes our fouls riſen from earthly deſires and 
bodily indulgences, to prepare for another body, 
another world, and other enjoyments. Lou lee 
Chriſtians repreſented as temples of the Holy 
Ghoſt, as 1 of the day, as candidates for 
an eternal crown, as watchful virgins, that have 
their lamps always burning in expeQation of the 
bridegroom, But- can he be thought to have 
this joy in God, this care of eternity, this watch- 
ful ſpirit, who has not zeal enough to riſe to his 
prayers? b N 
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7. If 1 was to deſire you not to ſtudy the gra- 
tification of your palate, in the niceties of meats 
and drinks, I would not inſiſt upon the crime of 
waſting your money in ſuch a way, though it be a 
great one; but I would deſire you to renounce ſuch 
a way of life, becauſe it ſupports you in ſuch a ſtate 
of ſenſuality and indulgence, as renders you in- 
. of reliſhing the moſt eſſential doctrines of 
religion. | 
For the ſame reaſon, I do not infiſt much upon 
the crime of waſting your time in ſleep, though it 
be a great one; but I defire you to-renounce this in- 
dulgence, becauſe it gives a ſoftneſs and idleneſs to 
your foul, and is ſo contrary to that liveſy, zealous, 
watchful, ſelf-denying ſpirit, which was not only the 
Spirit of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and the ſpirit of 
all the ſaints and martyrs which have ever been 
amongſt men, but muſt be the ſpirit of thoſe who 
would not ſink in the common corruption of the 
world, 

Here therefore we muſt fix our charge againſt 
this practice; we mult blame it not as having this 
or that particular eval, but as a general habit, that 
extends itſelf through our whole ſpirit, and ſupports 
a ſtate of mind that is wholly wrong. | 

It is contrary to piety ; not as accidental ſlips and 
miſtakes in life ate contrary to it, but in ſuch a 
manner, as an ill habit of body is contrary to health. 

On the other hand, if you was to riſe early every 
morning, as an inſtance of ſelf-denial, as a method 
of renouncing 2 as a means of redeem- 
ing your time, and fitting your ſpirit for prayer, 
you would find mighty advantages from it. This 
method, though it . ſuch a {mall circumſtance 
of life, would, in all- probability, be a means of 
great piety, It would keep it conſtantly. in your 

ead, that ſoftneſs and idleneſs were to be avoided; 
that ſelf-denial was a part of Chriſtianity, It would 
teach you to exerciſe power over yourſelf, and 
make you able to renounce other pleaſures and tem- 
pers that war againſt * ſoul. 1 
| | ut 
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But .above all, what is ſo planted and watered, 
will certainly have an increaſe from God, You 
will then ſpeak from your heart, ypur ſoul will be 
awake, your prayers will refreſh you like meat and 
drink, you will feel what you fay, and begin to 
know what ſaints and holy men have meant by fer- 
vour in devotion, : 

8, Hoping therefore that you are now enough 
convinced of the neceſlity of riſing early to your 
prayers, I ſhall proceed to lay before you a method 
of daily prayer, | 
I do not take upon me to preſcribe to you the uſe 
of any particular forms of prayer, but You will here 
find ſome helps, how to furniſh yourſelf with ſuch 
as may be uſeful. And if your heart is always ready 
to pray in its,0wn language, in this cale I preſs no 
neceſſity of borrowed forms, | 

It ſeems right for ſuch an one to begin with a 
form of prayer; and if, in the midſt of it he finds 
his heart ready to break forth into other words, he 
may leave his form, and follow thole fervours of 
his heart, till it again want the aſſiſtance of his 
uſual petitions, 

This ſeems to be the true liberty of 5 
tion: it may be under the direction of {; 
yet not ſo tied down to it, but that it may be free 
to take ſuch new expreſſions as its preſent fervours 
furniſh it with, which ſometimes carry the foul 
more 1 God, than any expreſſions that 
were ever uſed before, 

9. Moſt people are changeable in regard to de- 
votion, Sometimes our hearts have ſuch ſtrong ap- 
prehenſions of the divine preſence, and are ſo full 
of compunction, that we cannot ſpeak in any lan- 
guage but that of tears, 

Sometimes the light of God's countenance ſhines 
ſo bright upon us, we ſee fo far into the inviſible 
world, we are ſo affected with the wonders of the 
goodneſs of God, that our hearts worſhip in a lan- 
guage higher than that of words, and we feel tranſ- 
ports of devotion, which only can be felt. 0 
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On the other hand, ſometimes we are ſo ſunk 
into our bodies, ſo dull and unafefted with that 
which concerns our ſouls, that our hearts are as 
much too low for 6ur prayers; we cannot kee 
pace with our forms of confeſſion, or feel half of 
that in our hearts, which we have in our mouths ; 
we thank and praiſe God with forms of words, but 
our hearts have little or no ſhare in them, 

We may provide againſt this inconſtancy of our 
hearts, by having at hand ſuch forms of prayers, as 
may beſt ſuit us when our hearts are in their beſt 
ſtate, and allo be moſt likely to raiſe and ſtir them 
up, when they are ſunk-into dulneſs, 

10. The firſt thing that you are to do, when you 
are upon your knees, is to ſhut your eyes, and, with 
a ſhort filence, let your ſoul place itlelf in the pre- 
ſence of God ; that is, you are to uſe this, or ſome 
other better method, to ſeparate yourſelf from all 
common thoughts, and make your heart as ſenſible 
as you can of the divine preſence, 5 

ow, if this recollection of ſpirit is neceſſary, as 
who can ſay it is not? then how ate muſt they 
perform their devotions, who are always in'a hurry ; 
who begin them in haſte, and hardly allow them- 
ſelves time to _— their very form, with any gra- 
7 or attention? Theirs is properly ſaying prayers, 
inſtead of praying. | 

If you was to uſe yourſelf, as far as you can, to 
pray always in the {ame place; if you was to re- 

erve that place for devotion, and not allow your- 
ſelf to do any thing common in it; if you was never 
to be there yourſelf, but in times of devotion; if 
any little room, or, if that cannot be, if any parti- 
cular part of x room was thus uſed, this kind of 
conſecration of it, as a place holy unto God, would 
much aſſiſt your devotion, 8 WT 

11. It may be of uſe to you to obſerve this far- 
ther rule: when at any time, either in reading the 
ſeripture, or any book of piety, you meet with a paſ- 
ſage, that more than ordinarily affects your mind, 
try to turn it into the form of. a petition, and then 
give it a place in your 2 
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By this means, you would be often improving 
your prayers, and ſtoring yourlelf with proper 
forms of making the deſires of your heart known 
unto God, 

At all the ſtated hours of prayer, it may be of be. 
nefit to you, to have ſomething fixed, and ſome» 
thing at liberty, in your devotions. 

Lou way have ſome fixed ſubject to be the chief 
matter of your prayer at that particular time; and 

yet have liberty to add ſuch other petitions, as your 
condition may 6 

For inſtance: as the morning is to 1 +a the begin · 
ning of a new life; as God has then given you a 
new enjoyment of yourſelf, and a freſh entrance 
into the world, it is highly proper that your fr 
devotions ſhould be praiſe and thankſgiving to God, 
as for a new creation ; and that you ſhould offer and 
devote body and foul, all that you are, and all that 
you kave, to his ſervice and glory, 

Receive therefore every day, as a ręſurrection from 
death, as a new enjoyment of life; meet every riſin 
fun with ſuch ſentiments of God's goodneſs, as 4 
you had ſeen it, and all things, new created upon 

„our account; and under the fenſe of fo great a 
bleſſing, let your joyful heart praiſe and magnify ſo 
good and glorious a Creator. 

Therefore praiſe and thankſgiwing, and oblation of 


yourſelf unto God, may be the Zxed ſubject of your 


firf prayers in the morning; and then take the li- 
berty of adding ſuch other devotions, as the acci- 
dental difference of your ſtate, or the accidental 
difference of your keart, ſhall direct. 

* 12, One of the greateſt benfits of private de- 
wotion, conſiſts in adapting our prayers to the dif- 
ference of our fate, and the difference of our 
Rearts, 

By the difference of our fate, is meant the dif- 
ference of our external ſtate, or condition, ar E 

knejs, health, pains, loſſes, diſappointments, troubles, 
. — or bs _—_ God, and all 
forts of kindnefſes, injuries, or reproaches from other 


people. 
1 Now, 
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Now, as theſe are great parts of our ſtate of life, 
as they make great difference in it, by continually 
changing; ſo our devotion will be made doubly 
beneficial to us, when it watches to receive and 
ſanctify all theſe changes of our ſtate, and turns 
them all into ſo many ouccalions of a more particular 
application to God, of fuck thankſgivings, ſuch re- 
ſignations, ſuch petitions, as our preſent ſtate more 
eſpecially requires, 1 | 
And he that makes every change in his ſtate, a 
reaſon of preſenting unto God {ome particular pe- 
titions ſuitable to that change, will ſoon find, that 
he has taken an excellent means, not only of pray» 
ing with fervour, but of living as he prays. 

* 13. We are likewiſe always to adapt ſome part 
of our prayers to the difference of our hearts ; by 
which is meant the different tempers of our hearts, 
as of love, joy, peace, tranquillity, dulneſs, and drinefs 
of ſpirit, anxiety, diſcontent, motions of envy and am- 
bitton, dark and diſconſolate thoughts, reſentments, 
fretfulneſs, and peeviſi tempers, * 

f we are in the delightful calm of ſweet and 
ealy paſſions, of love and joy in God, we ſhould 
then offer the grateful tribute of thankſgiving. 

If, on the other hand, we feel ourlelves laden 
with keavy paſſions, with dulneſs of ſpirit, anxiety 
and ner 46 1 we mult then look up to God in acts 
of humility, confeſſiug our unworthineſs, opening 
our troubles to him, beſeeching him to leſſen our 
inſirmities, and to deliver us from theſe paſſions. * 

By this wiſe application of our prayers, we ſhall 
get all the relief from them that is poſſible; and the 
very changeableneſs of our hearts, will prove a 
means of exerciſing a greater variety of holy tem- 

ers, | 4 
J You will perceive by this, that perſons ought to 
have a great ſhare in compoling their own devo- 
tions. 

As to that part of their prayers, which is always 
fixed, they may uſe forms compoſed by other per- 
ſons; but in that, part which they are to ſuit to the 
preſent fate of their life, and the preſent ſtate of 
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their heart, they muſt let the ſenſe of their own | 
condition help them to ſuch kinds of petition, 
thankſgiving, or reſignation, as their prelent ſtate 
more eſpecially requires, 

Happy are they who have this buſineſs and em- 
ployment upon their hands. 

14. But it is amazing to ſee how eagerly men 
employ their parts, their ſagacity, time, ſtudy, ap- 
plication, and exerciſe : how all helps are called 10 
their aſſiſtance, when any thing is intended and 
deſired in worldly matters; and how dull, negligent, 
and unimproved they are, how little they als their 
parts, Jace and abilities, to raiſe and increaſe 
their devotion. 5 

Mundanus is a man of excellent parts, and clear 
apprehenſion, He is well. advanced 1n age, and 
has made a great figure in buſineſs. Every part of 
trade that has fallen in his way, has had ſome im- 
provement from him; and he is always contriving 
to carry every method of doing any thing well to 
its greateſt height, Mundanus aims at the greateſt 

erfection in every thing. The foundneſs and 
firength of his mind, and his juſt way of thinking, 
make him intent upon 8 imperfections. 

He can tell you all the defects and errors in all 
the common methods, whether of trade, building, 
or improving land or manufattures. The clearnels 
and ſtrength of his underſtanding, which he is con- 

ſtantly improving, by continual exerciſe in theſe 
matters, by often digeſting his thoughts in writing, 
and trying every thing every way, has rendered 
him a great maſter in moſt concerns in human 
bite: 

Thus has Mundanus gone on, increaſing his ænom- 
ledge and judgment, as faſt as his years came upon; 
him. ; 

* The only thing which has not fallen under his 
improvement, nor received any benefit from his 
judicious mind, 1s his devotion: this is juſt in the 
ſame poor ſtate it was, when he was only ſix years 


of age; and the od man prays nowin that little 1757 
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of words which his mother uſed to hear him 're- 
peat night and morning. | | 

This Mundanus, that hardly ever ſaw the pooreſt 
utenfil, or ever took the meaneſt trifle into his hand, 
without conſidering how it might be made, or uſed 
to better advantage, has gone all his life long pray- 
ing in the ſame manner as when he was a Child; 
without ever conſidering how much better or oftner 
he might pray, 

If Mundanus ſees a book of devotion, he paſſes it 
by, as he does a ſpelling-book ; becaule he remem- 
bers that he learned to pray ſo many years ago under 
his mother, when he learnt to ſpell, 

Now, how poor and pitiable is the conduct of 
this man of ſenſe, who has ſo much r and 
underſtanding in every thing, but that which is the 
whole wiſdom of 2 25 

And how miſerably do many people, more or 
leſs, imitate this conduct ? | 

15. Claſſicus is a man of learning, and well verſed 
in al the beſt authors of antiquity. He has read 
them ſo much, that he has entered into their ſpirit, 
and can imitate the manner of any of them, All 
their thoughts are his thoughts, and he can expreſs 


himſelf in their language. He is fo great a friend 


to this improvement of the mind, that if he lights 
on a young ſcholar, he never fails to adviſe him 


"concerning his ſtudies, 


Claſſicus tells his young man, he muſt not think 
that he has done enough, when he has only learnt 
languages ; but that he muſt be daily converſant 
with the beſt authors, read them again and again, 
catch their ſpirit by living with them; and that 
there is no other way of r like chem, or of 

judgment. 

How wiſe might Claſſicus have been, and how 
much good might he have done in the world, if he 
had but thought as juſtly of devotion, as he does of 
learning ? 

He never, indeed, ſays any thing ſhocking or of< 


fenfive about devotion, becauſe he never thinks or 


talks 
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falks about it. It ſuffers nothing from him, but ne. 


glect and diſregard, | 

The two teſtaments would not have had ſo much 
as a place amongſt his books, but that they are both 
to be had in greek, 

16, Claſjicus thinks that he ſufficiently ſhews his 
regard for the holy ſcripture, when he tells you, 
that he has no other books of piety beiides them. 

It is very well, Claſſicus, that you prefer the Bible 


| to all other books of piety; he has no judgment, 


that is not thus far of your opinion. 
But if you will have no other book of piety be. 
fides the Bible, becauſe it is the beſt, how comes it, 


Claſſicus, that you do not content yourſelf with one 


of the beſt books amongſt the Greeks and Romans ? 
How comes it that you are ſo greedy and eager after 
all of them? How comes 1t that you think the 
knowledge of one is a neceſſary help to the know. 
ledge of the other? How comes it that you are fo 
earneſt, ſo laborious, ſo expenſive of your time and 
money to reſtore broken periods, and ſcraps of the 
ancients? 

How comes it that you tell your young ſcholar, 
he muſt not content himſelf with barely under- 
ſtanding his authors, but muſt be continually read- 
ing them all, as the only means of entering into 
their ſpirit; and forming his own judgment accord- 
ing to them, 

hy then muſt the Bible lie alone in your ſtudy ? 
Is not the ſpirit of the Saints, the piety of the holy 
followers of Jeſus Chriſt, as good and neceſſary a 
means of entering into the ſpirit and taſte of the 
goſpel, as the reading of the ancients is of enter- 
ing into the ſpii it of antiquity 7 

Is your young poet to ſearch after every line, that 
may give new wings to his fancy, or direct his ima- 
gination? And is it not as reaſonable for him, who 
defires to improve in the divine life, that is, in the 
love of heavenly things, to ſearch after every ſtrain 
of devotion, that may move, kindle, and i6flame 
the holy ardour of his ſoul ? "A 
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Do you adviſe your orator to tranſlate the beſt 
orations, to commit much of them to memory, ta 
be frequently exerciſing his talent in this manner, 
that habits of thinking and ſpeaking 3 | 
formed in his mind? And 1s there not the 
advantage to be made by books of devotion? Should 
not a man uſe them in the ſame way, that habits of 
devotion, and aſpiring to God in hely thoughts, 
may be well formed in his ſoul? 

Now the reaſon why Claſſicus does not think and 
judge thus reaſonably af devotion, is owing to his 
never thinking of it in any other manner, than as 
the repeating a form of words. It never in his life 
entered into his head, to think of devotion as a 
ſtate of the heart, as an improveable talent of the 
mind, as a temper that is to grow and increaſe like 
our reaſon and judgment. and to be formed in us by 
ſuch a regular, diligent uſe of proper means, as are 
neceſſary to form any other wiſe habit of mind. 

And it is for want of this, that he has been con- 
tent all his life with the bare letter of prayer, and 
eagerly bent upon entering into the fpirit of hea» 
then poets and orators. * 

And it is much to be lamented, that numbers of 
ſcholars are more or lei chargeable with this exceſ- 
hve folly ; ſo negligent of improving their-devo» 
tion, and fo 5 of other poor accompliſh- 
ments, as if they thought it a nobler talent, to be 
able to write an epigram in the turn of Martial, than 
0 live, and think, and pray to God, in the ſpirit of 

t. Auſtin, 

An yet if you was to aſk Mundanus and Clafficus, 
or any man of buſineſs or learning, whether prety 
is not the higheſt perfection of man, or devotion 
the greateſt attainment in the world, they muſt both 
be forced to anſwer in the affirmative, or elſe give 
up the truth of the goſpel. 

18. There is one thing more I would adviſe; and 
that is, to begin your prayers with wy va 

I do not mean, that you ſhould read over a pſalm, 
but that you ſhould chant or fing one, For finging 

15 
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is as much the proper uſe of a p/alm, as devout ſuppli 
cation is the proper uſe of a form of prayer, 

The difference between ſinging and reading a 
pſalm, will eafily be underſtood, if you conſider 
the difference between reading and ſinging a con- 
mon ſong that you like, Whilſt you ably read it, 
you only {ke it; but as ſoon as you fing it, then you 
feel the delight of it, it has got hold of you, and 
you feel the /ame ſpirit within you, that there ſeems tog 
to be in the words. | thi 

You will erhaps ſay, you cannot ing. 

This objeRtion might be of weight, if e; Was an 
deſired to ſing to entertain other people 3 ut it is aC 
not to be admitted in the preſent caſe, where you 
are only. adviſed to ſing the praiſes of God in 
private, 

You may not have the talent of finging, ſo as to 
entertain other people, and therefore it is reaſon- 
able to excuſe „ai from it; but if for that rea-. 
ſon you ſhould excuſe yourſelf from this way of 
prating God, you would be guilty of a great ab- 

urdity ; becauſe ſinging is no more required for the 
muſic that is made by it, than prayer 1s required 
6 for the fine words it contains, but as it is the na- 
_ and-proper expreſſion of a heart rejoicing in 

oe. X 

Our blefled Saviour and his Apoſtles ſung an 
hymn ; but it mæy be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that they 

rather rejoiced in God, than made fine muſic, 

1 Do but fo live, that your heart may truly rejoice 
A in God, that it may feel itſelf affected with the prai- 

ſes of God; and then you will find, that this ſtate 
of your heart will neither want a voice, nor ear, to 
find a tune for a pſalm, Every one, at ſome time 
or other, finds himſelf able to fing in ſome degree; 
there are ſome times and occaſions of joy, that 
make all people ready to expreſs their ſenſe of it 
in ſome ſort of harmony. The joy that they feel, 
forces them to let their voice have a part in it. 

He therefore that ſaith he wants a-voice, or an 
ear to ſing a palm, miſtakes the caſe; he wants 
that ſpirit that really rejoices in God; the dulne!s 
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is in his heart, and not in his ear; and when his 
heart feels a true joy in God, when it has a full re- 
liſh of what is expreſſed in the pſalms, he will find 


it very pleaſant to make the motions of his voice 
expreſs the motions of his heait. 


19, Let us now conſider another reaſon of this 
kind of devotion, 

The union of ſoul and body is not a mixture of 
their ſubſtances, as we ſee bodies united and mixed 
together, but conſiſts ſolely in the mutual power 
that they have of acting upon one another, 

If two perſons were in ſuch a ſtate of depend- 
ance upon one another, that neither of them could 
at, or move, or think, or feel, or ſuffer, or defire 
any thing, without putting the other into the ſame 
condition, one might properly ſay, that"they were 
in a ſtate of ſtrict union, although their ſubſtances 
were not united together, | 

Now this is the union of the ſoul and body; the 
ſubſtance of the one cannot be mixed or united 
with the other; but they are held together in ſuch 
a ſtate of union, that all the actions and ſufferings 
of the one, are at the ſame time the actions and ſuf 
ferings of the other, The ſoul has no thought or 

aſſion, but the body is concerned in it; the body 
= no action or motion, but what, in ſome degree 
affects the ſoul, - . | > 
Now, as it is the ſole will of God, that is the 
reaſon and cauſe of all the powers and effects which 
you ſee in-the world; as the ſun gives light and 
heat, not becauſe it has any natural powers of ſo 
doing; as it is fixed in a certain place, and other 
bodies moving about it; not becauſe it is in the + 
nature of the * to ſtand ſtill, and in the nature of 
other bodies to move about it; but merely becauſe 
it is the will of God, that they ſhquld be in ſuch a 
tate : as the eye is the organ, or inſtrument of ſee- 
ing, not becauſe the ſtin, and coats, and humours of 
the eye, have a natural power of giving fight: as 
the ears are the organs, or inſtruments of hearing, 
not becauſe the make of the ear has any natural 
powers over ſounds, but merely * it is — 
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will of God, that ſeeing and 3 ſhould be thus 
received: ſo in like manner it is the ſole willof God, 
and not the nature of a human ſoul or body, that 
is the cauſe of this union betwixt the ſoul and the 
body. 7 


20. Now, if you rightly apprehend this ſhort ac. | 


eount of the union of the ſoul and body, you will 
ſee a great deal into the reaſon and neceſſity of all 
the outward» parts of religion. 

This union of our fouls and bodies, is the rea- 
ſon both why we have ſo little and ſo much power 
over ourſelves. It is owing to this union, that we 
have ſo little power over our fouls; for as we can - 
not prevent the effects of external objects upon our 
bodies; as we cannot command outward cauſes; ſo 
we cannot always command the inward ſtate of our 
minds; becauſe; as outward objects act upon our 
bodies without our leave, ſo our bodies act upon 
our minds by the laws of the union of the ſoul and 
the body. And thus you ſee it is owing to this 
union, that we have ſo little power over ourſelves, 

On the other hand, it is owing to this union, 
that we have ſo much power over ourſelves, For 
as our ſouls in a great 'meaſure depend upon our 
bodies; and as we have great power over theſe; as 
we can mortify our bodies, and remove ourfelves 
from objects that inflame our paſhons; ſo we have 
a great power over the inward ſtate of our ſouls, 
Again, as the outward acts of reading, praying, 
ſinging, and the like, have an effect upon the ſou]; 
ſo'by being maſters of theſe outward, bodily ac- 


tions, we have great power over the inward ſtate 


of the heart. 
And thus it is owing to this union, that we have 
ſo much power over ourſelves. : 
Now from this you may alſo ſee the neceſſity and 
benefit of ſinging pſalms, and of all the outward 
acts of religion; for if the body. has fo much power 
over the ſoul, it is certain that all ſuch bodily ac- 
tions as affect the ſoul, are of great weight in 5 
ligion, becauſe they are proper to ſupport that „hi- 
rit, which is the true werkhip of God. | ; 
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Though therefore the ſeat of religion is in the 
heart, yet ſince our bodies have a power over our 
hearts, fince outward actions both proceed from, 
and enter into the heart, it is plain, that outward 
actions have a great power over that religion which 
is ſeated in na, wed, 

* 21, This doctrine may eaſily be carried too ſar; 
for by calling in too many outward means of wor- 
ſhip, it may degenerate into ſuperſtition: as, on 
the other hand, ſome have fallen into the contrary 


extreme, For, becauſe religion is juſtly placed in g 


the heart, ſome have purſued that notion ſo far, as 
to renounce vocal prayer, and other out ward acts 
of worſhip, and have reſolved all religion into a 
quretiſm, or myſtic intereourſes with God in filence. 
Now theſe are two extremes equally prejudicial 
to true religion; and ought not to be objetted, 
either againſt internal or external worſhip, Ag 
E. ought not to ſay, that I encourage that guietiſm, 
y placing religion in the heart; ſo neither ought 
you to ſay, that I — ſuperſtition, by ſhew- 
_—_— benefit of outward acts of worſhip, 


or ſince we are neither all ſoul, nor all body ; 


ſeeing none of our actions are either ſeparately of 
the ſoul, or ſeparately of the body; ſeeing we have 
no habits but ſuch as are produced by the actions 
both of our ſouls and bodies; it is certain, that if 
we would arrive at habits of devotion, or delight 
in God, we muſt not only meditate and exerciſe 
our ſouls, but we muſt practiſe and exerciſe our 
bodies to all ſuch outward actions, as are conform- 
able to theſe rnward tempers. 
If we would truly proſtrate our ſouls before G 

we muſt uſe our bodies to poſtures of lowlineſs, 
If we defire true fervours of devotion, we muft 
make prayer the frequent labour of our lips, If 
we would baniſh all pride and paſſion from our 
hearts, we muſt force ourſelves to all outward ac- 
tions of patience and meekneſs, If we would feel 
inward motions of joy and delight in God, we 
mult practiſe all the outward acts of it, and make 
Our voices call upon our hearts, 

M Now 
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- Now therefore, you may plainly ſee the reaſon 
of finging of þ/alms; it is becauſe outward actions 
are neceſſary to ſupport inward tempers. 

* 22, I have been the longer upon this head, be. 
caule of its importance to true religion, For there 
is no ſtate of mind ſo holy, ſo excellent, as that of 
thankfulneſs to Cod; and conſequently, nothing is 
of more importance in religion, than that which 
_ exerciſes and improves this habit of mind. 

A dull, uneaſy, complaining ſpirit, which is ſome. 
times the ſpirit of thoſe that ſeem careful of reli. 
gion, is yet of all tempers the moſt contrary to re. 
ligion ; for it difowns that God which it pretends 
to adore, For he ſufficiently diſowns God, who 
does not adore him as a Being of infinite goodneſs, 

If a man does not believe that all the world is as 
God's family, where nothing happens by chance, 
but all is guided and directéd by the care and pro- 
vidence of a Being that 1s all love and goodnels to 
all hiscreatures ; 152 man does not believe this from 
his heart, he cannot be ſaid to believe in God. 
And yet he that has this faith, has faith enough to 
be always thankful to God, For he that believes 
that every thing happens to him for the beſt, can- 
not poſhbly complain for the want of {ſomething 
that is better, 

If therefore. you live in murmurings and com- 
plaints, it is not becauſe you are a weak, infirm 
creature, but it is becauſe you want the firſt prin- 
ciple of religion, a.right belief in God, Foras 
thankfulneſs is an expreſs acknowledgment of the 
goodneſs of God towards you; ſo repining and 
complaints are as plain accuſations of God's want 
of goodneſs towards you. 

On the other hand, Would you know who is the 
greateſt ſaint in the world? It is not he who prays 
moſt, or faſts moſt; it is not he who gives moſt 
alms, or is moſt eminent for temperance, chaſtity, 
or juſtice; but it is he who is always thankful to 
God, who wills every thing that God willeth, who 
receives every thing as an inſtance of God's good- 
neſs, and has a heart always ready to praiſe God 
For it. 

All 
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All prayer and devotion, faſtings and repentance; 
meditation and retirement, all ſacraments and ordi- 
nances, are but ſo many means to render the ſoul 
thus divine, .and conformable to the will of God, 
and to fill it with thank fulneſs and praile for every 
thing that comes from God, This is the perfection 
of all virtues; and all virtues that do not tend to it, 
or proceed from i, are but ſo many falſe ornaments 
of a ſoul not converted unto God. 

* 23, If any one would tell you the ſhorteſt, 
ſureſt way to all happineſs, he muſt tell you to 
thank and praiſe God for every thing that happens to 
you, For it is certain, that whatever ſeeming ca- 
lemity happens to you, if you thank and praiſe 
God for it, you turn it into a bleſſing. Could you 
therefore work miracles, you could not do more 
for yourſelf, than by this thankful fpirtt ; for it heals 
with a word ſpeaking, and turns all that it touches 
into happineſs. 

If therefore you would be ſo true to your eter- 
nal intereſt, as to propoſe this thankfulneſs as the 
end of all your religion ; if you would but ſettle ic 
in your mind, that this was the ſtate that you was 
to aim at by all your devotions, you would there 
have ſomething plain and viſible to walk by in all 
your actions, and might judge of your improve» 
ment in piety, For ſo far as you renounce all mo- 
tions of your own will, and ſeek for no other hap- 
pineſs, but in the thankful reception of every thing 
that happens to you, ſo far you have advanced in 
piety, | 

And although this be the higheſt temper tl:at you 
can aim at; yet it is not tied to any time, or place, 
or great occaſion, but is always in your power, and 
may be the exerciſe of every day. For the common 


events of every day are ſufficient to diſcover and ex- 
erciſe this temper, and may plainly ſhew you 


how far you are governed in all your actions by 

this thankful ſpirit, 

And for this reaſon I exhort you to this method 

in your devotion, that every day may be made a 

day of thankſgiving, _ that the ſpirit of murmur 
2 
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and diſcontent may be unable to enter into the heart, 
which is ſo often employed in ſinging the praiſes 
of God. 

24. It may perhaps after all be objected, that al. 
though the great benefit of this practice is very ap- 
parent; yet it ſeems not ſo fit for private devotion, 
fince it can hardly be performed without making 
our devotions public, and ſeems liable to the change 
of founding a trumpet at our prayers, 

t is an{wered, Firſt, That great numbers of peo. 
ple have it in their power to be as private as they 
pleaſe; ſuch perſons therefore are excluded from 
this excule, | 

Secondly, Numbers of people are by the neceſſity 
of their ſtate, as fervants, apprentices, priſoners, and 

families in {mall houſes, forced to be continually in 
the preſence, or ſight of ſomebody or other, 

Now are ſuch perſons to neglect their prayers, be- 

* cauſe they cannot pray without being be? Are 
they not rather obliged to be more exact in them, 
that others may not be witneſles of their negleſct, 
and ſo corrupted by their example ? 

And what is here ſaid of devotion, may ſurely 
be ſaid of finging a pſalm. 

The rule is this: do not pray that you may be ſen 
of men; but if your confinement obliges you to be 
always in the ſight of others, be more afraid of 
being ſeen to neglect, than of being ſeen to have. re 
courſe to prayer, | 

Thirdly, The ſhort of the matter is this : either 

eople can uſe ſuch privacy in this practice, as to 
— 1.* hearers, or they cannot, If they can, then 
this objection vaniſhes as to them; and if they can- 
not, they ſhould conſider their confinement, and the 
neceſities of their ſtate, as the confinement of a pri- 
fon; and then they have an excellent pattern to 
follow: they may imitate St. Paul and Silas, who 
fang praiſes to God in priſon, though we are expreſsly 


told, that the priſoners heard them. They therefore 


did not refrain this kind of devotion, for fear of 


being heard by others, If therefore any one is he 
| e 
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the ſame neceſſity, either in priſon or out of priſon; 
what can he do better, than to follow this example ? 

* Fourthly, The privacy of our prayers is not de- 
ſtroyed by our having, but by our ſee ing witneſſes 
of them. 

If therefore no body hears you but thoſe you 
cannot ſeparate yourſelf from, you are as much in 
fecret, — your Father who ſeeth in ſecret, will as truly 
reward your ſecrely, as if you was ſeen by him 
alone, 


— 


Recommending devotions at nine o'clock in the morning. 
called in ſcripture, the third hour of th: day, The 
Jubject of theſe prayers may be humility, 


1. Am now come to another hour of prayer, 
which in ſcripture is called the third hour of 
the day ; but according to our way of numbering 
the hours, it is called the ninth hour of the morning. 
But if the practice of the Saints in all ages of the 
world, if the cuſtoms of the pious Jews and pri- 
mitive Chriſtians be of any force with us, we have 
authority enough to perfuade us, to make this hour 
a conſtant ſeaſon of devotion. 

I have in the laſt chapter laid before you the ex- 
cellency of praiſe and thankſgiving, and recom- 
mend that as the ſubje& of your firit devotions in 
tne morning. | | 

And becauſe humility is the life and ſoul of piety, 
the ſupport of every virtue and good work, the beſt 
guard and ſecurity of all holy affections, this may be 
the ſubjett of your devotion: at this four. 

This virtue is ſo eſſential to the right ſtate of our 


ſouls, that there is no pretending to a reaſonable or 


pious life without it, We may as well think to ſee 
without eyes, or live without breath, as to live in 
the Tpirit of religion, without the ſpirit of humility. 
And although it is thus the foul and efſence of all 
religious duties; yet is it, generally ſpeaking, the 
25 M leaſt 
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leaſt underſtood, the leaſt regarded, the leaſt intended, 
the leaſt deſred, and ſought after, of all other vir- 
tues, amongſt all ſorts of Chriſtians. ä 

No people have more occaſion to be afraid of the 
approaches of pride, than thoſe who have made 
ſome advances in a pious life, For pride can grow 
as well upon our virtues as our vices, and ſteals 
upon us on all occaſions, 

Every good thought we have, every good aftion 
we do, lays us open to pride, 

It is not only the beauty of our perſons, the gifts 
of fortune, our natural talents, and the diſtinctions 
of life; but even our devotions and alms, our fafts 
ings and humiliations, expole us to freſh and ſtrong 
temptations of this evil ſpirit. 

And it is for this reaſon, that I ſo earneſtly ad- 
viſe every devout perſon to this exerciſe of humt- 
lity, that he may not fall a ſacrifice to his own pro- 
greſs in thoſe virtues, which are to ſave mankind 
from deſtruftion, | 

But as all virtue is founded in truth ; ſo humility 
is a true and juſt ſenſe of our weakneſs, miſery, and 

_ 
He that rightly feels and lives in this ſenſe of 
his condition, lives in humility, 

The weakneſs of our ſtate appears from our ina- 
bility todo any thing of ourſelves. In our natural 
ſtate we are entirely without any power; we are in- 
deed active beings, but can only act by a power, 
that is every moment lent us from God, 

We have no more power of our own to move a 
hand, or ſtir a foot, than to move the ſun, or ſtop 
the. clouds, | 

When we ſpeak a word, we feel no more power 
in ourſelves to do it, than we feel ourſelves able to 
raiſe the dead, For we act no more within our own 
power, or by our own ſtrength, when we ſpeak 2 
word, or make a found, than the Apoſtles acted 
within their own power, or by their own ſtrength, 
when a word from their mouth caſt out devils, and 
cured difeaſes, 
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As it was ſolely the power of God that enabled 
them to ſpeak to fuck purpoſes, ſo it is ſolely the 
power of God that enables us to ſpeak at all. 

We indeed find that we can ſpeak, as we find 
that we are alive: but the actual exerciſe of ſpeak- 
ing is no more in our own power, than the actual 
enjoyment of life, 

This is the dependent, helpleſs 2 of our 
ſtate, which is a great reaſon for humility, For 
fince we neither are, nor can do any thing of 
ourſelves; to be proud of any thing that we are, or 
of any thing that we can do, and to aſcribe glory 
to ourſelves for theſe things, as our own ornaments, 
has the guilt both of ſealing and lying. It has the 
guilt of ſtealing, as it gives to ourſelves thoſe things 
which only 'belong to God, It has the guilt of 
lying, as it is the denying the truth of our ſtate, 

and pretending to be ſomething that we are not, 

| 3. The miſery of our condition appears, in this, 
that we uſe theſe borrowed powers of our nature, to 
the torment and vexation of ourſelves, and our fel- 
low-creatures, * 
' God Almighty has entruſted us with the uſe of 
reaſon, and we uſe it to the diſorder and corruption 
of our nature. We reaſon ourſelves into all kinds 
of folly and miſery, and make our lives the ſport 
of fooliſh and extravagant paſſions: ſeeking aſter 
imaginary happineſs in all kinds, creating to oure 
ſelves a thouſand wants, amuſing our hearts with 
falſe hopes and fears, uſing the world worſe than 
irrational animals, envying, vexing, and torment- 
ing one another with reſtleſs paſſions and unreaſon- 
able contentions, 

Let any man but look back upon his own life, 
and ſee what uſe he has made of his reaſon, how 
little he has conſulted it, and how much leſs he 
has followed it. What fooliſh paftons, what vain 
thoughts, what needleſs labours, what extravagant 
projects, have taken up the greateſt gout of his life ; 
how fooliſh he has been in his words and converſa- 
tion: how ſeldom he has been able to pleaſe himlelF, 
and how often he has diſpleaſed others; how _ 

as 
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he has changed his'counſels, hated what he loved, 
and loved what he hated; how often he has been 


enraged and tranſported at trifles, pleaſed and dif. 


pleaſed with the very fame things, and conſtantly 
changing from one vanity to another, Let a man 
but take this view of his own life, and he will ſee 
reaſon enough to confeſs, that pride was not made 
for man. | | | 

Let him but conſider, that if the world knew all 
that of him, which he knows of himſelf; if they 
ſaw what vanity and paſſions govern his inſide, and 
what ſecret tempers fully and corrupt his beſt ac- 
tions, he would have no more pretence to. be ho. 
noured and admired for his goodneſs and wiſdom, 
than a rotten and diſtempered body to be loved and 
admired for its health and comelineſs, | 

4. This is ſo true, and fo known to the hearts of 

almoſt all people, that nothing would appear more 
dreadful to them, than to have their hears thus fully 
diſcovered to the eyes of all beholders, 
And perhaps there are very few people in the 
world, who would not rather chuſe to die, than o 
have all their ſecret follies, the errors of their judg- 
ments, the vanity of their minds, the fal/eneſs of 
their pretences, the frequency of their vain and 
diſorderly paſſions, their uneafineſs, hatreds, envies, 
and vexations, made known unto the world, 

And ſhall pride be entertained in a heart thus 
conſcious of its own miſerable behaviour ? 

Shall a creature in ſuch a condition, that he could 
not ſupport himſelf underthe ſhame of being known 
to the world in his real ſtate ; ſhall ſuch a creature, 
becauſe his ſhame is only known to God, to holy 
Angels, and his own conſcience; ſhall he, in the 
fight of God and holy angels, date to be vain and 
proud of himlelf? | 

If to this we add the tame and guilt of fin, we 
ſhall find ſtill a greater reaſon for humility. 
Neo creature that had lived in itinocence, would 
have thereby got any pretence for pride ; becaule, 
as a creature, all that it ig, or has, or does, is from 


God, 


x „ 
God, and therefore the honour of al! that belongs 
to it is only due to God. | 

But if a creature that is a finner, and under the 
diſpleaſure of the great Governor of all the world, 
and deſerving 2 from him but pains and pu- 
niſhments for the ſhameful abuſe of his powers; if 
* ſuch a creature pretends to glory for any thing that 
he is, or does, he can only be ſaid to glory in his 

ſhame, 

Now, how menſtrous and ſhameful the nature 
of {in is, is ſufficiently apparent from that great At- 
tonement that is neceſſary to cleanſe us from the 
guilt of 1t, a | 

Nothing leſs has been required to take away the 
guilt of our fins, than the ſufferings and death of 
the Son of God, Had he not taken our nature 
upon him, our nature had been for ever ſeparated 
3 God, and incapable of ever appearing before 

im, "Y n 
And is there any room for pride, whilſt we are 
partakers of ſuch a nature as this? 

Have our fins rendered us fo abominable to him 
that made us, that he could not ſo much as receive 
our prayers, or admit our repentance, till the Son 
of God made himſelf man, and became a ſuffering 
advocate for our whole race; and can we, in this 
fate, pretend to high thoughts of ourſelves? Shall 
we preſume to take delight in our own worth, who 
are not) worthy ſo much as to aſk pardon for our 
ſins, without the mediation and interceſſion of the 
Son of God. 

Thus is the foundation of humility laid, in theſe 
deplorable circumſtances of our condition; which 
ſhew, that it is as great an offence againſt truth, and 
the reaſon of things, for a man, in this ſtate of 
things, to lay claim to any degrees of glory, as td 
pretend to the honour of creating himſelf, If man 
will boaſt of any thing as his own, he muſt boaſt 
of his miſery and fin ; for there is nothing elſe but 
this, that is his own property. | 

6. Turn your eyes, towards heaven, and fancy 
that you ſaw what is doing there; that you ſaw 
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eherubim and ſeraphim, and all the glorious inhadr- 
tants of that place, all united in one work ; not 
ſeek ing glory from one another, not labouring their 
ewn advancement, tot contemplating their own per- 
feftions, not ſinging their own buli not valuing 
taemſelves, and deſpiling others, but all employed in 
one and the fame work, all happy in one and the 
fame joy; cafting down their crowns before the throne 
of God, giving glory, and honour, and power to him 
alone, Rev. iv. 10, 11. | 

Then turn your eyes to the fallen world, and con- 
fider how unteaſonable and odious it muſt be, for 
ſuch poor worms, ſuch miſerable finners, to take de- 
light in their own fanczed glories, whillt the higheſt 
and moſt glorious ſons of heaven ſeek for no other 
greatneſs and honour, but that of aſcribing all ho» 
nour and greatneſs, and glory to God alone? 

Pride is only the diſorder of the fallen world, it 
has no place amongſt other beings ; it can only ſub- 
ſiſt where ignorance and ſenſuality, lies and falſehood, 
lufts and impurity reign. | 

Let a man, when he is moſt delighted with his 
own figure, contemplate our bleſſed Lord fretched 
out, and nailed upon a croſs and then let him con- 
fider how abſurd it muſt be, for a heart full of pride 
and vanity, to pray to God, through the ſufferings 
of a cructfied Saviour? ; 

Theſe are the reflections that you are often to 
meditate upon, that you may thereby be diſpoſed 
to walk before God and manin ſuch a ſpirit of hu- 
mility, a; becomes the weak, miſerable, and finfut 
ſtate of all that are deſcended from fallen Adam. 

7. But you muſt not content yourſelf with this, 
as if you was therefore humble, becauſe you ac- 
knowledge the reaſonableneſs of humility, and de- 
clare againſt pride. : 

You would not indulge yourſelf to be devout, 
becauſe in your judgment you approved of prayers, 
and often declared your mind in favour of devo- 
tion, Yet how many people imagine themſelves 
humble enough, for no other reaſon, but Rey 
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they often commend humility, and make vehement 
declarations againſt pride ? 
Cecus is a rich man, of good birth, and very fine 
E is very full of every thing that he ſays or 
oes, and never imagines it poſſible for ſuch a judg- 
ment as his to be miſtaken, He can bear no con- 
iradiction, and diſcovers the weakneſs of your un- 
derſtanding, as ſoon as ever you oppole him, Cecus 
would have been very religious, but that he always 
thought he was ſo, ty | 
There is nothing ſo odious to Cacus as a proud 
man; and the misfortune is, that in this he is ſo 


very quick-lighted, that he diſcovers in almoſt 


every body, ſome ſtrokes of vanity. 
On the other hand, he 1s exceeding fond of 
humble and modeſt perſons. Humility, ſays he, is 


ſo amiable a quality, that it forces our eſteem where- - 


ever we meet with it, There is no poſſibility of 
deſpiſing the meaneſt perſon that has it, or of eſteem- 
ing the greateſt man that wants it. . 

Cæcus no more ſuſpects himſelf to be proud, than 
he ſuſpe&ts his want of ſenſe, And the reaſon of 
it is, becauſe he always find himſelf ſo in love with 
humility, and fo enraged at pride. | 

It is very true, Cæcus, you ſpeak fincerely when 
you ſay you love humility, and abhor pride, You 
are no hypocrite, you ſpeak the true ſentiments of 
your mind; but then take this along with you, 
Cæcus, that you only love humility, and hate pride 


in other people. You never once in your life thought 


of any other humility, or of any other pride, than 
that which you have ſeen in other people, 
8. The caſe of Cæcus is a common caſe; many 
eople live in all the inſtances of pride, and in- 
Vale every vanity that can enter into their minds, 


and yet never ſuſpect themſelves to be governed by 
pride and vanity, becaule they know how much 


they diſlike proud people, and how mightily they 
are plealed with humility and modeſty, wherever 
they find them. 

All their ſpeeches in favour of humility, and all 
their railings againſt pride, are looked upon as fo 
many effects of their own humble ſpirit, ; 
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Whereas in truth, theſe are ſo far from being 
proper acts, or proofs of humility, that they ate 
great arguments of the want of it, 

* For the fuller of pride any one is himſelf, the 
more impatient will he be at the ſmalleſt inſtances 
of it in other people. And the leſs humility any 
one has in his own mind, the more will he demand 
it in other people, 

* You muſt therefore act by a quite contrary mea- 
ſure, and reckon yourſelf only fo far humble, as 
you impoſe every inſtance of humility upon your- 

ſelf, and never call for it in other people. So far 
an enemy to pride, as you never are it in your- 
ſelf, nor ever cenſure it in other perions, | 

Now in order to do this, you need only conſider, 
that pride and humility ſignify nothing to you, but 
ſo far as they are your own; that they do you nei- 
ther good nor harm, but as they are the tempers of 

our own heart, 

The loving therefore of humility is of no benefit 
to you, but ſo far as you love to ſee all you own 
thoughts, words, and actions governed by it. And 
the hating of pride does you no good, but ſo far as 
you hate to harbour any degree of it in your own 
own heart, 

Now in order to ſet out in the practice of humi- 
lity, you mult take it for granted, that you are proud, 
that you have been ſo all your life. | 

You ſhould believe alſo, that it is your greatef 
weakneſs, that your heart is moſt ſubject to it; that 
it is ſo conſtantly ſtealing upon you, that you have 
reaſon to watch and ſuſpeCt its approaches in all 
your actions. 

* For there is no one vice that is more deeply 
rooted in our nature, or that receives ſuch conſtant 
nouriſhment from almoſt every thing that we think 
or do; there being hardly any thing in the world 

that we want or uſe, or any action or duty of life, 
but pride finds ſome means or other to take hold of 
it, So that at what time ſoever we begin to offer 
ourſelves to God, we can hardly be ſurer of any 
thingy 
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Ging, than that we have a great deal of pride to | 
repent of, | p 

If therefore you find it diſagreeable to your mind 
to entertain this opinion of yourſelf, and that you 
cannot put yourſelf _—_ thoſe that want to be 
cured of pride, you may be as ſure, as if an Angel « 
from heaven had told you, that you have not only 
much, but all your humility to ſeek, 

For you can have no greater ſign of a confirmed 
pride, than when you think that you are humble 
enough, He that thinks he loves God enough, 
ſhews himſelf to be an entire ſtranger to that holy 

aſſion; ſo he that thinks he has humility enough, 

"an that he is not ſo much as a beginner in the. 
practice of true humility, 

9. Every perſon, therefore, when he firſt applies 
' himſelf to the exerciſe of humility, muſt conſider 
himſelf as a learner ; that is, to learn ſomething that 
is contrary to all his former tempers and habits of 
mind, 1 | 

He has not only as much to do, as he that has 
ſome new art or ſcience to learn; but he has alſo a 
great deal to unlcarn : he is to forget, and lay aſide 
bis own ſpirit, which has been a long while fixing 
and forming itſelf ; he muſt forget and depart from 
abundance of paſſions and opinions, . which the 
faſhion, and vogue, and ſpirit of the world, have 
made natural to him. : | 

He. muſt lay aſide the opinions and paſſions 
which he has received from the world; becauſe the 
vogue and faſhion of the world, by which we have 
been carried away, as in a torrent, before we could 
paſs right judgments of the value of things, is ut- 
terly contrary to humility, 

e devil is called, in ſcripture, the Prince of 
this world; becauſe he has great power in it, be- 
cauſe many of its rules and principles are invented 
by this evil ſpirit, the father of lies, to ſeparate us 
from God, and prevent our return to N , 

Now, according to the ſpirit of this world, whoſe 

corrupt air we have all breathed, there are many 
things that pass for great, and honourable, and de- 
N firablez 
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firable, which yet are ſo far from being ſo, that*th 
true greatneſs and honour of our nature conſiſts ib 
the not deſiring them. 

To abound in wealth, to have fine houſes and 
rich clothes, to be attended with ſplendour and 
equipage, to be beautiful in our . to have 
titles and dignity, to be above our fellow- creatures, 
to command the bows and obeiſance of other peo- 
ple, to be looked on with admiration, to overcome 
our enemies with power, to ſubdue all that oppoſe 
us, to ſet out rd ue in as much ſplendour as we 
can, to live highly and magnificently, to eat and 
drink, and delight ourſelves in the moſt coſtly man- 
ner, theſe are the great, the honourable, the de- 
firable things, to which the ſpirit of the world turns 
the eyes of all people, And many a man is afraid 
of ſtanding ſtill, and not engaging in the purſuit of 
theſe things, leſt the ſame world ſhould take him 
for a fool. | | 

10, The hiſtory of the goſpel, is chiefly the hiſ- 
tory of Chriſt's conqueſt over this /þirit of the world. 
And the number of true Chriſtians, is only the num- 
ber of thoſe who, following the Spirit of Chriſt, 
have lived contrary to the ſpirit of the world, 

I any man hath not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none 
of his. Again, Whoſotver is born of God, overcometh 
the world, Set your affeftions on things above, and not 


on things on the earth : for ye are dead, and your 10 


is hid with Chriſt in Cod. This is the language of the 
whole New Teſtament, This is the mark of Chriſ- 
tianity ; you are to be dead, that is, dead to the 

rit and temper of the world, and live a new life 
in the Spirit cf Jeſus Chriſt, 

But notwithſtanding the clearneſs and plainneſs 
of theſe doctrines, great part of Chriſtians live and 
die ſlaves to the cuſtoms and tempers of the world, 

How many people ſwell with pride and vanity, 
for ſuch things as they would not value at all, but 
that they are admired in the world? 

Would a man take ten years more drudgery in 
buſineſs, to add two horſes more to his coach, but 
that he knows the warld admires a coack and fix ? 
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How fearful are many people of having their houſes 
poorly furniſhed, or themſelves meanly clothed, 
for this only reaſon, leſt the world ſhould place 
them among lou and mean people ? 

How often would a man have yielded to the 
haughtineſs and ill-nature of others, and ſhewn a 
ſubmiſſive temper, but that he dares not paſs for ſuch 
a poor-ſpirited man in the opinion of the world? 
Many a man would drop a reſentment, and for- 
give an affront, but that he is afraid, if he ſhould,, © 
the world would not forgive him. | ou 

How many would praftiſe Chriſtian temperance 
and ſobriety, were it not for the cenfure which the 
world paſſes upon ſuch a life 

Others have frequent intentions of living up to 
the rules of Chriſtian perfection; but they are 
frighted, by conſidering what the world would ſay *Y 
of them p $6: -- 

11. Thus do the impreſſions which we have re- a 
ceived from living in the world enſlave our minds, 
that We dare not attempt to be eminent in the fight 
of God and holy Angels, for fear of being little in 
the eyes of the world. © | 

From this quarter ariſes the greateſt difficulty of 92525 
humility, becauſe it cannot ſubſiſt in any mind, 
but ſo far as it is dead to the wagld, , 

| You can make no ſtand againſt the aſſaults of 
pride, humility can have no place in your ſoul, till 
you ſtop the power of the world over you, and re- 
ſolve againſt a blind obedience to its laws. 

For indeed, as great-as the power of the world 
is, it is all built upon a blind obedience. | 

Aſk whom you will, learned or unlearned, every 
one ſeems to know and confeſs, that the general 
temper and ſpirit of the world, is nothing elſe but 
humour, folly, and extravagance. 

Who will not, own, that the wiſdom of philo- 
ſophy, and the piety of religion, was always con- 
fined to a ſmall number? And is not this exprelsly 
owning, that the common ſpirit and temper of the 
world, is neither according to the wiſdom of phi- 


lo/ophy, nor the piety of religion? - 
2 Pieiy N25 The 
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The world therefore ſeems enough condemned 


even by itſelf, to make it very eaſy for a thinking 
man to be of the ſame judgment. 

Therefore you ſhould not think it a hard ſay- 
ing, that in order to be humble, you muſt withdraw 
your obedience from that vulgar ſpirit which gives 
laws to fops and coquets, and form your judgments 
according to the, wiſdom of ' philoſophy, and the 
piety of religion, Who would be afraid of making 
ſuch a change as this? 

12, Again, to leſſen your regard to the opinion 


of the world, think how ſoon the world will diſ- 


regard you, -and have no more thought or concern 
about you, than about the pooreſt animal that died 
in a ditch, 

Your friends, if they can, may bury you with 
ſome diſtin&ion, and ſet up a monument to let 
poſterity ſee that your duſt lies under ſuch a Ss 
and when that is done, all is done. Your place is 
filled up by another: the world is juſt in the ſame 
{tate it was; you are blotted out of its ſight, and 
as much forgotten by the world as if you had never 
belonged to it. | BE > 

Think upon the rich, the great, and the learned 

1 that have made great figures, and been 
high in the eſteem of the world; many of them 
died in your time, and yet they are ſunk, and loſt, 
and gone, and as much diſregarded by the world, 

as if they had been only ſo many bubbles of water, 

Think again, how many poor ſouls ſee heaven 
Ipſt, and lie now expecting a miſerable eternity, 
for their homage to a world, that thinks itſelf every 
whit as well without them, and is juſt as merry as 
it was when they were in it. 

Is it thereſore worth your while to loſe the 
ſmalleſt degree of virtue, for the ſake of pleaſing ſo 
bad à maſter, and ſo falſe a friend as the world is? 

Is it worth your while to bow the knee to ſuch 
an idol as this, that ſo ſoon will have neither gyes, 
nor ears, nora heart to regard you, inſtead of ſerv- 
ing that great, and holy, and mighty God, that will 
make all his ſervants partakers of his own ny yl 
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Will you let the fear of a falſe world, that has 


no love for you, keep you from the fear of that 
God, who has only created you, that he may love 
and bleſs you to all eternity ? | 

19. If ye were of the world, ſaith our bleſſed Lord, 
the world would love its own ; but becauſe ye are not 0 
the world, but I have choſen you out of the world, 
therefore ihe world hateth you, John xv. 19. 


We are apt to loſe the true meaning of theſe. 


words, by conſidering them only as an /iftortcat 
deſcription of ſomething that was the ſtate of our 
Saviour and his diſciples at that time, But this is 
reading the ſcripture as a dead better: for they as 
exactly deſcribe the ſtate of true Chriſtians at this, 
and all other times, to the end of the world. 

For as true Chriſtianity is nothing elſe but the Spi- 
rit of Chriſt ; ſo whether that ſpirit appears in the 
eee. of Chriſt himſelf, or his A ollles, or fol- 
owers in any age, it is the ſame thing; whoever 
hath his ſpirit, will be hated, deſpiſed, and con- 
demned by the world, as he was. | pr: 

For the world will always love its own, and 
none but its own : this is as certain and unchange- 
able, as the contrariety betwixt light and darkneſs. 

When the holy Jeſus ſaith, If the world hate you, 
he does not add, by way of conſolation, that it may 
ſome time or other ceaſe its hatred, or that it will 
not always hate them ; but he only gives this as a 
reaſon for their bearing it, You know that it hated: 
me before it hated you : ſignifying, that it was he, 
that is, his Spirit, that by reaſon of its contrariety 
» the world, was then, and always would be hated 

y it, 

* 14. You will perhaps ſay, that the world is 
now become Chriſtian, at leaſt that part of it where 
we live; and therefore the world is not now to be 
conſidered in that ſtate of opp6lition to Chriſtianity, 
as when it was heathen. 

It is granted, the world now profeſſeth Chriſti- 
anity, But will any one ſay, that this Chriſtian 
world is of the Spirit of Chriſt} Are its generab- 
\empers the tempers of Chriſt? Are the paſſions 
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of ſenſuality, ſelf. love, pride, covetouſneſs, am- 

bition, and vain- glory, leſs contrary to the ſpirit of 
the goſpel, now they are amongſt Chriſtians, than 
when they were amongſt heathens? Or, will you 
ſay, that the tempers and paſlions of the heathen 
world are loſt and gone? 

. Conſider, ſecondiy, what you are to mean by the 
world, Now this is fully deſcribed to our hands 
by St. John. All that is in the world, the luſt of the 

fleſh, the 12 of the eyes, and the pride of life, &c. 1 
John ii, 16. This is an exact and full deſcription 
of the world, Now will you ſay, that this world is 
become Chriſtian ? But if all this ſtill ſubſiſts, then 
the ſame world is now in being, and the ſame enemy 

to Chriltianity, that was in St. John's days. 

It was this world that St. ohn condemned, as 

being not of the Father; whether therefore it out- 
vow profeſſeth, or openly perſecuteth Chriſti. 
anity, it is {till in the ſame ſtate of contratiety to 
the true ſpirit and holineſs of. the goſpel. 

15, And indeed the world, by 2 Chriſ- 
tianity, is ſo far from being a leſs dangerous enemy 
than it was before, that it has by its favours de- 
ſtroyed more Chriſtians, than ever it did by the 
moſt violent perſecution. 

We muſt there fore be ſo far from conſidering the 
world as in a ſtate of leſs enmity and oppoſition to 
Chriſtianity, than it was in the firſt times of the 
goſpel, that we mult guard againſt it as a greater 
and more dangerous enemy now, than it was in 
thoſe times, ? 

It is a greater enemy, becauſe it has greater power 
over Chriſtians by its favours, riches, honours, re- 
wards, and protections, than it had by the fire and 
fury of its perſecutions. 

It is a more dangerous enemy, by having loſt its 
appearance of enmity, Its outward profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity makes it no longer conſidered as an 
enemy; and therefore the generality. of people are 

_ ealily perſuaded to reſign themſelves up to be go- 
verned and directed by it, 1 
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How many conſciences are kept at quiet, upon 
no other foundation, but becauſe they ſin under the 
authority of the Chriſtian world ? 

How many directions of the goſpel lie by unre- 
garded 7 And how unconcernedly do particular 
perſons read them, for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
they ſeem unregarded by the Chriſtian world? _ 

How many compliances do people make to the 
Chriſtian world, without any heſitation, or remorſe; 
which, if they had been required of them only by 
heathens, would have been refuſed, as contrary to 
the holineſs of Chriſtianity. 

Who would be content with ſeeing how contrary 
his life is to the goſpel, but becauſe he ſees that he 
lives as the Chriſtian world doth ? 

Who that reads the goſpel, would want to be per- 


ſuaded by the growth, of great ſelfdenial, humility, 


and poverty of ſpirit, but that the authority of the 
world has all ed this doctrine of the 1 ? 
156. There is nothing therefore, that a Chriſtian 
ought to be more ſuſpicious of, or more conſtantly 
guard againſt, than the authority of the Chriſtian 
world, TE. 

And all the paſſages of ſcripture, which repre. 
ſent the world as contrary to' Chriſtianity, which 
require our ſeparation from it, as from a mammon 


of unrighteouſneſs, a monſter of iniquity, are to be 
taken in the f{tri& ſenſe, in relation to the preſent 


world, : 

For the change that the world has undergone, 
has only altered its methods, but not leſſened its 
power of deſtroying religion, 

Chriſtians had nothing to fear from the heat hen 
world, but the loſs of their lives; but the world, 
become a friend, makes it difficult for them to ſave 
their religion, he and am 

Whilſt pride, ſenſuality. covetouſneſs and ambitio 
had only 75 —— of the heathen world, Ch rife 
tians were thereby made more intent upon the con- 
trary virtues, But when pride, ſenſuality, coves. 
touſneſs and ambition, have the authority of the 
Chriſtian world, then private Chriſtians are in the 
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utmoſt danger, not only of being aſhamed out of the 


practice, but of loſing the very notion of the piety 
of the goſpel, | | 
- There is therefore hardly any poſſibility of ſaving 

ourſelf from the preſent world, but by conſidering 
it as the ſame wicked enemy to all true holineſs, as 
it is repreſented in the ſcriptures; and by aſſuring 
yourſelf, that it is as dangerous to conform to its 
tempers and paſſions, now it is Chriſtian, as When 
it was Heathen, | 

For only aſk yourſelf, is the piety, the humility, 
the ſobriety of the Chriſtian world, the piety, the 
humility, and ſobrie'y of the Chriſtian ſpirit? If 
not, how can you be more undone by any world, 
than by conforming to that which is called 
Chriſtian ? 

Need a man do more to make his ſoul unfit for 
the mercy of God, than by being greedy and am- 
bitious of hongur ? Yet how can a man renounce 
this temper, without renouncing the ſpirit and 
temper of the world, in which you now live? 

How can a man be made more incapable of the 
Spirit of "Chriſt, than by a wrong value for money: 
and-yet how can he be more wrong in his value 
of it, than by following the authority ofthe Chriſ- 
tian world ? ; 

Nay, in every order and ſtation of live, whether 
of learning or buſineſs, either in church or ſtate, you 
cannot a& up to the ſpirit of religion, without re- 
nouncing the moſt general temper and behaviour of 
thoſe, who are of the ſame order and buſineſs as 
yourſelf, . 

And though human ee. feems to talk mighty 
wiſely about the neceflity of avoiding particularities, 
yet he that dares not be ſo weak as to be particular, 
will be obliged to avoid the moſt ſubſtantial duties 
of Chriſtian piety. | 

Theſe reflections, will, 1 hope, help you to 
break through thoſe difficulties, and reſiſt thoſe 
temptations, which the authority and faſhion of 
the world hath raiſed againſt the practice of Chrij+ 
tian humility, — 
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Sewing how the Education which men generally re» 
ceive, makes the doctrines of humility difficult to be 
practiſed. The ſpirit of a better -Fducation repre» 
ſented in the charatlter of Paternus, | 


1. „ difficulty in the practice of hu- 

mility, ariſes from our education, We 
are corruptly educated, and then committed to 
take our courſe in a corrupt world; ſo that it 
is no wonder, if examples of great piety are ſo ſel- 
dom ſeen. | 

Great part of the world are undone, by being 
born and bred in families that have no religion, 

But this is not the thing I now mean; the 
education-that I here intend,. is ſuch as children 
generally receive from virtuous and ſober parents, 
and learned tutors and governors. | 

Had we continued perfe&, as God created the 
firſt man, perhaps the perfection of our nature had 
been a ſufficient /elf-inſtrr Ton for every one. 
But as fickneſs and diſeaſes have created the neceſ- 
ſity of medicines and phyficians, ſo the change and 
diſorder of our rational nature has introduced the 
neceſſity of education and tutors. * 

And as the only end of the phyſician is, to re- 
ſtore nature to its own ſtate; ſo the only end of 
education is, to reſtore our rational nature to its 
proper ſtate, Education therefore is to be con- 

dered as reaſon borrowed at ſecond hand, which 
is, as far as it can, to ſupply the loſs of original 
perfection. And as phylic may juſtly be called the 
art of reſtoring health, ſo education ſhould be con- 
ſidered in no other light, than as the art of re- 
covering to man the uſe of his reaſon, 

2. Now as the inſtruction cf every art or ſcience 
is founded upon the diſcoveries, the wiſdom, ex 
rence, and maxims of the ſeveral great men 4 at 

ave 


"he 1 
have laboured in it; ſo that kuman wiſdom, or right 
uſe of our reaſon, which young people ſhould Po 
called to by their education, is nothingelſe but the 
beſt experience, and fineſt ng of men, that have 


devoted themſelves to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and 
the improvement of human nature, 

All therefore that great ſaints, and dying men, 
when the fulleſt of light and conviction, and after 
the higheſt improvement of their reaſon, have ſaid 
of the neceſſity of piety, of the excellency of 
virtue, of the emptineſs of riches, of the vanity 
of the world ; all the r 1 rea · 
Jonings, and maxims of the wiſeſt 1 
when in their higheſt ſtate of- wiſdom, ſhould 
conſtitute the common lefſons of inſtruction for youth- 
ful minds. | 

This is the only way to make the young and ig- 
norant part of the world the better for the wiſdom 
and knowledge of the wiſe and-ancient, 

g. The youths that attended upon Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, and Epicletus, were thus educated, 
Their every-day leſſons and inſtructions were ſo 
many lectures upon the nature of man, his true 
end, and the right uſe of his faculties; upon the 
immortality of the ſoul, its relation to God, the 
beauty of virtue, and its agreeableneſs to the di- 
vine nature; upon the dignity of reaſon, and 
the neceſlity of temperance, fortitude and ge- 
neroſity, and the ſhame and folly of indulging our 

aſhons, & | 

Now as Chriſtianity has, as it were, new-created 
the moral and religious world, and ſet every thing 
that is reaſonable, wiſe, holy and defirable, in 1s 
true point of light; ſo one would expect, that the 
education of youth ſhould be as much bettered, 
and amended by Chriſtianity, as the faith and doc- 
trines of religion are amended by it. 

As it has introduced ſuch a new ftate of things, 
and ſo fully informed us of the nature of man, the 
ends of his creation, and the ſtate of his condition; 
as it has fixed all dur goods and evils, taught us 
the means of purifying our ſouls, plealing God, and 

becoming 
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becoming eternally happy one might naturally 


N that every Chriſtian country abounded 
with ſchools, not only for the teaching a few 
ueſtions and anſwers of a Catechiſm, but for the 
3 training, and practiſing youths in ſuch 
2 courſe of life, as the higheſt precepts, the 
fricteſt rules, and the ſublimeſt doctrines of Chriſ- 


tianity require. 1 
* 4. An education under Pythagoras, or Socrates 


had no other end, but to teach youth to think, - 


judge, and act as Pythagoras and Socrates uſed. 


And is it not as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a 


Chriſtian education ſhould have no other end, but 


to teach youth how to think, judge, and act accord- 


ing to the frifeft laws of Chriſtianity? - 

At leaſt one would ſuppoſe, that in all Chriſtian 
ſchools, the teaching youth to begin their lives in 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, in ſuch ſeverity of be- 
haviour, ſuch abſtinence, ſobriety, humility, and de- 
votion, as Chriſtianity requires, ſhould not only be 
more, but a hundred times more regarded, than any, 
or all things elſe, ay 

For our education ſhould imitate our guardian 
angels, ſuggeſt nothing to our minds but what is 
wiſe and holy; help us to diſcover and ſubdue every 


vain paſſion of our hearts, and every falſe judgment 


of our minds, 

And it is as reaſonable to expect and require 
all this benefit of a Chriſtian education, as to 
require that phyſic ſhould ſtrengthen all that is 
right in our nature, and remove that which is fickly 
and diſe | 


_ 
But alas, our modern education is not of this 


kind, 
5. The firſt temper that we try to awaken in 
children, is pride; as dangerous a paſſion as that 
of luſt, We ſtir them up to vain thoughts of them- 
ſelves, and do every thing we can, to puff up their 
minds with a ſenſe of their own abilities, | 
Whatever way of life we intend them for, we 
apply to the fire and vanity of their minds, and ex- 
hort them to every thing from corrupt motives: 
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we ſtir them up to action from principles of „ni 
and ambition, from glory, envy, and a. deſire of dil. 
tinftion, that they may excel others, and ſhine in 
the eyes of the world. 

Me repeat and inculcate theſe. motives upon 
them, till they think it a part of their duty to be 
proud, envious, and vain-glorious of their own ac. 
compliſhments. 

And when we have taught them to ſcorn to be 
outdone by any, to bear no rT:val, to thirſt after 
every inſtance of applaule, to be content with no- 
thing but the higheſt diſtinctions; then we begin 

to abe comfort in them, and promiſe the world 
ſome mighty thing from youths of ſuch a gloriou 
ſpirit. 7 
4 If children are intended for holy orders, we ſet be. 
before them ſome eminent orator, whoſe fine preach. 
ing has made him the admiration of the age, and 
carried him through all the dignities and preferment; 
of the church. | 

We encourage them to have theſe honours in 
their eye, and to expett the reward of their ſtudie; 


from them. 


If the youth 1s intended for a trade, we bid hin 


look at the rich men in the ſame trade, and conſider 
how many now are carried about in their fatch 
coaches, who began in the ſame low degree as he 
now does. We awaken his ambition, and endes 
vour to give his mind a right turn, by often telling 
him how very rich ſuch and ſuch a tradeſman died, 

If he is to be a lawyer, then we ſet great coun 
lors, lords, judges, and chancellors, before his eyes, 
We tell him what great fees, and great applauſe at. 
tend fine pleading, We exhort him to take fire 2 
theſe things, to raiſe a ſpirit of emulation in hin- 
ſelf, and'to be content with nothing leſs than the 
higheſt honours of the long robe. 

6. That this is the nature of our beſt education, is 
too plain to need any proof; and I believe there art 
few parents, but would be glad to ſee theſe inſtruc: 
tions daily given to their children, 

And after all this, we complain of the effects of 


pride; we wonder to {ce grown men acted and go. 
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verned by ambition, envy, ſcorn, and a defire of glory; 
not conſidering that they were all the time of their 
youth called upon to all their action and induſtry 
upon the ſame principles. 

You teach a child to ſcorn to be outdone, to thirſt 
for diſtinction and applauſe; and is it any wonder 
that he continues to act all his life in the ſame 
manner ? | 

Now if a youth is ever to be ſo far a Chriſtian, 
as to govern his heart by the dofrines of humility, 
I would fain know at what time he is to begin it; 
or, if he is ever to begin it at all, why we train him 
up in tempers quite contrary to it ? 

How dry and poor mult the dottrine of humility 
ſound to a youth, that has been ſpurred up to all 
his induſtry by ambition, envy, emulation, and a de- 
fire of glory and dijttnfiton * And it he is not to 
act by thele principles when he is a man, why do 
we call him to att by them 1n his youth ? 

Envy is acknowledged by a!l people to be the 
molt ungenerous, baſe and wicked paſſion that can 
enter into the heart of man. 

And is this the temper to be inſtilled, nouriſhed 
and eſtabliſhed in the minds of young people? 

7. I know it is ſaid, that it is not envy, but emu- 
lation, that is intended to be awakened in the minds 
of young men, 

But this is vainly ſaid. For when children are 
taught to bear no rival, and to ſcorn to be outdone 
by any of their age, they are plainly and ditectly 
taught to be envious, For it is impolhble for any one 
to have this corn of being outdone, and this con+ 
tention with rwals, without burning with envy 
againſt all thoſe that ſeem to excel him, or get any 
diſtinction from him. So that what children are 
taught, is rank envy, and only covered with a name 
of a leſs odious ſouhd. 

Secondly, If envy is thus conſeſſedly bad, and it 
be only emulation that is endeavoured to be awakened 
in children, ſurely there ought to be great care 
taken, that children may know the one from the 
other; that they may abuminate the one as a great 
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crime, whilſt they give the other admiſſion into 
their minds. 

But if this were to be attempted, the fineneſs of 
the diſtinction betwixt envy and emulation, would 
ſhew that it was eaſier to divide them in words, 
than to ſeparate them in action. 

For emulation, when it is defined in its beſt 
manner, is nothing elſe but a refinement upon envy, 
or rather the moſt plauſible part of that black and 
venomous paſſion. 

And though it is eaſy to ſeparate them in the 
notion, yet the moſt acute philoſopher, that under- 
ſtands the art of diſtinguiſhing ever ſo well, if he 

ves himſelf up to emulation, will certainly find 
himſelf dee in envy. 
8. It is laid alſo, that ambition, and a deſire of 
lory, are neceſſary to excite young people to in- 
— 4 and that if we were to preſs upon them 
the doctrines of humility, we ſhould deject their 
minds, and ſink them into dulneſt and idleneſt. 

But theſe people who ſay this, do not conſider, 
that this reaſon, if it has any ſtrength, is full as 
ſtrong againſt preſſing the doftrines of humility 
upon grown men, leſt we ſhould dejett their minds, 
and ink them into dulneſs and idleneſs. 

This reaſon therefore that is given, why children 
ſhould not be trained up in the principles of true 
humility, 1s as good a reaſon why the ſame hu- 
mility would never be required of grown men, 

Again, let thoſe people, who think that children 
would be ſpoiled, if they were not thus educated, 
conſider this. | 

Could they think, that if any children had been 
educated by our bleſſed Lord, or his holy Apoſtles, 
that their minds would have been funk into dul- 
neſs and idleneſs ? | 

Or could they think that ſuch children would not 
have been trained up in the profoundeſt principles 
of humility? Can they ſay that our hleſſed Lord, 
who was the humbleſt man that ever was on earth, 
was hindered by his humility from being the greateſt 

example 
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example of worthy and glorious actions, that ever 
were done by man ? 


Can they ſay that his „ who lived in the 


humble ſpirit of their Maſter, did therefore ceaſe to 
be laborious and active inſtruments of doing good 
to all the world? 

A few ſuch reſlections as theſe, are ſufficient to 
expole all the poor pretences for an education in 
pride and ambition. : 

* 9. Pateznus lived about two hundred years ago; 
he had but one ſon whom he educated himſelf in 
his own houſe. As they were litting together in the 
garden, when the child was ten years old, Paternus 
thus began to ſpeak to him. 

The little time that you have been in the world, 
my child, you have ſpent wholly with me; and 
my love and tenderaeſs to you, has made you ook 
upon me as your only friend and beneſactor, and 
the cauſe of all the comfort and pleaſure that you 
enjoy :, your heart, I know 9 be ready to bieak 
with grief, if you thought this was the laſt day I 
ſhould live with you. 

But, my child, though you now think yourſelf 
mighty happy, becauſe you have hold of my hand, 
you are. now in the hands, and under the tender 
care of a much greater Father aud Friend than [I 
am, whoſe love to You is far greater than mine, and 
from whom you receive ſuch bleſſings as no mortal 
can give. | 

That God whom you have ſeen me daily wor- 
ſhip; whom I daily call upon to bleſs both you and 
me, and all mankind; whole wondrous acts are 
recorded in thoſe ſcriptures which you conſtantly 
read ; that God who created the heavens and the 
earth; who brought a flood upon the old world; 
who ſaved Noak in the ark; who was the God of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob whom 706 bleſſed and 
praiſed in the greateſt afflictions; who delivered 
the Iſraelites out of the hands of the Egyptians; 
who was the protector of righteous Joſeph, Moſes, 
Joſtua, and holy Daniel; who ſent ſo many 27 
phets into the world; who ſent his Son Jeſus Chriſt 
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to redeem mankind: this God, who has done all 
thele great things; who had created ſo many mil. 
lions of men; who lived and died before you was 
born, with whom the ſpirits of good men that are 
dle parted this life, now live; whom infinite num- 
bers of Angels now worſhip in heaven : this 
great God, who is the Creator of worlds, of An- 
gels, and men, is your loving Father and Friend, 
your good Creator and nouriſher, from whom, and 
not from me, you received your being ten years 
ago, at the time that I planted that little tender 
elm which you there ſee, 

10, I myſelf am not half the age of this ſhady 
oak, under which we lit; many of our fathers have 
tat under its boughs; we have all of us called it 
ours in our turn, though it ſtands, and drops its 
maſters, as it drops its leaves. | 

You ſec, my lon, this wide and large firmament 
over our heads, where the ſun and moon, and all 
the ſtars appear in their turns, If you was to be 
cariied up to any of theſe bodies at this vaſt dil- 
tance from us, you would ſtill diſcover others as 
much above you, as the ſtars that you ſee here are 
above the earth, Were you to go up or down, 
eaſt or weſt, north or ſouth, you would find the ſame 
height without any top, and. the ſame depth with - 
out any bottom. 

And yet, my child, fo great is God, that all theſe 
bodies added together, are but as a grain of ſand 
in his fight. And yet you are as much the care of 
this great God and Father of all worlds, and all fþi- 
its, as if he had no ſon but you, or there were 
no creature for him to love and protect but you 
alone. He numbers the hairs of your head, watches 
over you ſleeping and waking, and has preſerved 
you from a thouſand dangers, which neither you 
nor I know any thing of. 

11, How poor my power is, and how little I am 
able to do br you, you have often ſeen, Your 
late fickneſs has ſhewn you how little I could do for 
you in that ſtate; and the frequent pains of you 
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head, are plain proofs, that I have no power to 
remove them, | 

I can bring you food and medicines, but have no- 

power to turn them into your relief and nouriſh- 
ment; it is God alone that can do this for you. 1 

Therefore, my child, fear, and worſhip, and love 
God. Your eyes indeed cannot yet ſee him, but 
every thing you ſee, are ſo many marks of his 
power and preſence, that he is nearer to you than 
any thing that you can ſee, 

Take him for your Lord, and Father, and Friend ; 
look up to him as the fountain and cauſe of all the. 
good that you have received through my hands; 
and reverence me only as the bearer and miniſter of 
God's good things unto you: and he that bleſſed 
my father before I was born, will bleſs you when 
I am dead, a 

Your youth and little mind is only yet acquainted 
with my family, and therefore you think there is 
no happineſs out of it. 

But, my child, you belong to a greater family 
than mine; you are a younger member of the fa- 
mily of this Almighty Father of all nations, who 
has created infinite orders of Angels, and number- 
leſs generations of men, to be fellow-members of, 
one and the {ame ſociety in heaven, 

+2, You do well to reyerence my authority, be- 
cauſe God has given me power over you, to bring 
you up tn his fear, and to do for you, as the holy 
fathers recorded in ſcripture did for their children, 
who are now 1n reſt and peace with God. 

I ſhall in a ſhort time die, and leave you to God 
and yourſelf, and if God forgiveth my tins, I ſhalt 
go to his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and live amongſt patri- 
archs and prophets, ſaints and martyrs, where J 
ſhall pray for you, and hope ſor your ſafe arrival at 
the ſame place, | | 

Therefore, my child, meditate on theſe great 
things, and your ſoul will ſoon grow great and 
noble by ſo meditating upon them. 

Let your thoughts often leave theſe gardens, and 
Felds and farms, to * upon God and hea- 
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| ven, to conlider Angels, and the ſpirits of good 
men living in light and glory. mi 
As you have been uſed to look to me in all your lo 
actions, and have been afraid to do any thing, un- hc 
leſs you firſt knew wy will; fo let it now be a rule th 
of your life, to look up to God in all your actions, ſt 

to do every thing in his fear, and to abſtain from 
every thing that 1s not according to his will, de 
Bear him always in your mind; teach your ir 
thoughts to reverence him in every place; for there ir 


is no place where he is not. 
13. God keepeth a book of life, wherein the 
actions of all men are written; your name is there, 
n my child; and when you die, this book will be 
laid open before men and Angels; and according 
as your actions are there found, you will either be 
received to the happineſs of thoſe holy men who 
have died before you, or be turned away amongſt 
wicked ſpirits, that are never to ſee God any more, 
Never forget this book, my fon; for it is writ- 
ten, it muſt be opened, you muſt ſee it, and you t 
muſt be tried by it. Strive therefore to fill it with c 
{ 
{ 


\ yaur good deeds, that the hand-writing of God may 
not appear againſt you, / | 
God, my child, is all love, and wiſdom, and good- 
n'ſs; and every thing that he has made; and every | 
action that he does, is the effect of them all. There- | 
fore you cannot pleaſe God, but ſo far as you ſtrive. 
to walk in love, wiſdom and goodneſs, As all 
wiſdom, love, and goodneſs proceeds from God; 
ſo nothing but love, wiſdom, and goodneſs can lead 
to Gud, | 
When you love that which God loves, you act 
with him, you join yourſelf to him; and when you 
love what he diſlikes, then you oppoſe him, and 
ſeparate yourſelf from him. This is the true and 
the right way; think what God loves, and do you 
love it with all youf heart. 
14. Firſt of all, my child, worſhip and adore Cod, 
think of him magnificently, ſpeak of him reverently, 
magnify his Providence, adore his power, frequent 
his ſervice, and pray unto him conſtantly, 
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Next to this, love your neighbour, which is all 
mankind, with ſuch tenderneſs and affection as you 
love yourſelf, Think how God loves all mankind, 
how merciful he is to them, how tender he 1s of 
them, how carefully he -preſerves them, and then 
ſtrive to love the world as God loves it, 

God would have all. men to be happy, therefore 
do you will and deſire the ſame, All men are great 
inſtances of divine love, therefore let all men be 
inſtances of your love, : 

But above all, my ſon, mark this; never do any 
thing through ſtrife, or envy, or emulation, or vain- 
glory. Never do any thing in order to excel other 
people, but in order to pleaſe God, and becauſe it 
is his will, that you ſhould do every thing in the 
beſt manner that you can. N 

For if it is once a pleaſure to you to excel other 
people, it will by degrees be a pleaſure to you, to 
ſee other people not ſo good as yourſelf. 4 

Baniſh therefore every thought of pride and dif 
tinction, and accuſtom yourſelf to rejoice in all the - 
excellencies and perfections of your fellow- crea- 
tures, and be as glad to ſee any of their good ac- 
tions as your Own, 

For as God is as well plealłd with their well 
doings, as with yours; ſo you ought to defire, that 
every thing that is wiſe, and holy, and good, may 
be performed in as. high a manner by other people, 
as by yourſelf, TEL v3; 

15, Let this therefore be your only motive to all 
good actions, to do every thing in as perfect a man- 
ner as you can; for this only reaſon, becauſe it is 
pleaſing to God, who writes all your actions in a 

ook, When I am dead, my ſon, you will be maſ- 
ter of all my eſtate, which will be a great deal 
more than the neceſſities of one family require, 
Therefore, as you are to be charitable to the ſouls / 
of men, and wiſh them the ſame happineſs with 
you in heaven; ſo be charitable to their bodies, 
and endeayour to make them as happy as you upon 


earth. ; 
As 


— 
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As God has created all things for the common 
good of all men; ſo let that part of them, which 
1s fallen to your ſhare, be employed, as God would 

have all employed, for the common good of all. 
Do good, my ſon, firſt of all to thoſe that moſt 
deſerve it, but remember to do good to all. The 
greateſt ſinners receive daily inſtances of God's 
neſs towards them; he nouriſhes and preſerves 


them, that they may repent, and return to him; 


do you therefore imitate God, and think no one 
too bad to receive your relief and kindneſs, when 

u ſee that he wants it. 

16, I am teaching you Latin and Greek, not that 
you ſhould deſire to be a great critic, a fine poet, or 

eloquent orator. I. would: not have your heart 
ſeel any of theſe deſires; for the deſire of theſe ac- 
compliſhments is a vanity of the mind, and the 
maſters of them are generally vain men. 

But I teach you theſe languages, that at proper 
times you may look into the hiltory of paſt ages, 
and learn the method of God's Providence over 
the world: that reading the writings of the ancient 
ſages, you may ſee how wiſdom and virtue have 
been the praiſe of great men of all ages, and for- 
tify your mind by their wiſe ſayings, 

Let truth and plainneſs therefore be the only or- 
nament of your language, and ſtudy nothing but 
how to think of all things as they deſerve, to chuſe 
every thing that is beſt, to live according to reaſon 
and: order, and to act in every part of your life in 
conformity to the will of Cod. 

Study how to fill your heart full of the love of 
God, and the love of your neighbour, and then be 
cantent to be no deeper a ſcholar, no finer a gen- 
fleman,, than theſe tempers will make you. As 
true religion is nothing. elſe but ſimple nature go- 
verned by right reaſon; ſo it loves and requires 
great plainneſs. and ſimplicity of liſe. Therefore 
avoid all ſuperfluous ſhews, finery, and equipage, 
and let your houle be plainly furniſhed * 

a rate 
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derate conveniencies. Do not conſider what 
your eſtate can afford, but what right reaſon 
requires. 412 5 

17. Let your dreſs be ſober, clean, and modeſt ; 
not to ſet out the beauty of your perſon, but to de- 
clare the ſobriety of your mind, that your outward 
garb may reſemble the plainneſs of your heart, For 
it is highly reaſonable, that you ſhould be one man, 
all of a piece, and appear outwardly ſuch as you 
are inwardly, . | 

As to your meat and drink, in them obſerve the 
157 rules of Chriſtian temperance and ſobriety: 
conſider your body only as the ſervant of your ſoul; 
and only ſo nouriſh it, as it may beſt perform an 
humble and obedient ſervice to it. 

But, my ſon, obſerve this as a moſt principal 
thing, which I ſhall remember you of as long as 

Hate and deſpiſe all kuman glory, for it is nothing 
elſe but human folly. It is the greateſt ſnare, and the 
greateſt betrayer, that you can poſſibly admit into 
your heart, | 

Let every day therefore be a day of humility, 
condeſcend to all the weakneſs and infirmities of 
your fellow-creatures, cover their frailties, love 
their excellencies, encourage their virtues, reheve 
their wants, rejoice in their proſperities, compaſ- 
ſionate their diſtreſs, receive their friendſhip, 
overlook their unkindneſs, forgive their malice, 
be a ſervant of ſervants, and condeſcend to. de the 

loweſt offices to the loweſt of mankind. | 
18, Aſpire after nothing but your own purity and 
perfection, and have no ambition but to do every 
thing in ſo reaſonable and religious a manner, that 
you may be glad that God is every where preſent, 
and ſees all your actions. The greateſt trial of 
humility, is an humble behaviour towards your 
equals in age, 22 and. condition of life, Therefore 
be careful of all the motions of your heart towards 
theſe people, Let all your behaviour towards them 
be governed by unfeigned love. Have no delire to 
Put any of your equals below you, nor any anger 


at 
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at thoſe that would put themſelves above you. 
If they are proud, they are ill of a very bad 
diſtemper; let them therefore have your tender 
Pity, and perhaps your meekneſs may prove an oc- 
caſion of their cure; but if your humility ſhould do 
them no good, it will however be the greateſt good 
to yourſelf, | 

Remember that there is but one man in the world, 
with whom you are to have perpetual contention, 
and be always ſtriving to exceed him, and that is 
yourlelf, f 

The time of practiſing theſe precepts, my child, 
will ſoon. be over with you; the world will ſoon 
ſlip through your hands, or rather you will ſoon 
flip through it; it ſeems but the other day fince I 
received theſe ſame inſtructions from my. dear 
father, that I am now. leaving with you, And the 
God that gave me ears to hear, and a heart to re- 
cieve what my father ſaid unto me, will, I hope 
give you grace to love and follow the ſame in- 

uctions. 
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Sewing how the method f educating daughters, 
makes it difficult for them to enter into the ſpurit if 
Chriſtian humility, How miſerably they ave injured 
and abuſed by ſuch an education, The ſpirit of 
a better education, repreſented in the character of 
Euſebia, Ha | 
9 15 HAT turn of mind which is taught and 

| - encouraged in the education of daughters, 

makes it exceeding difficult for them to enter 1nto 
ſuch a ſenſe, and practice of humility, as the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity requireth, 

The right education of this ſex. is of the utmoſt 
importance to human life. For though women do 
not carry on the trade and bufineſs of the world; 
yet as they are, mothers and miſtreſſes of * 
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that have for ſome time the care of the education 
of their children of both ſorts, they are entruſted 
with that which is of the greateſt conſequence 
to human life, For this reaſon, good or bad wo- 
men, are likely to do as much good or harm in 
the world, as good or bad men in the greateſt bu- 
ſineſs of life. 5 | 

For as the health and ſtrength, or weakneſs of our 
bodies, is very much owing to their methods of 
treating us when we were young; ſo the ſoundneſs 
or folly of our minds are not leſs owing to thoſe” 
firft tempers and ways of thinking, which we eager! 
received from the love, tenderneſs, authority, an 
conſtant converſation of our mothers, 

As we call our firſt language our mother-tongue, 
ſo we may as juſtly call our firſt tempers our mother» 
tempers ; and perhapsit may be found more eaſy to 
forget the language, than to part entirely with thoſe 
tempers which we learnt in the nurſery, 

2, It is therefore much to be lamented, that this 
ſex, on whom ſo much depends, who have the 
firſt forming both of our bodies and minds, are not 
only educated in pride, but in the fillieſt and moſt 
contemptible part of it, 

They are not indeed ſuffered to diſpute with us 
the proud prizes of arts and ſciences; but we turn 
them over to the ſtudy of beauty and dreſs, and 
the whole world conſpires to make them think 
of nothing elſe, Fathers and mothers, friends and 
relations, | hen to have no other wiſh towards the 
little girl, but that ſhe may have a fair ſkin, a fine 
. dreſs well, and dance to admiration. 

ow if a fondneſs for our perſons, a defire of 
beauty, a love of dreſs, be a part of pride (as ſurely 
it is a moſt contemptible part of it) the firſt ſtep to- 
wards a woman's humility, ſeems to require a repens» 
tance of her education, : 

For it muſt be owned, that, generally ſpeaking, 
good parents are never more fond of their daugh- 
ters, than when they ſee them too fond of them- 
ſelves, and drefed in ſuch a manner, as is a great 
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reproach to the gravity and ſobriety of the Chtil. 
tian life, | | I's 

* 3, The Church has formerly had eminent ' ſaints 
in that ſex ; and it may reaſonably be thought, that 
it 1s purely owing to their poor and varn education, 
that this honour of their ſex is for the moſt part 
confined to former ages, . 

The corruption of the world indulges them in 
great vanity, and mankind ſeem to conſider them 
in no other view, than as ſo many painted idols 
that are to allure and gratify their paſhons : ſo that 
if many women are vain, light, gewgaw creatures, 
they have this to excuſe themſelves, that they are 
not only ſuch as their education has made them, 

but ſuch as the generality of the world allow; 
them to be, 1 | 

But then they ſhould confider, that the friends 
to their vanity are no friends of theirs; they ſhould 
conſider, that they are to live for themſelves : that 
they have as great a ſhare-in the rational na- 
ture as men have; that they have as much reaſon 
to pretend, and as much neceſſity to aſpire after the 
higheſt accompliſhments of a Chriſtian and ſolid 
virtue, as the graveſt and wiſeſt amongſt Chriſtian 
philoſophers. 

They ſhould confider, that they are abuſed, and 
injured, and betrayed from their only perfection, 
whenever they are taught, that any thing 1s an or- 
nament in them, that is not an ornament in the 2 
amongſt mankind, 

4. It is generally ſaid, that women are naturally 
of little and vain minds; but this I look upon to be 
as falſe, as to ſay, that butchers are naturally cru: 
for as their cruclry is not owing to their nature, but 
to their way of life; ſo whatever littleneſs and vanity 
is to be obſerved in the minds of women, is like 
the cruelty of butchers, a temper that is wrought 
into them by that life which they are taug/t and 
accuſtomed to lead. | 

And if it were true, that they were thus naturally 


vain and light, then how much more n 0 
tha! 


the firſt fight of her; _ that ſhe had never had 


aid! 
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that education, which ſeems contrived to ſtrengthen 
and increaſe this folly and weakneſs of their minds? 

For if it were a virtue in a woman to be proud 
and vain of herſelf, we could hardly take Latter 
means to raiſe this paſhon in her, than thoſe-that 
are now uſed in their education, | 

* 5. Matilda is a fine woman, of good breeding, 
and great ſenſe. ' She has three daughters that are 
educated by herſelf, She will not truſt them with 
any one elle, or at any ſchool, for fear they ſhould 


learn any thing ill. She ſtays with the dancing- 


maſter all the time he is with them, becauſe ſhe will 
hear. every thing that is ſaid to them. She has 
heard them read the ſcriptures ſo often, that they 
can repeat, great part of it without book: and there 
is ſcarce a good book of devotion, but you may find 
it in their cloſets. | 
Had Matilda lived in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
ſhe had in all probability been one of the greateſt 
ſaints, But as ſhe was born in corrupt. times, 
where ſhe wants examples of Chriſtian perſection, 
and hardly ever ſaw a piety higher than her own; 
ſo ſhe has many defects, and communicates them 
all to her daughters. 

6. Matilda never was meanly dreſſed in her life; 
and nothing pleaſes her in dreſs, but that which is 
very rich, and beautiful to the eye. 

Her daughters ſee her great zeal for religion, but 
then they 2. an equal earneſtneſs for all ſorts of 
finery, They lee ſhe is not negligent of her devo- 
tion: but then they ſee her more careful to preſerve 
her complexion, and to prevent thoſe changes, which 
time and age threaten her with, 

They are afraid to meet her, if they have miſſed 
the Church; but then they are more afraid to ſee 
her, if they art not laced as ſtrait as they can poſe © 
ſibly be. | | | . , hot 

She often ſhews-them her own pifture, which was 
taken when their father fell in love with her. She 
tells them, how diſtracted he was with paſſion at 
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mother, that they even affect to be more 22 
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ſo fine a complexion, but for the diligenee of her 
good mother, who took exceeding care of it, 

The children ſee ſo plainly the temper of their 
with dreſs, than they really are, merely to gain her 
favour, 75 * | 

They ſaw their eldeſt ſiſter once brought. to her 
fears, and her 8 ſeverely reprimanded, for 
preſuming to ſay, that ſhe thought it was better to 
cover the neck, than to go lo far naked as the mo- 
dern dreſs requires, 

7. She ſtints them in their meals, and is ve 


ſcrupulous of what they eat and drink, and tells 


them how many ſine ſhapes ſhe has ſeen ſpoiled in 
her time for want of ſuch care, 
Whenever they begin to look ſanguine and health- 


| ful, ſhe calls in the aſſiſtance of the Doctor; and if 


hyfic, or iſſues, will keep the complexion from in- 
A. 2 or ruddy, ſhe thinks them well 
employed, 
y this means they are poor, pale, fickly,” infirm 
creatures, 2 through want of ſpirits, crying 
at the ſmalleſt accidents, ſwooning away at any thing 


that frights them, and hardly able to bear the weight 


of their beſt clothes, 

The eldeſt daughter lived as long as ſhe could 
under this diſcipline, and died in the twentieth 
year of her age, 1 

When her body was opened, it appeared that her 


ribs had grown into her liver, and that her other 


entrails were much hurt, by being cruſhed together 
with her ſtays; which her mother had ordered to 
be twiched fo ſtrait, that it often brought tears into 
her eyes, whilſt the maid was dreſſing her, 

Her youngeſt daughter is run away with a game- 
fer, a man of great beauty, who in dreſſing and 


dancing has no 1 


Matilda fays, ſhe ſhould die with grief at this 


accident, but that her conſcience tells her, ſhe has 
contributed nothing to it herſelf, She appeals to 
their cloſets, to their books of devotion, to * 

what 
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what care ſhe has taken to eſtabliſh her children in 

a life of ſolid piety, © 0% 7 

8, Now, though I do not intend to ſay, that no 
daughters are brought up' in a better way than this, 
for I hope there are many that are ; yet thus much 
Kelieve may be ſaid, that the much greater part 
of them are not brought up ſo well, or accuſtomed 
to ſo much religion, | | 

Their minds are turned as much to the care of 
their beauty and dreſs, without having ſuch rules 
of devotion to ſtand againſt it. So that if /oled 
piety, Rumality, and a ſober ſenſe of themſelves, is 
much wanted in that ſex, it 1s the plain conſequence 
of a vain and corrupt education. ; 

And if they are often ready to receive the firſt 
fops, beaux, and fine dancers, for their huſbands, It 
is no wonder they ſhould like that in men, which 
they have been taught to admire in themſelves, 

nd if they are often ſeen to loſe that little reli- 
gion they were taught in their youth, it is no more 
to be wondered at, than to ſee a little flower choaked 
_ killed mrs ago weeds. OE 

or perſonal pride, and efefation, a delight i 
hob, — "fondneſs of _—_ tempers that muſt 
either kill all religion in the ſoul, or be themſelves 
killed by it; they can no more thrive together, 

than health and fickneſs, | | 

Some people that judge haſtily, will perhaps here 
ſay, that I am exerciſing too great a ſeverity againſt 
the ſex. | | | 

But more reaſonable perſons will eaſily obſerve, 
that I entirely ſpare the /ex, and only arraign their 
education ; that I not only ſpare them, but plead 
their intereſt, aſſert their honour, and only condemn 
that education which is ſo injurious thereto, 

Their education, I profeſs I cannot ſpare; but 
the only reaſon is, becauſe it is their greateſt enemy, 
becaũſe it deprives the world of ſo many bleffings, 
and the Church of fo many faints. 

If it ſhould here be ſaid, that I even charge too 
tigh upon their education, and that they are not ſo 
much hurt by it, as 1 8 1 

2 2 
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It may be anſwered, that though 1 do not pretend 
to ſtate the exact degree of miſchief that is done by 
it, yet its plain and natural tendency- to do harm, 
is ſufficient to juſtify the moſt ab/olute condemna- 
tion of it, ; 

9. But how poſſible it is to bring up daughters in 
a more excellent way, let the following character 
declare, : 

Euſebia is a pious widow, well born, and well 
bred, and has a good eſtate for five daughters, 
whom ſhe brings up as one entruſted by God, to fit 
five virgins for the kingdom of heaven, Her fa- 
mily has the ſame regulation as a religious houſe, and 
all its orders tend to the ſupport of a conſtant re- 
gular devotion, 
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She loves them as her ſpiritual children, and 


they reverence her as their ſpiritual mother, with 
an affection far above that of the fondeſt friends, 
She has divided part of her eſtate amongſt them, 
that every one may be charitable out of their own 
ſtock, and each of them take it in their turns to 
provide for the poor and fick of the pariſh, a 
Eu ſebia brings them up to all kinds of labour 
that are proper for women, as ſewing, knitting, ſpin- 
ning, and all other parts of kouſewifry ; not for their 
amuſement, but that they may be ſerviceable to them- 
ſelves and others, and be ſaved from thoſe tempta- 
tions which attend an idle life, 

- She tells them, ſhe had rather ſee them reduced 
to the neceſſity of 3 themſelves by their 
own work, than to have riches to excuſe them- 
ſelves from labour. For though, ſays ſhe, you may 
be able to aſſiſt the poor without your labour, yet 
by your labour you will be able to aſſiſt them more. 
* 10, If * ute has lived as free from fin as it is 
poſlible for human nature, it is becauſe ſhe 1s 
always e and guarding againſt all inſtances 
of pride. And if her virtues are ſtronger and 
higher than other people, it is becauſe they are all 

founded in a _ humility. * 
My children, ſays ſhe, when your father died, I 
was much pitied by my friends, as having all the 
| * care 
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eare of a family, and the management of an eſtate 
fallen upon me. — 
But my own grief was founded upon another 
rinciple: 1 was grieved to ſee myſelf deprived of 
5 faithful a friend; and that ſuch an emient ex- 
ample of Chriſtian virtues ſhould be taken from 
the eyes of his children, before they were of an 

age to love and follow it. ; 8 
But as to worldly cares, which my friends thought 
ſo heavy upon me, they are moſt of them of our 
own making, and fall away as foon as we know 

ourſelves. ; 

f a perſon in a dream is diſturbed with ſtrange 


appearances, his trouble is over as ſoon as he is 


awake, and ſees that it was a dream, | 
Now, when a right knowledge of ourſelves en- 
ters into our minds, it makes as great a change in 
all our thoughts and apprehenſions, as when w 
awake from the wanderings of a dream, 
We acknowledge a man to be mad or melancholy, 
who fancies himſelf to be glaſs, arid fo is afraid of 
ſtirring; or taking himſelf 18 be wax, dare not let 
the ſux ſhine upon him, C 
But, my children, there are things in the world 
which paſs for wiſdom, politeneſs, grandeur, happis 
eſs, * fine ten, — Ate as Ber 
norance of ourſelves, and might as juſtly pals for 
thorough madneſs, as when a man fancies himſelf to 
be glaf5 or ice. | | 
; F woman that dares not appear in the world 
without ne clothes, that thinks it is a happineſs to 
have a face finely coloured, to have a ſkin deticately 
fair, that had rather die than be reduced to poverty, 
and be forced to work for a poor maintenance, is 
zs ignorant of herſelf to the full, as he that fancies 
himſelf to be glaſs. - 
* 11, For this reaſon, all mydiſcourſe with you, 
has been to acquaint you with yourſelves, and to, 
accuſtom you to fuch booksand devotions, as might 
beſt inſtruct you in this greateſt of all knowledge, 
You would think it hard, not to know the fa. 
mily into which you was born, what anceſtors you 
P 3 were 
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were deſcended from, and what eſtate was to come 


to you: but, my children, you may know all thig 
with exactneſs, and yet be as ignorant of your. 
ſelves, as he that takes himſelf to be wax. 

For though you were all of you born of my body, 
and bear your father's name, yet you were all of 
you pure ſpirits. I do not mean that you have not 
bodies that want meat, and drink, and fleep, and 


clothing ; but that all that deſerves to be called you, 


is nothing elſe but ſpirit, A being ſpiritual and ra- 
tional in its nature; that is as contrary to all fleſhly 
or corporeal beings, as life is contrary to death; 
that is made in the image of God, to live for ever, 
never to ceaſe any more, but to enjoy life, and rea- 


ſon, and knowledge, and happineſs in the preſence of 


God, and the ſociety of Angels, and glorious Spi- 
rits, -to all eternity, f | 

Every thing that you call yours, beſides this ſpi. 
rit, is but like your clothing ; ſomething that 1s only 
to be uſed for awhile, and then to end and die, and 
wear. away, and to ſignify no more to you than the 
clothing and bodies of other people, 

* 12, But my children, you are not only in thts 
manner ſpirits, but you are fallen ſpirits, that began 
your life in a ſtate of corruption and diſorder, full 


of tempers and paſſions, that blind and darken 


the reaſon of your mind, and incline you to that 
which 1s-hurtful, 

Your bodies are not only poor and \periſhing like 
your clothes, but they are like infected clothes, that 
fill you with ill diſeaſes, which oppreſs the ſoul 
with ſickly appetites, and vain cravings, 

So that all of us are like two beings, that have, 
as it were, two hearts within us; with the one we 
lee, and taſte, and admire reaſon, and holineſs; 
with the other we incline to pride and vanity, and 
ſenſual delights, N K; | 

This internal war we always feel within us more 
or leſs; and if you would know the one thing ne- 
ceſſary to all the world, it is this; to preſerve and 
perfect all that is rational, holy, and divine. in our 

1 nature, 
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nature, and to mortify and deſtroy all vanity, pride; 
and 23 | ohh 

Could you think, my children, when you look 
at the world, and ſee what cuſtoms, and faſhions, . 
and pleaſures, and troubles, and projects, and tempers, 
employ the hearts and time of mank ind, that 
things were thus ? 

But do not you be affected at theſe things, the 
world is in a great dream, and but few people ars 
awake in it, | «71 

We fancy that we fall into darkneſs when we 
die ; but alas! we are moſt of us in the dark till 
then; and the eyes of our ſouls only then begin to 
ſee, when our bodily eyes are cloſing. 

* 13. You ſee then your ſtate, my children; you 
are to improve and perfett the ſpirit that 1s within 
you; you are to prepare it for the kingdom of hea« 
ven, to nouriſh it with the love of God, to adorn 
it with good works, and to make it as holy and 
heavenly as you can, You are to preſerve it from 
the errors and vanities of the world; to ſave it from 
the corruptions of the body, from thole falſe" de- 
lights and ſenſual tempers which the body.tempts 
it with, r 

You are to nouriſh your ſpirits with —— read- 
ings, and holy meditations, with watchings, faſt- 
ings, and prayers, that you may reliſh that eternal 
ſtate, -which 1s to begin when this life ends, 


As to your bodies, you are to conſider them as ; 


poor, periſhing things, that are corrupt at preſent, . * 
and will ſoon drop into common duſt; you are to 
watch over them as enemies, that are always trying 
to betray you, and ſo never follow their counſel; 


you are to conſider them as the place and habitation 


of your ſouls, and ſo keep them clean and decent x 
you are to conſider them as the ſervants and inſtru- 
ments of action, and ſo give them food, and reft, 
and raiment, that they may be ſtrong and healthful . 
to do the duties of a charitable, uſeful, pious life, 
Whilſt you live thus, you live like yourſely&.; 
and whenever you have leſs regard to your fouls, or 
more regard to your bodies, than this comes to; 
| | whenever 
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whenever you are more intent upon adorning your 

perſons, than upon perfecting of your ſouls, you 

are much more beſide yourſelves, than he that had 
rather have a laced coat, than an healthful body, 

14. For this reaſon, my children, I have taught 
; pou nothing that was dangerous for you to learn: I 

ave kept you from every thing that might betray 
you into weakneſs and folly ; or make you think any 
thing fine, but a fine mind ; any thing happy, but 
the favour of God; or any thing deſirable, but to 

do all the good you poſſibly can. 0 

1 of the 9 immodeſt entertainment of 

s and operas, I have taught you to delight in 

Liang the bel and poor. What — and — 

and diverfions are to many in the world, that 
rayers and devotions, and pſalms are to you, Your 

Lands have not been employed in plaiting the hair, 

and adorning your perſons; but in making clothes 

for the naked, You have not waſted your fortunes 
upon yourſelves ; but have added your labour to 
them, to do more good to other people. 

Inſtead of forced ſhapes, genteel airs, and affected 
motzons, I have taught you to conceal your bodies 
with modeſt garments, and let the world have no- 
thing to view of you, but the plamneſs, and /fin- 
cerity, and humility of all your behaviour, 

15. You know, my children, the kigh perfection, 
and the great rewards of virginity z you know how 
it frees from worldly cares and troubles, and fur- 
» Niſhes means and 1 of higher advance - 

ments in a divine liſe; therefore love, and eſteem, 
and honour virginity : bleſs God for all that glo- 
rious company of holy virgins, that from the be- 
ginning of Chriſtianity have, in the feveral ages of 
the Church, renounced the cares and pleaſures of 
matrimony, to be perpetual examples of contem- 
plation and prayer, 

But as every one has their proper gift from God, 
as I look upon you all to be ſo ny great bleſſings 
of a married late; ſo I leave it to your choice, 

either to do as I have done, or to aſpire after 

higher degrees of perfeQion in a virgin ſtate 1 — 
£ pre 
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r I preſs nothing upon you, but to make the moſt of 
1 human life, and to aſpire after perfection in what- 
[ ever ſtate of life you chuſe, | 


Never therefore conſider yourſelves as perſons 
that are to be ſeen, admired, and courted by men; 
but as poor ſinners, that are to ſave yourſelves from 
the vanities and follies of a miſerable world, Learn 
to live for your own ſakes, and the ſervice of God; 
and let nothing in the world be of any value with 
| you, but that which you can turn' into a ſervice to 
God, and a means of your future happineſs, 

* 16, Whether married therefore, or unmarried, 
conſider yourſelves as mothers and ſiſters, as friends 
and relations to all that want your aſſiſtance; and 
never allow yourſelves to be idle, whilſt others are 
= want of any thing that your hands can make for 

em, ; RT | 

This uſeful, charitable, humble employment of. 
yourſelves, is what I recommend to you with great 
carneſtneſs; and beſides the good you will thereby 
do to other people, your own heart will be ime 
proved by it, 

For next to reading, meditation, and prayer, there 
is nothing that ſo ſecures our hearts from fooliſh 
rex as ſome uſeful, kamble employment of our- 
elves, 

Never therefore confider your labour as an amuſe- 
ment, that is to get rid of your time, and ſo may be 
as trifling as you pleafe ; but conſider it as ſome- 
thing that is to be ſerviceable to yourſelves and 
others, that is to ſerve ſome ſober ends of life, to 
ſave and redeem your time, and make it turn to 
your account, when the works of all people ſhall be 
tried by fire, fy: 
If there is any good to be done by your labour, 
if you can poſlibly employ yourſelves uſefully to | 
other people, how filly is it, how contrary to the 
/ wiſdom of religion, to make that a mere amuſt- 
ment, which might as eaſily be made an exerciſe of 
the greateſt charity * 
What would you think of the wiſdom of him, 
that ſhould employ his time in diſtilling of . L 
: and 
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and making liquors which nobody could uſe, 
merely to amuſe himſelf with the variety of- their 
colour and clearneſs, when, with leſs labour and 
expence, he might ſatisfy the wants of thoſe who 
have nothing to drink ? | 

Yet he would be as wiſely employed, as thoſe 
that are amuſing themſelves with ſuch tedious 
works as they neither need, nor hardly know how 
to uſe when they are finiſhed ; when, with leſs la- 
bour and expence, they might be doing as much 
good, as he that is clothing the naked, or vifiting 
the lick. SP 
Be glad therefore toknow the wants of the pooreſt 
people, and let your hands be employed in making 

uch mean and ordinary things for them, as their ne- 

ceſſities require, By thus making your labour a 
gift and ſervice to the poor, your ordinary work 
will be changed into a holy ſervice, and made as 
acceptable to God as your devotions. | 

This will make you true diſciples of your meek 
Lord and Maſter, who came into the world not to be 
miniſtered unto, but to miniſter ; and though he was 
Lord of all, 'and amongſt the creatures of his-own 
making, yet was amongſt them at one that ſerveth, 

17. Chriſtianity has then had its effect upon your 
hearts, When it has removed all the pride of life 
from you, and made you delight in humbling your- 
ſelves beneath the loweſt of all your fellow- 
creatures, a 

Live therefore, my children, as you have begun 
your lives, in humble labour for the good of others; 
not in ceremonious viſits and vain acquaintances. 
Contract no fooliſh friendſhips, or vaifi fondneſſes 
for particular perſons; but love them moſt, that 
moſt turn your. love towards God, and your com- 
paſſion towards all the world. | 

But above all, avoid the converſation of fine- 
Sred fops and beaux, and hate nothing more than the 
idle diſcourſe, the flattery and compliments of that 
fort of men; for they are the ſtame of their own 


Fer, and ought to be the abhorrence of yours, 
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When you go abroad, let humility, modeſty, and 

d a decent carriage, be all the ſtate that you take upon 

you; and let tenderneſs, compaſſion, and good - 

nature, be all the fine breeding that you ſhew in any 
lace, f | 0 
K If evil ſpeaking, ſcandal, or backbiting, be the | 
converſation where you happen to be, be as much * 
grie ved as if you was amongſt curing and ſwearing, 

h and retire as ſoon as you can. ' Mr" 

Though you intend to marry, yet let the time | 
never come till you find a man that has thoſe per- 1 
fections which you have been labouring after your. A 
ſelves; who is likely to be a friend to all your vir- | 


Ga © 


tues, and with whom it 1s better to live, -than to 
want the benefit of his example. * 4 

18, Love poverty, and reverence poor a8 I 
for many ens” th particularly apr. = = 
our bleſſed Savigur was one of the number, 

Viſit and converſe with them frequently; you 
will often find ſimplicity, innocence, patience, fortitude, ; 
and great piety amongſt them. Rn '* a _— 

Rejoice at every opportunity of doing an hum 4 
ble action, and exerciſing the meeknels of your 
minds; whether it be, as the ſeripture expreſſes it, 
in waſhing the ſaints feet, that is, in waiting upon, 
and ſerving thoſe that are below you, or in bear- 
ing with the haughtineſs and ill manners of thoſs 
that are your equals, or above you, For there is 1 
N nothing bettet chan humility; it is the fruitful ſoil : 

of all virtues, and every thing that is kind and | 
good, naturally grows from it. 
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Therefore, my children, pray for, and practiſe 

5 — . 7 $46 

t humility ; and reje& every thing in dreſs, or car 

: riage, or converſation, that has any appearance of 
pride, * 


. Strive to do every thing that is-praiſe-worthy, 
. but do nothing in order to be praiſed; nor think 
of any reward for your labours of love, till Chriſt 
5 cometh with all bis holy Angels. | 
19. And above all, my children, have a care of 2 

| vain thoughts of your own virtues, For as ſoon as 

ever people live different from-the common way. 
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of the world, the devil repreſents to their minds 
the height of their perfections; and is content they 
ſhould excel in good works, provided that he can 
make them proud of them, | 

Therefore watch over your virtues with a jea- 
lous eye, and reject every vain thought, as you 
would rejett the moſt wicked imaginations; and 
think what a loſs it would be to you, to have the 
fruit 'of all your good works devoured by the 
vanity of your minds, 

Never therefore allow yourſelves to deſpiſe thoſe 
who do not follow your rules of life ; but love 
them, and pray to God for them ; and let humility 
be always whiſpering it into your ears, that you your- 
ſelves will fall from theſe rules to:morrow, if God 
ſhould leave you to your own ſtrength and wiſdom, 

When therefore you have ſpent days and weeks 
well, do not ſuffer your hearts to contemplate any 
thing as your own, but give all to the glory of God, 
who has carried you through ſuch rules of holy 
living, as you were not able to obſerve by your 
own itrength; and take care to begin the next day, 
not as proficients in virtue, that can do great mat- 
ters, but as poor beginners, that want the daily aſſiſt- 
ance of God to fave you from the groſſeſt fins. 

20, Your dear father was an humble, watchful, 
pious, wiſe man, Whilſt his ſickneſs would ſuffer him 
to talk with me, his diſcourſe was Chiefly about 


your education. He knew the benefits of humility, 


he ſaw the ruins which pride made in our ſex; and 
there ſore he conjured me with the tendereſt exprel- 
ſions, to renounce the faſhionable ways of educating 
daughters A 4" and /oftne/s, in the care of their 
beauty and dreſs; and to bring you all up in the 
plaineft, ſemplejt inſtances of an humble, holy, and 
induſtrious lite, 

He taught me an admirable rule of humility, 
which he practiſed all the days of his life; which 
was this, to let no morning paſs, without thinking 
upon ſome frailty and infirmity of our own, that 
may put us to confuſion, make us bluſh inwardly, and 
entertain a mean opinion of ourſelves, 


— 
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Think therefore, my children, that the ſoul of 


your good father, who is now with God, ſpeaks to 


you through my mouth; and let the double defire 
of your father, who is gone, and me, who am with 
you, prevail upon you to love God, to ſtudy your 
own perfection, to practiſe humility, and, with in- 
nocent labour and charity, to do all the good that 
you can to all your fellow-creatures, till God calls 
you to another life, 

Thus did the pious widow educate her daughters. 

And a very ordinary knowledge of the fpirit of 
Chriſtianity, ſeems enough to convince us, that no 
education can be of true advantage to young. wo- 
men, but that which trains them up in humble in- 
duſtry, in great plainneſs of life, in exact modeſty of 
dreſs, manners and carriage, and in ſtrict devotion, 
For what ſhould a Chriſtian woman be, but a Hain, 


unaffefted, modeſt, humble creature, averſe to every 


thing in her dreſs and carriage, that can draw the 
eyes of beholders, or gratify the paſſions of lewd 
and amorous pet lons 7 

* 21, Theſe conſiderations will, I hope, teach 
you the neceſſity of letting no days paſs, without 
a lerious earneſt application to God, for the whole 
/piit of humility : fervently beſeeching him to fill 
every part of your foul with it; to make it the 
ruling, conſtant habit of your mind, that you may 
not only feel it, but feel all your other tempers 
ariſing from it; that you may have no thoughts, no 
delites, no deſigns, but ſuch as are the ttue fruits 
ol an humble, meek, and lowly: heart, 

That you may always appear poor, and little, 
and mean in your own eyes, and fully content that 
others ſhould have the ſame opinion of you. 

That the whole courſe of your life, your expence, 
vour kouje, your dreſs, your nnner of cating, drink- 
ng, conver ſing, and doing every thug, may be io 
ng continual, proofs of the humility of your 
icart, 

That vou may look for nothing, claim nothing, 
reſent nothing; that you may go through all the 
«tions and accidents of life calmly and quietly, as 
in 
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in the preſence of God, looking wholly unto him, 
acting wholly for him; neither ſecking applauſe, 
nor reſenting negletts, or affronts, but doing and 
receiving every thing in the meek and lowly Spi- 


rit of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
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CHAP, XVI. : 
Recommending devotion at twelve o'clock, called in 
ſcripture the fixth hour of the day, This frequency 
of devotion, equally deferable by all orders of. peo- 
le. Univerſal love is here recommended to be the 
ſubjett of prayer at this hour, Of interceſſion, as 
an att of unwerſal love, | 


1. HERE is no excuſe from devotion for men 

of buſineſs and figure in the world. Firſt, 
Becauſe it would be to excuſe them from that which 
is the greateſt end of living, to make them leſs be- 
neficial to themſelves, and leſs ſerviceable to God 
and the world. 

* Secondly, Becauſe moſt men of buſineſs and 
figure engage too far in worldly matters; much far- 
ther than the reaſons of human life, or the neceſ- 
ſities of the world require, 

Merchants and tradeſmen, for inſtance, are ge- 
nerally ten times farther engaged in buſineſs than 
they need; which is ſo far from being a reaſonable 
excuſe for their want of time for devotion, that it is 
their crime, and muſt be cenſured as a blameable 
inſtance of covetouſneſs and ambition, 

Unleſs Gentlemen can ſhew, that they have ano- 
ther god, than the Father of our Lord Jeſug Chriſt, 
another nature, than that which is derived from 
Adam ; another relifon, than the Chriſtian, it is 
in vain te plead their ſtate, and dignity, and plea- 
ſures, as reaſons for not r their ſouls for 
God, by a ftri# and regular devotion, 

2, If a Merchant, having forbore too preat buſi- 
neſs, that he might quietly attend on the ſervice of 

| God, 
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God, ſhould therefore die worth twenty, iniſtcad of 
fifty thouſand pounds, could any one ſay, that he 
had miſtaken his calling, or gone a lyfer out of the 
world p 

If a Gentleman ſhould have killed fewer foxes, 
heen leſs frequent at balls, gaming, and merry meet- 
ings, becauſe ſtated parties of his time had been 
given to retirement, to meditation, and devolton; could 
it be thought, that when he leſt the world, he 
would regret the loſs of thoſe hours that he had 
given to the care and improvement of his ſoul ? 

If a Tradeſman, by aſpiring after Chriſtian per- 
fection, and retiring himſelf often from his buſt- 
neſs, ſhould, inſtead of leaving his children for- 
tunes to ſpend in luxury and idlenes, leave them to 
live by their own honeſt labour; could it be ſaid, 
that he had made a wrong uſe of the world, becauſe 
he had ſhewn his children, that he had more re- 
regard to that which is eternal, than to this which 
is ſo ſoon to be at anend? 

Since therefore devotion is not only the beſt and 
molt deſirable practice in a cloyſter, but the beſt and 
moſt deſirable practice of men, as men, and in 
every ſtate of life, they that deſire to be excuſed from 
it, becauſe they are men of figure, and eftates, and 
buſineſs, are no wiſer than thoſe that ſhould deſire 
to be excuſed from health and happineſs, becauſe 
they were men of figure and eſtates. 
g. I cannot ſee why every gentleman, merchant, 
or ſoldier, ſhould not put theſe queſtions ſeriouſly 
to himſelf : 1 

hat is the beſt thing for me to intend and aim at 
in all my aftions? low ſhall I do'to make the moſt 
of human life? What ways ſhall I wiſh that I had 
taken, when, I am leaving the world ? 

Now, to be thus wiſe, ſeems but a ſmall and ne- 
cefſary piece of wiſdom, For how can we pretend 
to lenſe and judgment, if we dare not ſeriouſly con- 
ſider, and anſwer, and govern our lives by that 
which ſuch queſtions require of us? a 

Shall a Noblemanthink his birth too high, to con- 
deſcend to ſuch queſtions as theſe ? Or a Tradeſma 

Q 2 think. 
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tink his bulineſs too great, to take any care about 
himſelf? | 

Now, here is defired no more devotion in any 
one's life, than the anſwering theſe few queſttons 
requires, 

Any devotion that is not to the greater advantage 
of him that uſes it, than-any thing that he can do 
in the room of it; any devotion that does not pro- 
cure an infinitely greater good, than can be got by 
neglecting it, is freely yielded up. | 

But if people will live in ſo muck ignorance, 25 
never tg put theſe queſtions to themſelves, but puſh 
on a blind Me at all chances, in queſt of they do 
not know what, or why ; without ever conſider- 
ing the worth, or\yalue, or tendency of their ac- 
nonsz without confidering what God, reaſon, eter- 
nity, and their own happinels requires of them: 
It is for the honour of devotion that none can ne- 
glect it, but thoſe who are thus inconſiderate, who 
dare not enquire after that which is the belt and 
molt worthy of their choice. | 

4. It is true, Claudius, you are a man of figure 
and eftate, and are to att the part of ſuch a ſtation 
an life; you are not called, as Elija was, to be a 
Prophet, or as St. Paul, to be an Apoſtle, 


But will you therefore not love yourſelf ? Will. 


you not ſeek and ſtudy your own happineſs? 

You would think it very abſurd for a man not to 
value his own health, becauſe he was not a phyſicran ; 
or the preſervation of his {mbs, becaule he was 
not a bone-ſetter: yet it is more abſurd for you, Claus 
djus, to neg l2&t the improvement of your ſoul, be- 
| Cauſe you are not an Apoſtle, or a Biſhop. 

Conſider, we muſt all appear before the yudgment- 
feat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, accarding to that he hath done, whe- 
they it be good or bad, 2 Cor. v. 10, Now, if your 
eftate would excule you from appearing before this 
judgment-ſeat ; if your fgure could pratett you from 
receiving according to your works, there would be 
lomo pretence for your leaving devotion to other 
people: but if you, who are now thus diſtinguiſhed, 


muſt 
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mult then appear naked amongſt common fours, with»? 
out any other diſtinction from others, but ſuch as 
your virtues or fins give you, does it not as much 
concern you, as any Prophet or Apoſtle, to make the: 
beſt proviſion for that great day ? 

5. Conſider the words of St. Peter, As he which 
hath called you ts holy, ſo be ye holy in all manner of 
converſation, 1 Pet. i. 15, | 

If therefore, Claudius, you are one of thoſe that 
are here called, you fee what it is that you are 
called to, It is not to have ſo much religion as 
ſuits with your temper, your buſineſs, or your plea» 
ſures; it is not to a particular ſort of piety, that 
may be ſufficient for gentlemen of figure and eſtates; 
but it is, firſt, to' be holy, as he which hath called yow 
is holy ; fecondly, it is to be thus holy in all manner 
of converſation ; that is, to carry this ſpirit and de- 
gree of holineſs into every part, and through the 
whole form of your life, 

And the reaſon the Apoſtle immediately gives, 
why this ſpirit bf holineſs muſt be the common: 
ſpirit of Chriſtians, as ſuch, is very afte&ing, and 
fuch as equally calls upon all forts of Chriſtians. 
Foraſmuch as ye know, ſays he, that ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, as filver and gold from: 
your vain converſation, hut with the precious blood of 
Càriſt, Kc. 7 f 

And if he had ſaid, Foraſmuch as ye know ye 
were made capable of this {tate of holineſs, entered 
into a {ſociety with Chriſt, and made heirs of his 
glory, not by any human means, but by ſuch a myt- 
terious inſtance of love, as infinitely exceeds every 
thing that can be thought of in this world; ſince 
God has redeemed you to himlelf, and your own 
happineſs, at ſo great a price. How baſe and ſhame- 
tal muſt it be, if you do not henceforth devote 
yourſelves wholly to the glory of God, and be- 
come holy, as he who hath called you is holy?) 
6. If therefore, Claudius, you conhder your figure 
and eſtate ; or if, in the words of the text, you 
conſider your gold and filver, and the corruptible 
things of this life, as any reaſon why you may live 
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to your own humour and fancy, why you may neg- 
lect a life of piety and devotion ; if you think any 
thing in the world can be an excuſe for your not 
imitating the holineſs of Chriſt in the whole courſe 
and form of your life, you make yourſelf as guilty, 
as if you ſhould neglet the holineſs of Chriſtianity, 
for the fake of picking ſtraws. | 

For the greatneſs of this new ſtate of life to 
which we are called in Chriſt Jeſus, to be for ever 
as the Angels of God in heaven, and the greatneſs 
of the price by which we are made capable of this 
ſtate of glory, has turned every thing that is worldly, 
temporal, and corrupttble into an equal lttleneſs ; and 
made it as great baſeneſs and folly, as great a con- 
tempt of the blood of Chriſt, to neglect any degrees 
of holineſs, becauſe you are a man of ſome eftate 
and quality, as it would be to neglect it, becaule 
you had a fancy to puck ſt raus. — 

7. There is no principle more acceptable to God, 
than an univerſal tervent love to all mankind, wiſh- 
ing and praying for their happineſs; becaule there is 
no principle that makes us more like God, who is 
love and goodneſs itſelf, and created all beings for 
the enjoyment of happineſs. | 

The greateſt idea that we can frame of God is, a 
Being of infinite love and goodneſs; uſing an in- 
finite wiſdom and power for the common good and 
happineſs of all his creatures, 

The higheſt notion therefore that we can form of 
man 1s, when we conceive him as ike God in this 
reſpe& as he can be; uſing all his infinite faculties, 
whether of wiidom, power, or prayeis, for the com- 
mon good of all his fellow-creatures : heartily de ſi- 
ring they may have all the happineſs they ate capable 
of, and as many aſſiſtances from him, as his con- 
dition in the world will permit him to give them. 
And, on the other hand, what a baſeneſs and ini- 
quity is there in all inſtances of hatred, enwy, ſpite, 
and i/{-will; if we conſider, that every inſtance of 
them, is ſo far acting in oppofitzon to God, and in- 
tending miſchief and harm to thoſe creatures, which 

God faveurs, and protects, and preſerves, in order 
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to their happineſs? An ill natured man amongſt 
God's creatures, is the muſt preverſe creature in the 
world, acting contrary to that love, by which him- 
tel f uh, and which alone gives ſubſiſtence to all 
that variety of beings, that enjoy life in any patt of 
the creation, | | 

8. Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unto 
you, even fo do unto them. 3-224 

Now, though this is a doctrine of Arict Juſtice, 
yet it is only an univerſal love that can comply with 
it. For as love is the meaſure of our acting towards 
ourſelves, ſo we. can never act in the ſame manner 
towards other people, till we look upon them with 
that love with which we look upon ourſelves. 

As we have no degrees of ſpite, or en vy, or ill. 
will to ourſelves, ſo we cannot be diſpoſed towards 
others as we are towards ourſelves, till we unver- 

renounce all mſtances of ſpite, and envy, and 
ill-will even in the ſmalleſt degrees. 

If we had any imperſection in our eyes, that 
made us ſee any one thing wrong, for the {ame rea- 
ſon they would ſhew us an hundred things wrong, 

So, if we have any temper of our hearts, that 
makes us envious, or ſpiteful, or ill-natured to- 
wards any one man, the ſame temper will make ug 
envious, and ſpightful, and ill- natured towards a 
great many more, 5 , 
lf therefore we deſire this love, we muſt exer- 
ciſe our hearts in the love of ad, becaule it is not 
Chriſtian love, till it is the love of all, | 

If a man_could keep this whole: Law of Love, 
and yet offend in one point, he would be guilty of 
all. For as one allowed inſtance of injuſtice de- 
ſtroys the juſtice of all our other actions; ſo one 
allowed inſtance of envy, ſpite, ar ill- will, renders 
all our other acts of affettion nothing worth, 

Acts of love, that proceed not from a principle 
of univerſal love, are but like atts of juſtice, that pro» 
ceed from a heart not diſpoſed to univerſal.juſtice, 

A love which is net univerſal, may indeed have 


cenderneſs and aſfection, but it hath nothing of prety 
in 
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in it; it is but humour and temper, or intereſt, or 
ſuch a love as Publicans and Heathens practiſe. 

Now, the nobleſt motive to univerſal ten- 
derneſs is this, God is love, and he that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God. | $8 7 

Who therefore, whoſe heart has any tendency 
towards God, would not aſpire after this divine 
temper, which ſo exalts our nature ? 
How ſhould we rejoice in the exerciſe of this 
love, which, ſo often as we feel it, is ſo often an aſ- 
ſurance to us, that we att according to his ſpirit, 
who is love itfelf ? But we muſt obſerve, that love 
has then only this mighty power, when it is ſo pure 
and univerſal, as to imitate that love, which God 
beareth to all his creatures, 

God willeth the happineſs of all beings, though 
it is no happineſs to himſelf; therefore we mult 
deſire the happineſs of all beings, though no hap- 
pineſs dio us from it. 61 0 
Gad equally delighteth in the perfections of all 
his creatures; therefore we ſhould rejoice in thoſe 
perfections wherever we ſee them, and be as glad 
to have other people perfect as ourſelves. | 

As God ſorgiveth all, and giveth grace to all; fo 


we ſhould forgive all thoſe injuries and affronts 


which we receive from others, and do all the good 
that we can to them, | 
- #10, God Almighty, beſides his own great ex- 
ample of love; which ought todraw all his creatures 
after it, has ſo provided for us, and made our hap- 
pineſs ſo common to us all, that we have no occaſion 
to envy or hate one another, 

For we cannot ſtand in one another's way; or, 
by enjoying any particular good, keep another from 
his full ſhare of it. | 

As we cannot be happy, but in the enjoyment of 
God ; ſo we cannot rival, or rob one another of this 
happineſs. , 

And as to other things, the enjoyments and * 
. of this life, they are ſo little in themſelves, 
0 


foreign to our happineſs; and, generally ſpeaking, 
ſo contrary to that which they appear to be, that 
they 
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they are no foundation for envy, or ſpite, or 
hatred, : 

How filly would it be to envy a man, that was 
drinking poiſon qut of a golden cup? And yet who 
can ſay, that he is acting wiſer than thus, when he 
isenvying any inſtance of worldly greatneſs ? 2 

* 11, How many Saints has adverſity ſent to 
heaven? And how many poor Sinners has proſ- 
perity plunged into everlaſting miſery? A man 
leems then to be in the moſt glorious ſtate, when 
he has conquered, diſgraced, and humbled his 
enemy; though it may be, that ſame conqueſt has 
laved his adverſary, and undone himſelf. - | 

This man had perhaps never been debauched, 
but for his ae and advancement ; that had never 
been pious, but through his poverty and diſgrace. 

She that is — her 1 — 

owe all her miſery to it; and another may be for 
my happy, for having had no admirers of her 

rſon. 6 
- One man ſucceeds in every thing, and ſo loſes all: 
another meets with nothing but croſſes and diſ- 
appointments, and thereby gains more than all the 
world is worth, 

This Clergyman may be undone by his being made 

a Biſhop; and that may ſave both himſelf and others 
by being fixed to his firſt poor vicarage. 

How envied was Alexander, when conquering the 
world, he built towns, ſet up his ſtatues, and left 
marks of his glory in ſo many kingdoms ! 

And how deſpiſed was the poor Preacher St, 
Paul when he was beaten witk rods! And yet how 
ſtrangely was the world miſtaken in their judg- 
ment! How much to be envied was St. Paul / 
How much to be pitied was Alexander ] 

Theſe few reflections ſufficiently ſhew us, that 
the different conditions of this life have nothing in- 
them to excite our uneaſy paſſions, nothing that can 
reaſonably interrupt our love and. affection to one 
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Our runs of doing external ads of love and 
$ 


oodneſs, is often very narrow and reſtrained. 
here are, it may be, but few people to whom we 
can contribute any worldly relief. 

But though qur outward means of doing good 
are often thus limited, yet, if our hearts are but tull 
of love, we get, asit were, an infinite power; be- 
cauſe God will attribute to us thoſe good works, 
thoſe acts of love which we would have performed, 
had it been in our power, 

You cannot heal all the % , relieve all the poor ; 
you cannot comfort all in diſtreſs, nor be a father 
to all the-fatherleſs. You cannot, it may be, deliver 
many from their misfortunes, or teach them to find 
comfort in God. 

But if there is a love in your heart, that excites 
you to do all that you can; if your love has no 

bounds, but continually wiſhes and prays for the 
relief of all thatare in diſtreſs, you will be received 
by God as a bene ſactor to thoſe, who had nothing 
from you but your good- will, and tender affections. 

You cannot build hoſpitals for the incurable ; but 
if you join in your heart with thoſe that do; if you 
are a friend to theſe great friends of mankind, and 
rejoice in their eminent virtues, you will be re- 
ceived by God as a ſharer.of ſuch works, as though 
_ had none of your hands, yet had all your heart. 
This conſideration ſurely is ſufficient to make us 
look to, and watch over our hearts with all dili- 
gence; to ſtudy the improvement of our ward 
tempers, and aſpire after the height of a loving, cha- 
ritable, and benevolent mind. 

13. And, on the other hand, we may hence learn 
the great evil of envy, ſpite, hatred, and ill- will. For 
if the goodneſs of our hearts will entitle us to the 
reward of good actions, which we never performed; 
it is certain that the badneſs of our hearts, will bring 
us under the guilt of actions that we have never 
committed, | 

As he that luſteth after a woman ſhall be reckoned 
an adulterer, though he has only committed the 
crime in his heart; ſo the malicious, ſpiteful, ill- 


natured 
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natured man, that only ſecretly rejoices at evil, ſhall 
be reckoned a murderer, though he has ſhed no 
bloed, 

Since therefore our hearts, which are always 
naked and open to the eyes of God, give ſuch an 
exceeding extent and increaſe, either to our virtues 
or vices, it is our greateſt buſineſs to govern the mo- 
tions of our hearts, to correct and improve the in- 
ward (tate of our ſouls, | 
" Theſe reaſons ſufficiently ſhew, that no love is 
holy, or religious, till it becomes univerſal, 

For if Religion requires me to love all perſons, as 
God's creatures, that belong to him, that bear his 
image, enjoy his protection, and make parts of his 
family and houſehold ; if theſe are the great reaſons 
why I ſhould live in love and friendſhip with any 
one man in the world, they are the ſame great rea- 
ſons why I ſhould live in love and friendſhip with 
every man in the world ; and conſequently, I of- 
fend againſt all theſe reaſons, whenever I want love 
towards any one man. The ſin therefore of hating 
or deſpiſing any one man, is like the fin of hating 
all God's creation; and the neceſſity of loving any 
one man, is the ſame neceſſity of loving every man 
in the world. And though many people may ap- 
pear to us ever ſo ſinful, odious, or extravagant in 
their conduct, we mult never look upon that as 
the leaſt motive for any contempt or diſregard of 
them; but look upon them with the greater com- 
paſſion, as being in the moſt pitiable condition that 
can be. | | 

* 14, As it was the ſins of the world, that made 
the Son of God become a compaſlionate ſuffering 
Advocate for all mankind ; ſo noone is of the Spirit 
of Chriſt, but he that has the utmoſt compaſſion for 
ſinners. And you have never lels reaſon to be 
pleaſed with yourſelf, than when you find yourſelf 
molt offended at the behaviour of others. All fin 
is certainly to be hated ; but then, we muſt ſet our- 
ſelves againſt ſin, as we do againſt ſicknęſi and diſ- 
eaſes, by ſhewing ourſelves tender and compaſ- 
ſionate to the fick and diſeaſed. 
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All other hatred of fin, which does not fill the 
heart with the ſofteſt, tendereſt affe ions towards 

rſons miſerable in it, is the ſervant of fin at the 

ame time that it ſeems to be hating it, 

And there is no temper which even good men 
ought more carefully to guard againſt than this. For 
it is a temper that lurks under the cover of many 
virtues, and by being unſulſpected does the more 
miſchief, 

A man naturally fancies, that it is his own love 
of virtue that makes him -not able to bear with 
thoſe that want it; and when he abhors one man, 


deſpiſes another, and cannot bear the name of a third, 


he ſuppoſes it all to be a proof of his own high ſen ſe 
of virtue, and juſt hatred of ſin. 

And yet one would think that a man needed no 
other cure for this temper, than this one reflection: 


That if this had been the Sptrit of the Son of God, 


if he had hated fin in this manner, there had been 
no redemption of the world: that if God had hated 
ſinners in this manner, the world itſelf had ceaſed 
long ago. 

This therefore we may take for a certain rule, 
that the more we partake of the divine nature, arid 
the higher our ſenſe of virtue is, the more we ſhal) 
compaſſionate thoſe that want it. The ſight of ſuch 
people will then, inſtead of raiſing in us a haughty 
contempt, or peeviſh indignation towards them, 
fill us with ſuch bowels of compaſhon, as when 
we ſee the miſeries pf an hoſpital. 3 

* 15. That the follies there fore, crimes, and il! 

behaviour of out fellow- creatures, may not leſſen 
that love and tenderneſs which we are to have for 
all mankind, we ſhould often conſide r the reaſons 
on which this duty of love is founded, 
Now we are to love our neighbour, that is, all 
mankind, dot becauſe they are wiſe, holy, virtuous, 
or well-hehaved, for all mankind neither ever was, 
nor ever will be ſo; therefore it is certain, that 
the reaſon of our being obliged to love them, can- 
not be founded in their virtue, 


Again, 
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Again, if their goodneſs were the reaſon of our 
being obliged to love people, we ſhould have no 
rule to proceed by; becauſe though ſome people's 
virtues or vices are very notorious, yet 1 
ſpeaking, we are but very ill judges of the virtue 
of other people, 

Thirdly, We are ſure. that the virtue of perſons, 
is not the reaſon of our being obliged to love them, 
becauſe we are commanded to pay the higheſt in- 
ſtances of love to our worſt enemies: we are to 
love and bleſs, and pray for thoſe that moſt inju- 
riouſly treat us. This therefore is demonſtration, 
that the merit of perſons is not the reaſon on which 
our obligation to love them is founded; 

Let us farther conſider what that love is which 
we owe to our neighbour ; it is to love him as our- 
ſelves, that is, to have all thoſe ſentiments towards 
him, which we, have towards ourſelves; to wiſh 
him every thing that we may lawfully wiſh to our- 
ſelves; to be glad of every good, and ſorry for 
every evil that happens to him; and to be ready to 
do him all ſuch acts of kindneſs, as we are always 
ready to do ourſelves, 

- This love therefore, you ſee, is nothing elſe but 
a love of benevolence ; it requires nothing of us, but 
ſuch good wiſhes, tender — and ſuch acts of 
hindneſs, as we ſhew to ourſelves. | | 

16. You will perhaps aſk, if you are not to have 
a particular eſteem and reverence for good men p It 
is anſwered, yes; but then, this 5 is very dif- 
ferent from that love of benevolence which we owe 
to our neighbour. t | 

The eſteem which you have for a man of eminent 
piety, is no act of charity to him. 

We do not love virtue, as any thing that wants 
our good wiſſies, but as ſomething that is our proper 

ood. | TIT 

n This diſtinction betwixt love of benevolence, 
and eſteem or veneration, is very plain and ob- 
vious. And you may perhaps ſtill better ſee the 
plainneſs and neceſſity of it, by this following 
inſtance, | | 
980 R No 
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No man is to have a high efteem or honour for his 
own accompliſhments or behaviour ; yet every man 
is to loye. himſelf, that is, to wiſh well to himſelf: 
therefoxe this diſtinction betwixt love and eſteem, 
is note only plain, but very neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved. 

Again, if you think it hardly poſſible to diſlike 
the actions of unreaſonable men, and yet have a 
true love for them, conſider this with relation to 
yourſelf, | 

It is very, poſſible, I hope, for you not only to 
diſlike, but to deteſt and abhor a great many of your 
own paſt actions. But do you then loſe any of thoſe 
tender ſentiments towards yourſelf, which you uſed 
to have? Do you then ceaſe to wiſh well to your- 
ſelf? Is not the love of yourſelf as ſtrong then as 
at any other time ? | 

Now what is thus poſſible with relation to our- 
ſelves, is in the ſame manner poſſible with rela- 
tion to others, We may have the higheſt good 
wiſhes towards them, deſiring for them every good 
that we defire for ourſelves, and yet at the tame 
time diſlike their way of life. | 

17. To conclude, all that love which we may 
juſtly have for ourſelves, we are in ſtrict juſtice 
obliged to exerciſe towards all other men; and we 
offend againſt the great law of our nature, when 
our tempers towards others are different from thoſe 
which we have towards ourſelves. 

Now that ſelſlove which is juſt and reaſonable, 
keeps, us conſtantly tender, compaſſionate, and well- 
—_ towards ourſelves. If therefore you do not 

el theſe kind diſpoſitions towards all other peo- 

le, you may be aſſured, that you are not in that 
Rate of charity, which is the very life and ſoul of 
Chriſtian piety, 


You know how it hurts you, to be made the jeff 


and ridicule of other people; how it grieves you 
to be robbed of your reputation, and deprived of the 


favourable opinion of your neighbours: if there- 
fore you expoſe others to ſcorn and contempt in any 
degree; if it pleaſes you to ſee or hear of their 

frailties 
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ſrailliès and infirmities ; or if you are only loth to 
conceal their faults, you are ſo far from loving ſuch 
people as yourſelf, that you may be juſtly ſuppoſed 
to have as much hatred for them, as you have love 
for yourſelf, For ſuch tempers are as truly the 
proper fruits of hatred, as the contrary tempers are 
the proper fruits of love, ; 

And as it is a certain fign that you love yourſelf, 
becauſe you are tender of every thing that con- 
cerns you; ſo it is as certain a ſign that you hate your 


neighbour, when you are pleaſed with any thing 
that hurts him. 


» 3 


C H A P. XVII. 


Of the neceſſity and benefit of interceſſion, con ſidered as 
an exerciſe of univerſal love, Jom all orders of 
men are to intercede with God for one another, How 
ſuch interceſſion amends and reforms the heart. 


1. HAT interceſſion is a great and neceſſa 
part of Chriſtian devotion, is very evi- 


dent from ſcripture, | 

The firſt ''. of Chriſt ſeem toTupport all 
their love, by prayers for one another. 

St. Paul, whether he writes to Churches, or par- 
ticular perſons, ſhews that they are the conſtant 
ſubject of his prayers. - | 

Thus to the Philippians, I thank my God upon 
every remembrance of you 2, always in ever prayer of 
ge Th you all, making requeſt with joy, Phil. i. 4, 5% 
| His devotion had alſo the ſame care for particu- 
lar perſons, as appears by the following paſſage: 7 
thank my God, whom 1 ſerve from my fore-fathers, with 
a hure conſcience, that, without ceaſing, I have rememe 
brance of thee in mygprayers night and day, 2 Tim. i. 
3. How holy an acquaintance and friendſhip was 
this, how worthy of perſons that were raiſed above 
the world, and related to one another, as new 
members of a kingdom of heaven! 


10 R 2 "is Apoſtles 
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2. Apoſtles and great Saints did not only thug 
bleſs particular Churches, and private perſons ; but 
they themſelves allo received graces from God by 
the prayers of others. Thus faith St, Paul to the 
Corinthians, You alſo helping together by prayer for us, 
that for the £h beſtowed upon us by the means of many 
perjons, thanks may be given by many on our behalf, 2 

or. i. 11. | 

This was the ancient friendſhip of Chriſtians, unite 
ing and cementing their hearts, not by worldly 
conſiderations, or human paſſions, but by the mu- 
tual communication of ſpiritual bleſſings, by prayers 
and thankſgivings to God for one another. 

It was this hol, interceſſion that raiſed Chriſtians 
to fuch a ſtate of mutual love, as far exceeded all 
that had been admired in human friendſhip. And 
when the ſame ſpirit of interceſſion is again in the 
world, this holy friendihip will be again in faſhion, 
and Chriſtianity will be again the wonder of the 
world, for that exceeding love which they bear to 
one another, | 

For a frequent interceſſion with God, earneſtly 
beſeeching him to forgive the fins of all mankind, 
to bleſs them with his Providence, enlighten them 
with his Spirit, and bring them to everlaſting hap- 
pineſs, is the divineſt exerciſe that the heart of 
man can be engaged in, 

3. Be daily therefore on your knees in a ſolemn, 
deliberate performance of this devotion, praying 
for others with ſuch length, importunity and earneſt- 
neſs, as you ule for yourſelf; and you will find all 
little, ill-natured paſhons die away; and your heart 
will delight in the common happineſs of others, as 
you uſed only to delight in your own. 

For it is hardly poſſible for you to beſeech God 
to make any one happy in his glory to all eternity, 
and yet be troubled to ſee him enjoy the much 
ſmaller gifts of God in this liſe.“ 

For how ſtrange would it be, to pray to God to 
grant health and a longer life to a fick man, and at 
the ſame time to envy him the poor pleaſures of 


agreeadle medicines ? 
® But 
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* But the greateſt benefits of interceſſion are 
then received, when it deſcends to ſuch particular 
inſtances as our fate and condition in. life more par- 
ticularly require of us. 

Though we are to treat all mankind as neighbours 
and brethren, as occaſion offers; yet as we can only 
live in the actual ſociety of a few, and are more 
particularly related to ſome than others; ſo when 
our interceſſion is made an exerciſe of love and 
care for thoſe amongſt whom our lot is fallen, or- 
who belong to us in a nearer relation, it then be- 
comes the greateſt benefit to ourſelves, | 

If 4 you ſhould always alter your inter- 
ceſſions, according as the needs of your nezghbours 
or acquaintance require; beſeeching God to deliver 
them from ſuch or ſuch particular evils, or to grant 
them this or that particular gift, or dna ſuch 
interceſſions, beſides the gieat charity of them, 
would have a mighty effect upon your own, heart. 

4. This would make it pleaſant to you to be 
courteous, civil, and condeſcending to all about you, 
and make you unable to ſay or do a rude or hard 
thing to thoſe for whom you had uſed yourſelf to 
be ſo kind and compaſſionate in your prayers, 

For there is nothing that makes us love a man ſo 

much, as praying for him; and when you can once 
do this ſincerely for any man, you have fitted your 
ſoul for the performance of every thing that is kind 
and civil towards him, This will fill your heart 
with a generoſity and tendernels, that will give you 
a better and {weeter behaviour, than any thing that 
is called fine breeding and good manners. 
By conſidering yourſelf as an advocate with God 
for your neighbours and acquaintance, you would 
never find it hard to be at peace with them your- 
ſelf, It would be eaſy to you to bear with, and 
forgive thole, for whom you particularly implored 
the divine mercy and forgiveneſs, 

Such prayers as theſe amongſt nezghbours and ac- 
quaintance, would unite them to one another in the 
{trongeſt bonds of love and tenderneſs, It would 
teach them to conſider one another in a higher 

R 3 Kate, 
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Nate, as members of a ſpiritual ſociety, that are 


created for the enjoyment of the common bleſſings 
of God, and fellow heirs of the ſame glory, 

And by being thus deſirous that every one ſhould 
have their full ſhare of the favours of God, they 
would be glad to ſee one another happy in the little 
enjoyments of this life. ; 

* 5. Ouranius is a holy prieſt, full of the ſpirit 
of the goſpel, watching, labouring, and praying 
for a poor country village, Every foul in it is as 
dear to him as himſelf; and he loves them all, as 
he loves himſelf, becauſe he prays for them all as 
often as he prays for himſelf, | 

If his whole life' is one continual exerciſe of 
great zeal and labour, hardly ever ſatisfied with 
degrees of care and watchfulneſs, it is becauſe he 
has learned the great value of ſouls, by ſo often 
appearing before God as an interceſſor for them, 

e never thinks he can love, or do enough for 
his flock ; becauſe he never conſiders them in any 
other view, than as ſo many N that, by re- 
ceiving the gifts and graces of God, are to become 
his hope, his joy, and his crown 7 rejoicing. 

He goes on his pariſh, and viſits every body 
in it ; but viſits in the ſame ſpirit of piety that he 
preaches to them : he viſits them to encourage their 
virtues, to aſſiſt them with his advice and counſel, 
to diſcover their manner of life, and to know the 
tate of their ſouls, that he may intercede with God 
for them, according to their 3 neceſſit ies. 

6. When Ouranius firſt entered into holy 
orders, he had a haughtine/s in his temper, a great 
contempt and diſregard for all fooliſh and unreaſon- 
able people: but he has prayed away this ſpirit, and 
has now the greateſt tenderneſs. for the moſt ob- 
{tinate ſinners; becauſe he is always hoping, that 
God will ſooner or later hear thoſe prayers that he 
makes for their repentance, 

The . ill. nature, or perverſe behaviour of 
any of his flock, uſed at firſt to betray him into 
impatience; but it now railes no other paſhon in 

| l him, 


| 


| 
| 
( 
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him, than a deſire of being upon his knees in 
prayer to God for them, | 

Thus has his prayers for others altered and 
amended the tate of his own heart. 

It would ſtrangely delight you to ſee with what 
ſpirit he converſes, with what tenderneſs he re- 
proves, with what afeftion he exhorts, and with 
what vigour he preaches; and it is all owing to this, 
becauſe he reproves, exhorts, and preaches to thoſe, 
for whom he firſt prays to God. 

This devotion toftens his heart, enlightens his 
mind, ſweetens his temper, and makes every thing 
that comes from him, inſtruftive, amiable and 
affecting. | 

7. At his firſt coming to this little village, it was 
as diſagreeable to him as a priſon, and every day 
ſeemed too tedious to be endured-in ſo retired a 
place. He thought his pariſh was too full of poor 
and mean people, that were none of them fit for the 
converſation of a Gentleman. 

This put him upon a clole application to his 
ſtudies, * He kept much at home, writ notes upon 
Homer and Plautus, and ſometimes thought it hard 
to be called to pray by any poor body, when he was 
juſt in the midſt of one of Homer's Battles, 

This was his polite, or I may rather ſay, poor, ig- 
norant turn of mind, before devotion had got the 
government of his heart, 

But now his days are ſo far from being tedious, 
or his pariſh too great a retirement, that he only 
wants more time to do that variety of good which 
his ſoul thirſts after, The ſolitude of his little pa- 
riſh is become matter of great comfort to him, * 
cauſe he hopes that God has placed him and his 
flock there, to make it their way to heaven. | 
He can now not only converſe with, but glad! 
attend and wait upon the pooreſt kind of people. He 
is now daily watching over the weak and infirm, 
humbling himſelf to perverſe, rude, ignorant people 
wherever he can find them; and is lo far from de- 
firing to be conſidered as a Gentleman, that he defires 
to be uſed as the ſervant of all; and in the ſpirit of 
99 84 his 
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his Lord and Maſter girds himſelf, and is glad to 
kneel down and va any of their feet. 

He now thinks the pooreſt creature in his pariſh 

ood enough, and great enough, to deſerve: the 
Fumbleſt attendances, the kindeſt friendſhips, the 
tendereſt oſſices, he can poſſibly ſhew them, 

He is ſo far now from wanting agreeable com- 

any, that he thinks there is no better converſation 
in the world, than io be talking with poor and 
mean people about the kingdom of heaven, 

All thele noble thoughts and divine ſentiments 
are the effects of his great devotion ; he preſents 
every one ſo often before God in his prayers, that 
he never thinks he can effeem, reverence, or ſerve 
thoſe enough, for whom be implores ſo many mer- 
cies from God, | | 

8. Ouranius is mightily affected with this paſſage 
of holy ſcripture, 7he eFectual, fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth muck, Jam. v. 16, | 

This makes him prattiſe. all the arts of holy liv. 
ing, and aſpire after every inſtance of piety and 
righteouſneſs, that his prayers for his flock may 
have their full force, and;avail much with God. 

Por this reaſon. he, has ſold a ſmall eſtate that he 
had, and mne Charitable retirement ſor an- 
cient, poor peopte, to live in prayer and piety ; that 
his a5 BA . aſſiſted by 78; v 8 may 

ierce the clouds, and bring down bleſſings upon 
thoſe ſouls committed to his care. 

. Ouranius reads how God himſelf ſaid unto 
Abumelech concerning Abraham: He tis a Prophet ; 
he jhall pray for thee, and thou ſhalt live, Gen, xx. 7, 
And again, how he {aid of 7%, And my Servant 
Tob ſhall pray for you; for him will 1 accept, 
ob xlii, 8. | i 
From theſe pallages Ouranius juſtly concludes, 
that the prayers of men eminent for holineſs, have 

an extraordinary power with God; that he grants 
to other people {uch bleſſings, through their prayers, 
as would not be granted to men of leſs piety, This 
makes Ouranius exceeding ſtudious of Chriſtian 


Perfe&tion, ſcarching after every grace aud holy 
x temper, 
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temper; fearful of every error and deſect in his 
life, leſt his prayers for his flock ſhould be lefs 
availing with God, | | 

This makes him careful of every temper of his 
heart, give aims of all that he hath, watch, and faſt, 
and mortify, and live according to the ſtricteſt rules 
of temperance, meckneſs and humility, that he may be 
in ſome degree like an Abraham, or a Fob, in his 
E and make ſuch prayers for them as God will 

ear ana accept, * 

Theſe are the happy effects which a devout inter- 
ceſſon hath produced in the life of Ouranius, 

And if other people in their ſeveral ſtations, were 
to imitate this example, in ſuch a manner as ſuited 
their particular ſtate of life, they would certainly 
find the ſame happy effects from it. 1 

* 10, If Maſters, for inſtance, were thus to te- 
member their Servants in their prayers, beſeeching 
God to bleſs them, and ſuiting their petitions to the 
ere, wants and neceſſities of their Servants; 

etting no day paſs, without a full performance of this 
part of devotion; the benefit would be as great to 
themſelves as to their Servants, 

No way ſo likely as this, to inſpire them with a 
true ſenſe of that power which they have in their 
hands, io make them delight in _ good, and 
become exemplary in all the parts of a wiſe and 
good Maſter. ' | 

The preſenting their Servants ſo often before 
God, as equally related to God, and entitled to the 
ſame heaven as themſelves, would incline them to 
treat them not only with ſuch kumantty as became 
fellow-creatures, but with ſuch tenderneſs, care, and 

eneroſity, as became fellow heirs of the ſame glory. 
'his devotion would make Maſters inclined to 
every thing that was good towards their Servants; 
watchful of their behaviour, and as ready to require 
of them an exact obſervance of the duties of 

Chriſtianity as of the duties of their ſervice, 
This would teach them to conſider their Servants 
as God's Servants, to deſire their perfection, to do 
nothing before them that might corrupt their minds 
oy 
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to impoſe no buſineſs upon them that ſhould leſſen 
their ſenſe of Religion, or hinder them from their 
full ſhare of devotion, both public and private. 
This praying for them, would make them as glad 
to ſee their ſervants eminent in piety as themſelves, 
and contrive that they ſhould have all opportunities 
and encouragements, both to know and perform all 
the duties of the Chriſtian Life. | 

511. How natural would it be! for ſuch a Maſter, 
to perform every pait of family devotion ; to have 
conltant prayers ; to excuſe no ond abſence from 
them; to have the ſcriptures, and books of piety, 
olten read amongſt his Servants ; to take all oppor- 
tunities of inſtructing them, of raiſing their minds 
to God, and teaching them to do all their bulinels, 
as a ſervice to God, and upon the hope and expec- 
tations of another life ? | 
. How natural would it be for ſuch a one to pity 
their weakneſs and ignorance, to bear with the dul- 
nels of their underſtandings, or the perverſeneſs of 
their tempers; to reprove them with tenderneſs, 

exhort them with 1 as hoping that God 
would hear his prayers for them? | 
How ,impoſlible would it be for 'a Maſter, that 
thus interceded with God for his Servants, to ule 
any unkind threatenings towards them, to damn 
and curle them as dogs and ſcoundrels, and treat 
them only as the dregs of the Creation ? 

This devotion would give them another ſpirit, 
and make them conſider how to make proper re- 
turns of care, kindneſs, and protettion to thoſe, 
who had ſpent their ſtrength and time in ſervice 
and attendance upon them, 

12, Now if Gentlemen think it too low an em- 
ployment to exerciſe ſuch a devotion as this for 
their Servants, let them conſider how far they are 
from the Spirit of Chriſt, who made himſelf not 
only an interceſſor, but a ſacrifice for the whole 
race of ſinful mankind. | 

Let them conſider how miſerable their greatneſs 
would bc, if the Son of God ſhould think it 1 
| | muc 
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much below bim to pray for them, as th 


ey do to 
pray for their fellow creatures. rain et 
Let them conlider how far they are ſrom chat 
ſpirit which prays for its moſt unjuſt enemies, if 
they have not kindneſs enough to pray for thoſe; 
by whoſe labours and ſervice they live in eafs 
themſelves, det 1 
13, Again: If Parents ſhould thus make them- 
ſelves Advocates and Interceſſors with God for their 
children, conſtantly applying to heaven in behalf 
of them, nothing would be more likely, not only to 
bleſs their children, but alſo to diſpoſe their own 
minds to the performance of every thing that was 
excellent and praiſe-worthy, 0h i 
* 1 do net ſuppoſe, but that the generality of pa- 
rents remember their children in their prayers, 
But the thing here intended is not a general remem- 
brance of them, but a regular method of recom- 
mending all their particular needs unto God; andof 
praying for every ſuch partieular. grace and virtud 
or them as their fate and condition of life ſhalt 
ſeem to require. TERSIE! 
The ſtate of parents is a holy ſtate, in ſome degrees 
like that of the prieſthood, and calls upon hem io 
bleſs their children with their prayers and ſacrifices 
to God, Thus it was that holy Job watched over, 
and bleſſed his children, he ſancliſed them, he roſe 
up early in the morning, and offered burnt-offerings, 
according to the number of them all, Job i. 3535. 
If parents therefore, conſidering themſelves in 
this light, ſhould be daily calling upon God, in a 
ſolemn, deliberate manner, altering and extending their 
interceſhons, as the tate and growth of their children 
required, ſuch devotion would have a mighty in- 
fluence upon the reſt of their lives; it would make 
them very circumſpett in the government of them 
ſelves; prudent and careful of every thing they ſaid 
or did, leſt their example ſhould, hinder that which 
they ſo. conſtantly deſired in their prayers. ö 
14. If a father was daily making particular 
prayers to God, that he would pleaſe to inſpire his 
children with true piety, great humility, and fri 
|  Clemperance, 
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temperance, what could be more likely to make the 
father himſelf become exemplary in theſe virtues ? 
How naturally would he grow aſhamed of wantin 
ſuch virtues as he thought neceſſary for his children? 
So that his prayers for their piety, would be a cer- 
tain means of exalting his own, 

If a father thus conſidered himſelf as an interceſſor 
with God for his children, to bleſs them with his 
prayers, how would ſuch thoughts make him avoid 
every thing that was diſpleaſing to God, leſt when 
he prayed or his children, God ſhould reject his 
prayers? 

* How tenderly, how religiouſly would*ſuch a 
father converſe with his children, whom he con- 
fidered as his little ſpiritual flock, whole virtues he 
was to form by his example, encourage by his au- 
thority, nouriſh by his counſel, and proſper by his 
prayers to God for them? 


How fearful would he be of all unjuſt ways of 


raiſing their fortune, of bringing them up in pride 
and indulgence, or of making them too fond of the 
world, leſt he ſhould thereby renderthem incapable 
of thoſe graces which he was ſo often beſeeching 
God to grant them 

15. Laſtly, If all people, when they feel the firſt 
approaches of reſentment, envy, or contempt, towards 


others; or if in all little diſagreements and miſun- 


derſtandings whatever, they ſhould, inſtead of in- 
dulging their minds with little, low reflections, have 
recourſe at ſuch times to a more particular inter- 
ce ſſion with God, for ſuch perſons as had raiſed 
their envy, reſentment, or diſcontent ; this would 
be a certain way to prevent the growth of all un- 
charitable tempers. 

If you was alſo to form your prayer at that time 
to the greateſt degree of tontrariety to that temper 
which you was then in, it would be an excellent 
means of mending your heart, 

As for inftance: When at anytime you find in 
your heart motions of envy towards any perſon, 
whether on account of his rickes, power, reputation, 
learning, or advancement, if you ſhould immediately 
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pray to God to bleſs and proſper him in that very 
thing which raiſed your envy ; if you ſhould repeat 
your petitions in the ſtrongeſt terms, — 
God to grant him all the happineſs from the ene 
joyment of it that can poſſibly bo received; you 
would ſoon find it to be the beſt antidote in tlie 
world, to expel the venom of that paſſion. 

16. Again : If in any little difference or mifuriders 
ſtandings that you have happened to have at any 
time with a relation, a neighbour, or any one elſe, 
you ſhould then pray for them in a more extruur- 
dinary manner than you ever did before, beſeeching 

God to give them every grace and bleſſing you ca 
think of you would take the ſpeedieſt method of 
reconciling all ꝗifferences, and clearing up all miſa 

underſtaridings. You- would then think nothin 

too great to be forgiven, ſtay for n0'condeſeet ith 
need no mediation of a third perſon, but be glad to 
teſtify your love and . to him, who had o 
igh a place in your ſecret prayers. | A2 
This would remove all peeviſt paſſions, ſoften 
our heart into the moſt tender condeſcenſions, and 
the beſt arbitrator of all differences that happened 
betwixt you and any of your acquaintance, + 
The greateſt reſentments amongſt friends and 
neighbours often ariſe from poor punctiliot, and 
little miſtakes in condutt. A certain ſign that their 
friendſhip is merely human, not founded upon reli- 
gious conſiderations, or ſupported by ſuch a courſe 
of mutual prayer for one another as the firſt' Chriſt 
tians uſed, * * 
For ſuch devot ion muſt neceſſarily either deſtroy 
ſuch tempers, or be itſelf deſtroyed by them. 
17. Hence we may allo learn the odious nature 
and exceeding guilt of all fþite, hatred, contempt, and 
angry paſſions, They are not to be conſidered as de- 
ſells in good · nature and ſweetneſs of temper, not ag 

failings in civility or good breeding, but as ſuch ba 
tempers as are enjirely inconſiſtent with the charity 
of interceſſion. | 
You think it a ſmall matter to be peeviſt or ill 
natured to ſuch or ſuch a man; but you ſhould 
S conſider, 


— 
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conſider, whether it be a ſmall matter to do that, 
which you could not do, if you had but ſo much 


Charity as to be able to recommend him to God in 
your prayers. | 


Lou think it a ſmall matter to ridicule one man, 


and 440005 another; but you ſhould confider, whe- 
ther it be a [mall matterto want that charity towards 
theſe, people which Chriſtians are not allowed to 
want towards their moſt inveterate enemies. 
For, be but as charitable to theſe men, do but 
Be and prey for them, as you are obliged to bleſs 
and pray for your enemies, and then you will find 
that you have charity enough, to make it impoſſible 
for you to treat them with any degree of ſcorn or 
eontempt. | 

For you cannot poſlibly deſpiſe and ridicule that 
man, whom your private prayers recommend to the 
love and favour of God. 12 | 
When you deſpiſe and ridicule a man, it is with 
no other end but to make him ridiculous and con- 
temptible in the eyes of other men. How therefore 
can it be poſſible for you ſincerely to beſeech God 
to bleſs that man with the Honour of his love and fa- 
vour, whom you deſire men to treat as worthy of 
their contempt ? . 
218. But to return: interceſſion is not only the 
beſt arbitrator of all differences, the beſt promoter 
of true friendſhip, the beſt cure and preſervative 
againſt all unkind tempers, all angry and haughty 
paſſions, but is allo of great uſe to diſcover to us the 
true ſtate of our own hearts, | 

There are many tempers which we think /awfu! 
and innocent, which we never ſuſpect of any harm; 
which, if they were to be tried by this devotion, 
would ſqon ſhew us how we have deceived 
ourlelves, . rl 

* Suſurrus is a pious, temperate man, remarkable 
for abundance of excellent qualities, No one more 
conſtant at the ſervice of the Church. His charity 
is ſo great, that he almoſt ſtarves himſelf, to be able 
to give greater alms to the poor. 


19. Yet 
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19. Yet Suſurrus had a prodigious failing along 
with theſe great virtues, 

He had a mighty inclination to hear and diſcover 
all the defects and infirmities of all about him, You 
was welcome to tell him any thing of any body, 
provided that you did not do it in the ftile of an 
enemy. He never diſliked an evi{-fpeaker, but when 
his language was rough and paſſionate. If you would 
but whiſper any thing gently, though it was ever ſo 
bad in itſelf, Suſurrus was ready to receive it. 

When he vilits, you generally hear him relating, 
how lorry he is for the Rilings of ſucha neighbour. 
He is always letting you know how tender he is of 
the reputation of his neighbour; how loth to ſay 
that which he is forced to ſay ; and how gladly he 
would conceal it, if it could be concealed, 2 

Suſurrus had ſuch a tender, compaſhonate man- 
ner of relating things the moſt prejudicial to his 
neighbour, that he even ſeemed, both to himſelf 
and others, to be exerciſing a Chriſtian Charity, at 
the ſame time that he was indulging a whiſperingg 
evil-ſpeaking temper, ; 
Su ſurrus once whiſpered to a particular friend in 
great ſecreſy, ſomething too bad to be ſpoke of pub- 
licly. He ended with ſaying, how glad he was, 
that it had not yet took wind, and that he had ſome 
hopes it might not be true, though the ſuſpicions 
wo very ſtrong, His friend made him this 
reply : a 5 
** ſay, Suſurrus, that you are glad it has not yet 
taken wind; and that you have ſome hopes it may 
not prove true, Go home therefore to your cloſet, 
and pray to God for this man, in ſuch a manner, 
and with ſuch earneſtneſs, as you would pray for 
yourſelf on the like occaſion, 

Beſeech God to interpoſe in his favour, to ſave 
him from falſe accuſers, and bring all thoſeto ſhame, 
who, by uncharitable whiſpers, and ſecret ſtories, 
wound him, like thoſe that ſtab in the dark. And 
when you have made this prayer, then you may, if 
you pleaſe, go tell the ſame ſecret to ſome other 
friend; that you have told to me, 


S 2 20, Suſurrus 
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20. Suſurrus was exceedingly affected with his 
rebuke, and felt the force of it upon his conſcience 
in as lively a manner, as if he had ſeen the books 
opened at the day of judgment. 

All other arguments might have been reſiſted; 

but it was impoſſible for 9 either to reject, or 
to follow this advice, without being equally ſelſ- 
condemned. 
_ From that time to this, he has conſtantly uſed him- 
ſelf to this method of interceſſion ; and his heart is 
{ocentirely changed by it, that he can now no more 
privately whifper any thing to the prejudice of 
another, than he can openly pray to God to do 
people hurt, 

Whiſperings and evil-ſpeakings now hurt his 
ears, like oaths and curſes; and he has appointed 
one day in the week, to be a dayof penance as long 
as he lives, to humble himſelf before God, in the 
forrowful conſeſlion of his former guilt. 

It may be well wondered, how a man of ſo much 

iety as Suſurrus, could be ſo deceived in himſelf, 
as to live ih ſuch a ſtate of ſcandal and evil ſpeaking, 
without ſuſpe&ing himſelf to be guilty of ii, But 
it was the tenderneſs and ſeeming compaſſion with 
which he heard and related every thing, that de- 
ceived both himſelf and others. 

This was a falſeneſs of heart, which was only to 


be fully diſcovered, bythe true Charity of Interceſſion. 


And if people of virtue, who think as little harm 


of themſelves, as Suſurrus did, were often to try their 
.fpirit by ſuch an interceſſion, they would often find 


themſelves to be ſuch, as they leaſt of all fuſpetted, 
| — 1 
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CH AP, XVIII. 


R-commending Devotion at Three o'Clock, called in 
' Scripture the Ninth Hour of the Day. The Subject 
of Prayer at this Hour may be Reſignation to the di- 
vine Pleaſure. The Nature and Duty of Conformity 
' to the IWill of God in all our ddions and Deſigns. 


*1, T is nothing wiſe, or holy, or juſt, but 
the great Will ot God, This is as ſtrictl 
true as that nothing is infinite and eternal but God. 
No beings therefore, whether in heaven or on 
earth, can be wiſe, or holy, or juſt, but ſo far as th 
conform to this Will of God, It is conformity to 
this Will, that gives virtue and perfection to the 
higheſt ſervices of Angels in heaven; and it is con- 
formity to the ſame Will, that makes the erding 
ations of men onearth become an acceptableſervice 
unto God, | N 
The whole nature of virtue conſiſts in eonform- 
ing, and the whole nature of vice in declining frotit 
the Will of God, All God's creatures are created 
to full his Will; the Sun and Moon obey his Will, 
by the necallity of their nature; Angels conform to 
his Will, by the perfection ef their nature: if 
therefore you Ä ſhew yourlelf not to be a rebel 
and apoſtate from the order of the Creation, you 
muſt att like beings beth above and below you; it 
mult be the great dere of your ſoul, that God's 
Will may be done by you on earth, as it is done in 
heaven. It muſt be the ſettled purpoſe of your 
heart, to wil nothing, defign nothing, x 4 nothing, but 
ſo far as you have reaſon to believe, that it is the 
Will of God, | ; 
2, It is as neceſſary to live in this ſtate of heart, to 
think thus of God and yourſelf, as to think that 
you have any. dependance-upon him, And it is ag 
great a rebellion againſt God, to think that your Will 
way ever differ from his, as to think that you have 
not receiyed the power of ziling from him. 


8 3 You 
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You are therefore to conſider yourſelf as a being, 
that has no other buſineſs in the world, but to be 
that which God, requires you to be; to have no 
tempers, no rules, no deſigns of your own, but to 
fill ſome place, and aft ſome part in ſtrict conformity, 
and thankful reſignation to the divine pleaſure. 

To think that you are your own, or at your own 
diſpoſal, is as abſurd as to think that you created, 
— can preſerve yourſelf, It is as plain that you 


are thus God's, that you thus.belong to him, and 


ate to act and ſuffer all in a thankful reſignation to 
his pleaſure, as that in him you live, and move, and 
have your being. | 
g. Refignation to the divine will, ſignifies a 
cheerful approbation, and thankful acceptance of 
every thing that comes from God, It is not enough 
patiently to ſubmit, but we muſt thankfully receive, 
and fully approve of every thing, that by the order 
of God's Providence, happens to us, 

For there is no reafon why we ſhould he patient, 
but what is as ſtrong a reaſon why we ſhould be 
thankful. If we were under the hands of a wiſe 
and good Phyfician that could not miſtake, or do 
any thing to us, but what tended to our benefit; it 
would not be enough to be 2 and abſtain from 
murmuring againſt ſuch a Phyſician; it would be 


as much a breach of gratitude, not to be thankful 


for what he did, as it would be to murmur at him, 
Now this is our true ſtate with relation to God; 
we cannot be ſaid ſo much as to believe in him, un- 
leſs we believe him to be of infinite wiſdom, Every 
argument»therefore for patience under his diſpoſal 
of us, is as ſtrong an argument for thankfulneſs. 
And there needs no more to diſpoſe us to that gra- 
titude towards God, than a full belief in him, that he 
is this Being of infinite Wiſdom, Love and Goodneſs, 
Do but aſſent to this truth, in the fame manner 
as you aſſent to things of which you have no doubt, 
and then you will cheerfully approve of every 

thing that God has already approved for you, 
For as you cannot poſſibly be pleaſed with the 
beliaviour of any perſon towards you, but becauſe 
at 
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it is for your good, is wiſe in itſelf, and the effett 
of his love and goodneſs towards you; ſo when you 
are ſatisfied that Cod does not only do that which 
is wiſe, and good, and kind, but that which is the 
effect of an infinite, wiſdom, and love in the care 
of you; it will be as neceſſary to be pleaſed with 
every thing which God chuſes for you, as to wiſh 
your own happineſs, 2, 
4. Whenever therefore you-find yourſelf diſpoſed 
to uneaſineſo, or murmuring, at any thing that is the 
effect of God's Providence over you, you muſt look 
upon yourſelf as denying either the wiſdom or-good- 
neſs of God. For every complaint ſuppoſes this, 
You would never complain of your nerghbowy, but 
that you ſuppoſe you can ſhew either his unwiſe, 
unjuſt, or unkind behaviour towards you, 

ow every impatient reflection under the Pro- 
vidence of God, is the ſame accuſation of God. A 
complaint always ſuppoſes ill uſage. 

Hence you may ſee the great neceſſity of this 
thank ful ſtate of heart, becauſe the want of it im- 
plies an accuſation of God's want either of wiſ- 
dom, or goodneſs in his diſpoſal of us, It is not 
therefore any high degree of perfection, founded 
in any uncommon nicety of thinking, or 22 no- 
tions, but a plain principle, founded in this plain 
belief, that God is a Being of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs. | 

5. This reſignation to the divine will, may be 
conſidered in two reſpects: Firſt, As it ſignifies a 
thankful approbation of God's general providence 
over the world: Secondly, As it ſigniſies a thankful 
acceptance of his particular. providence over us. 

Firft, Every man is, by the laws of his creation, 
by the firſt article of his creed, obliged to acknow- 
ledge the wildom and goodneſs of God, in his g- 
neral providence over the whole world, He it to 
believe that it is the effect of God's great wiſdom 
and goodneſs, that the world itſelf was formed at 
ſuch a particular time, and in ſuch a manner. That 
the general order of nature, the whole frame of 


things, is contrived and formed in the beſt man- 


ner. 
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ner. He is to believe that God's providence over 
ſtates and Kingdoms, times and ſeaſons, is all for 
the beſt; That the revolutions of ſtate, and changes 
of empire, the riſe and fall of monarchies, perſe- 
cutions, wars, famines and plagues, are all per- 
mitted, and condutted by God's Providence, to the 
general good of man in this ſtate of trial, 

A good man 1s to believe all this, with the ſame 
fulneſs of aſſent, as he believes that God is in every 
place, though he neither ſees, nor can comprehend 
the manner of his preſen ce. bs 
. * This is a noble magnificence of thought, a true 
greatneis of mind, to be thus affected with God's 
general Providence, admiring and magnifying his 
wiſdom in all things; never murmuring at the 
courſe of the world, or the ſtate of things, btit look- 
ing upon all around, at heaven and earth, as a 
pleaſed ſpectator; and adoring that inviſible hand; 
which gives laws to all motions, and over-rules alt 
events to ends ſuitable to the higheſt wiſdom and 
gooanels, =o . 0 

6. It is very common ſor people to allow them- 
ſelves great libeity in finding fault with ſuch things, 
as have only God for their cauſe. | 

Every one thinks he may juſtly ſay, what a 
retched, aòbominable climate he lives in. This man 
is frequently telling you, what a diſmal, curſed day 
it is, and what intolerable ſgaſons we have. Amos 
ther thinks it is hardly wort hi while to live in 
a world ſo full of changes and revolutions, But 
theſe are tempers of great impiety, and ſhew that 
religion has not yet it, deat in the heart. 1 458 

It ſounds indeed much better to murmur at the 
courſe of the world, than to murmur at Providence; 
to complain of the ſeaſons and weather, than tb 
complain of God; but if theſe have no other cauſe 
but Cad, it is a poor excuſe to ſay, that you are 
only angry at the things, but not at the Cauſe and 
Director of them. \ 11-281 tp if, 
How facred the whole frame of the world is, 
ho all things are to be conſidered as God's, and 
acſerred to him, is fully taught by our bleſſed Loud 
„158 1 
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in the caſe of oaths: but I ſay unto you, ſwear not at 
all; neither by heaven, for it is God's throne ; nor 5y 
the earth, for it is his footftoo! ; neither by Feruſalem, 
for it is the city-of the great King ; neither ſhalt tou 
Swear by thy head, becauſe thou canſt not make one hair 
white or black, Matt. v. g7. that is, becauſe the whites» 
neſs or blackneſs of thy hair is not thine, but God's. 
Here you ſee all things in the whole order of 
nature, from the higheſt heavens to the ſmalleſt 
hair, are always to be conſidered, not ſeparately as 
they are in themſelves, but as in ſome relation to 
God. And if this be good reaſoning, thou ſhalt 
not ſwear by the earth, a city, or thy Hair, becauſe 
theſe things are God's, and in a certain manner be- 
long to him; is it not the ſame reaſoning to fay, 
Thou ſhalt not murmur at the ſeaſons of the earth, 
the fates of cities, and the change of times, be- 
cauſe all theſe things are in the hands of God, 
have him for their author, are directed and go- 
verned by him to ſuch ends as are molt ſuitable to 
his wiſe Providence ? 

For whoſo murmurs at the courſe of the world, 
murmurs at God that governs the courſe of the 
world, Wholo repines at ſeaſons and weather, and 
2 impatiently of times and events, repines and 
peaketh impatiently of God, who is the {ale Lord 
and Governor of times, ſeaſons, and events. 

8. As therefare when we think of God himſelf, 
we are to have no ſentiments but of praiſe and 
thankſgiving ; ſo when we look at thoſe things 
which are under the direction of God, we are to 
receive them with the ſame tempers. | 
And though we are nat to think all things right, 
and juſt, and lawful, which the Providence of God 
permits; for then nothing could be unjuſt, becauſe 
nothing is without his permiſſion; yet we mult 
adore God in the greateſt public calamities, the 
molt grie vous perſecutions, as things that are ſuf- 
fered by God, like plagues and famines, for ends 
ſuitable to his wiſdom and glory in the government 
of the world. i 
| | There 
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There is nothing more ſuitable to the piety of a 
reaſonable creature, or the ſpirit of a Chriſtian, 
than thus to approve, admire, and glorify God in 
alk the acts of his general Providence; conſidering 
the whole world as his particular family, and at all 
events as directed by his wiſdom, 

Every one ſeems to conſent to this, as an unde- 
niable truth, That all things muſt be as God pleaſes, 
And is not this enough to make every man pleaſed 
with them himſelf? And how can a man be a 
peeviſh complainer of any thing that is the effect 
of Providence, but by ſhewing that his own well 
and wiſdom are of more weight with him, than the 
will and wiſdom of God? And what can religion 
be ſaid to have done for a man, whoſe heart is in 
this ſtate ? | 

For if he cannot thank and praiſe God as well in 
calamities and ſufferings, as in proſperity and hap- 
pineſs, he is as far from the piety of a Chriſtian, 
as he that only loves them that loves him, is from 
the charity of a Chriſtian, For to thank God only 
for ſuch things as you like, is no more a proper 
act of piety, than to believe only what you ſee, is 
an act of faith. | | 

9. Reſignation and thankſgiving to God are only 
acts of piety, when they are acts of faith, truſt, and 
confidence in the divine goodneſs, _ 

he faith of Abraham was an act of true piety 
becauſe it ſtopped at no difficulties, was not a tered 
or leſſened by any human appearances, It firſt of 
all carried him, againſt all ſhew of happineſs, from 
his own kindred and country, into a ſtrange land, 
not knowing whither he went. It afterwards made 
him, againſt all appearances of nature, when his 
body was dead, when he was about an hundred years 
old, depend upon the promiſe of God, being fully 
perſuaded, that what God had goes; he was able 
to perform, It was 'this fame faith, that againſt ſo 
many pleas of nature, ſo many appearances of rea- 
fon, prevailed upon him to offer ub Iſaac, —account- 


4 — God was able to raiſe him up from the dead, 
b. xi. 17. 19. N 
ow 
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No this is the true pattern of Chriſtian reſigna» 
tion: you are to thank and praiſe God, not only 
for things agreeable to you, that have the appearance 
of happineſs and . but when you are like 
Abraham, called from all appearances of comfort, 
to be a pilgrim in a ſtrange LEE to peat with an 
only ſon ; heing as fully perſuaded of the divine 
vf xe in all things that happen to you, as Abra - 
am was of the divine promiſe, Where there was 
che leaſt appearance of its being performed. 
Ibis is true Chriſtian reſignation to God, which 
requires no more to the ſupport of it, than ſuch a 
lain aſſurance of the goodneſs of God, as Abraham 
Dad of his veracity. | 
Lou cannot therefore look upon this as an un- 
neceſſary pitch of perfection, ſince the want of it 
implies the want not of any high notions, but of a 
plain and ordinary faith in the moſt certain doc- 
trines both of natural and revealed religion. 
10. Thus much concerning reſignation to the di- 
vine will, as it ſignifies a thankful approbation of 
God's general providence : it is now Ray conſidered, 


as it ſignifies a thankful acceptance of God's parts 
cular providence over us. + | 
Every man is to conſider himſelf as a particular 
6bje& of God's providence under the ſame care 
and protection of God, 2811 the world had bęen 
made for him alone. It is not by chance that any 
man is born at fuch a time, of ſuch parents, and in 
ſuch place and condition. It is as Certain, that every 
ſoul comes into the body at ſuch a time, and in ſuch | 
circumſtances, by the expreſs defignment of God, | 
according to ſome purpoſes of his will, and for ſome _ 
particular ends this is as certain, as that it is by 
the expreſs defignment of God, that ſome beings 
are angelt, and others are men. 
It is as much by the counſel and eternal purpoſe 
of God, that you ſhould be born in your particular 
ſtate, and that 7/aac ſhould be the ſan of, Abraham, 
as that Gabriel ſhould be an angel, and Tſaac a man; 
11. The ſcripture aſſures us, that it was by divine 
appointment, that our bleſſed Saviour. was born at 


: Bethlehem, 
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Betlehem, and at ſuch a time, Now although it 
was owing'to the dignity of his perſon, and the great 
importance of his birth, that thus much of the di- 
vine counſel was dectared to the world concerning 
the time and manner of it; yet we are as {ure from 
the ſame ſcriptures, that the time and manner of 
every man's coming into the world, is according 
to ſome eternal af */ and direction of divine Pro- 


vidence, and in ach time, and place, and circum- 


ſtances, as are directed and governed by God for 
icular ends of his wiſdom and goodneſs. 

This we are as certain of from plain revelation, 
as we can be'of any thing. Forif we are told, that 
not a ſparrow falleth to the ground without our hea- 
venly Father, can any thing more ſtrongly teach, 
us, that much greater beings, ſuch as human ſouls, 
come not into the world without the care and di- 
rection of our heavetily Father? If it is ſaid, The 
very hairs of your head are all numbered, Is it not 
to teach us, that nothing, not the ſmalleſt thing 
imaginable, happens to us by chance? But if the 
ſmalleſt things we can conceive, are declared to 
be under the divine direction, need we, or can we 
be more plainly taught, that the greateſt things of 
life; ſuch as the manner of our coming into the 
world, our parents, the time, and other circumſtances 
of our birth, and condition, are all according to 
the eternal purpoſes, direction, and appointment of 
divine Providence, 

12, When the diſciples put this queſtion to our 
*'bleffed Lord concerning the blind man, Maſter, 
who did fin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind He made this anſwer, Neither hath this man 
finned, nor his parents; but that the works of God 
ould be made manifeſt in him, John xi. a, 3, painly 
declaring, that the particular circumſtances of every 
man's birth, the body that he receives, and the 
condition and ſtate of life into which he is born, 
are appointed by a ſecret Providence, which dire&s 
all things to their particular times, and ſeaſons, and 
manner of exiſtence, that the wiſdom and works 
of God may be made manifeſt in them all, 
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As therefore it is thus certain, that all that is 
particular in out Rate, is the effect of God's par- 
ticular Providence over us, and intended for ſome 
particular ends, both of his glory and our own hap- 
pineſs, we are, by the greateſt ur ert yas called 
upon to reſign our will to che will of God in all theſe, 
reſpeQs; thank fully approving and accepting every 
thing that is particular in our ſtate; praiſing and 
glorifying his name for our birth of ſuch parents, 
and in ſuch circumſtances; being fully aſſured, that, 
it was for ſome. reaſons of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, that we were ſo born into ſuch particular 
{tates of life. * 

* 19. If the man above-mentioned was born 
blind, that the works of God might be manifeſted in 
kim, Had he not great reaſon to praiſe God, for 
appointing him in ſuch a particular manner to be 
the inſtrument of his glory? And if one perſon is 
born kere, and another there; if one falls amongſt 
riches, and another into poverty; if one receives his 
fleſh and blood from theſe parents, and another from 
thoſe, for as particular ends as the man was born, 
blind ; have not all people the greateſt reaſon to 
bleſs God, and to be thankful for their particular . 
ate and condition, becaule all that is particular in 
it, is as directly intended for the glory of God, and 
their own good, as the particular blindneſs of that 
man, who was ſo born, that the works of God might. 
be manifeſted in him ? 4 

How noble an idea does this give us of the di- 
vine Omniſcience, preſiding over the whole world, 
and governing ſuch a long chain and combination 
of ſeeming accidents, to the common and particular 
advantage of all beings ? So that all perſons, in 
ſuch a. wonderful variety of cauſes and events, 
ſhould fall into br ſtates, as were fore- 
ſeen and foreordained to their beſt advantage, and 
ſo as to be moſt ſerviceable to the wiſe and glo- bk 
rious end of God's government of all the world! 

14. Had you been any thing elſe than what you 
are, you had, all things conſidered, been leſs wilely 
provided for chan you are now; you had wanted 
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ſome circumſtances that are beſt fitted to make you 

happy yourſelf, and ſerviceable to the glory of God. 

| Could you ſee all that which God ſces, all that 
happy chain of cauſes and motives which are to 
move and invite you to a right courfe of life, you 
would ſee ſomething to make you like that ſtate you 
are in, as fitter for you than any other, 

But as you cannot ſee this, 65 it is here that your 
truſt in God is to exerciſe itſelf, and render you as 
thankful for the happineſs of your ſtate, as if you 
ſaw every thing that contributes to it with your own 
eyes. 

But now, if this is the caſe of every wan in the 
world, thus bleſſed with ſome particular ſtate that is 
moſt convenient for him, how :ealonable is it ſor 
every man to will that which God has alread 
willed for him ? and by a truſt in the divine 2's 
neſs, thankfully adore that wiſe Providence, which 
he is ſure has made the beſt choice for him of thoſe 
things which he could not chuſe for himſelf, 

' 15, Every uneaſineſs at our own ſtate, is founded 
upon comparing it with that of other people ; which 
is full as unreaſonable, as if a man in a dropſy ſhould 
be angry at thoſe that preſcribe different things to 
him, from thoſe which are preſcribed. to bene r in 
health, For all- the different Rates of life are like 
the different ſtates of diſeaſes ; ang what is a remedy 
to one man, may be poiſon to afother. 

So that to murmur becauſe you are not as ſome 
others are, is as if a man in one diſeaſe ſhould mur- 
mur that he is not treated like him that is in 
another; whereas, if he was to have his will, he 
would be killed by that which will-prove the cure 
of another, | 

It is juſt thus in the various conditions of life; if 
you give yourſelf up to uneaſineſs, or complain at 
any thing in your ſtate, you may, for ought you 
know, be ſo ungrateful to God, as to murmur at that 
very thing which is to prove the cauſe of your 
ſalvation, | 

Had you it in your power to get that which you 


think itſo grievous to want, it might perhaps be that 


very 


0 
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very thing which would expoſe you to eternal 
damnation, | 

So that, whether we conſider the infinite good- 
neſs of God, that cannot chuſe amiſs for us, or our 
own great ignorance of what is moſt advantageous 
to us, there can be nothing fo reaſonable, as to have 
no will but that of God's, and deſire nothing for 
ourſelves, in our perſons, our ſtate, and condition, 
but that which the good Providence of God ap- 
Points us, x 

16. Farther, as the good Providence of God thug 
introduces us into the world, into fuch ſtates and 
conditions of life as are moſt convenient for us; ſo 
the ſame unerring Wiſdom orders all events and 
changes in the whole courſe of our lives, in ſuch a 
manner, as to render them the fitteſt meaus to exer- 
ciſe and improve our vittue, | 

Nothing hurts us, nothing deſtroys us, but the ill 
uſe of that liberty with which God has entruſted us. 

We are as ſure that nothing happens to us by 
chance, as that the world itſelf was not made by 
chance; we are as certain that all things happen, 
and work together for our good, as that God is 
goodneſs itſelf, So that a man has as much reaſon 
to will every thing that happens to him, becauſe 
God wills it, as to think that is wiſeſt which is di- 
refted by infinite Wiſdom. | 

17. This is not cheating or ſoothing ourſelves 
into any falſe content, or imaginary happineſs; but 
is a ſatisfaction grounded upon as great a certainty 
as the Being and Attributes of God. 

For if we are right in believing God to act over 
us with infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, we cannot 
carry our notions of confgrmity and refignation to 
the divine Will too high; nor can we ever be 
deceived, by thinking thatto be beſt for us which 
God has brought upon us. 
For the Providence of God is not more con- 
cerned in the government of n;gkt and day, and the 
variety of ſeaſons, than in the common courle of 
events, that ſeem moſt to depend upon the mere 
wills of men. So that it is as Reitt right, to look 

upon 
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upon all worldly changes, all the various turns in 
your life, to be the effects of divine Providence, as 
the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, or the alterations 
of the ſeaſons of the year. As you are therefore 
always to adore the wiſdom of God inthe direction 
of theſe things; ſo it is the ſame reaſonable duty, 
always to magnify God, as an equal DireQor of 
every thing that happens to you in the courſe of 
vour own life, © B 

18. There is nothing that ſo powerfully governs 
the heart, as a true ſenſe of God's preſence ; and no- 
thing ſo conſtantly keeps us under a lively ſenſe. of 
the preſence of God, as this holy reſignation, which 
attributes every thing to him, and receives every 
thing as from him, 

Could we fee a miracle from God, how would 
our thoughts be affected with an holy awe and ve- 
ncration of his preſence ! But if we conſider every 
thing as God's Ae either by order or permiſſion, 
we ſhall then be affected with common things, as 
they would be who ſaw a miracle. 

For as there is nothing to affect you in a miracle, 
but as it is the adtion of God, and beſpeaks his pre- 
fenc-, ſo when you conſider God, as acting in all 
things, and all events, then all things will become 
venerable to you, like miracles, and fill you with 
the ſame awful ſentiments of the divine preſence. 

* 19. Now you muſt not reſerve the exerciſe of 
this pious temper to any particular times or occa- 
fions, or fancy how refigned you will be to God if 
ſuch or ſuch trials ſhould happen: for this is amuſ- 
ing yourſelf with the notion or idea of reſignation 
inſtead of the virtue itſelf, © | 
Do not there fore pleaſe yourſelf with thinking, 
how pioufly you would act and ſubmit to God in a 
plague, a famine, or PRE) but be intent upon 
the perfection of the preſent day; and be aſſured, 
that the beſt way of ſhewing a true zeal, is to make 
little things the occaſions of great piety. | 

Begin therefore in the ſmalleſt matters, and moſt 
ordinary occaſions, and accuſtom your mind to the 
daily exerciſe of this pious temper, in the loweſt 
doch Kee occurrences 
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occurrencesof life. And when a contempt, an-affront, 
a little injury, loſs, or diſappointment, or the ſmalleſt 
events of every day, continually raiſe your mind 
to God in proper acts of reſignation, then you may 
juſtly hope, that you ſhall be numbered amonglt 
thoſe that are reſigned, and thankful to God int 
greateſt trials and afflictions. a 
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CHAP, XIX. 
Of the Excellency and Greatneſs of @ devout Spirit. 


1. J Have now finiſhed what I intended in this 
Treatiſe. I have explained the nature of 
devotion, both as it ſignifies a life devoted to God, 
and as it ſignifies a regular method of prayer, 1 
have now only to add a word or two in recom- 
mendation of a life governed by this ſpirit. 

And becauſe in this polite age, we have ſo lived 
away the Spirit of Devotion, that many ſeem afraid 
even to be luſpetted of it, imagining great devotion 
to be great bigotry; that it is founded in ignorance, 
and poorneſs of ſpirit; and that little, weak, and de- 
Jefted minds, are generally the greatelt proficients 
in it. 

It ſhall here be ſhewn, that great devotion is the 
noble/t temper of the greateſt aud nobleſt fouls; and 
that they who think it receives any advantage from 
ignorance and poornefs of ſpirit, are themſelves not a 
little, but entirely ignorant of the nature of devo- 
tion, the nature of God, and the nature of themſelves; 

People of fine parts and learning, or of great know - 
ledge in worldly matters, may perhaps think it hard 
to have their want of devotion charged upon their 
ignorance. But if they will be content to be tried 
by reaſon and ſcripture, it may ſoon be made appear, 
that a want of devotion, wherever it is, either 
among the learned or unlearned, is founded in 
groſs ignorance, and the greateſt blindneſs and inſenſi- 
6:/ity that can happen to a rational creature, 

1 3 And 
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And that devotion is fo far from being the effe& 
of a little and dejefted mind, that it muſt and will 
be always higheſt infthe molt perfect natures, 

2. And firſt, Who reckons it a ſign of a poor, 
little mind, for a man to be full of reverence and duty 
to his parents, to have the trueſt {ove and honour 
for his friend, or to excel in the higheſt inſtances of 
gratitude to his benefactor ? 

Are not theſe tempers, in the higheſt degree, in 
the moſt exalted and perfect minds ? 

And yet what is hig/ devotion, but the higheſt ex- 
erciſe of theſe tempers, of duty, reverence, love, Ro- 
nour, and gratitude to the amiable, glorious Parent, 
Friend, and Benefactor of all mankind ? 

It is a true greatneſs of mind, to reverence the 
authority of your parents, to fear the diſpleaſure of 
your friend, to dread the reproaches of your bene- 

actor; and muſt not this fear and dread, and re- 

verence, be much more juſt, and'reaſonable, and ho- 
nourable, when they are in the higheft degree to- 
wards God? ; 

So that ſo long as duty to parents, love to friends, 
and gratitude to benefultors. are great and honour» 
able tempers, devotion, which 1s nothing elſe but 
duty, love, and gratitude to God, muſt have the 
higheſt place among our.higheſt virtues, 

If a Prince, out of his mere goodneſs, ſhould ſend 
you a pardon by one of his ſlaves, would you think 
it a part of yoar duty to receive the fave with 
marks of love, efteem, and gratitude, ſor his great 
kindneſs, in bringing you ſo great a gift, and at 
the ſame time think it a meanneſs and poorneſs of 
ſpirit, to ſhew love, eſteem, and gratitude to the 

rince, 'who of his own goodneſs freely ſent you 
the pardon ? L 
And yet this would be as reaſonable, as to ſup- 
poſe that love, eſteem, honour, and gratitude, are 
noble tempers, and inſtances of a great foul, when 
they are paid to our fellow creatures; but the —_— 
| 0 
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of à poor, ignorant, dejecled mind, when they are 
aid to God. r een 


3. Even that part of devotion which expreſſes 


itſelf in ſorrowful confeſſions, and penitential tears 


of a broken and contrite heart, is very far fron 


being any ſign of a little and ignorant mind. 

For who does not acknowledge it an inſtance of 
an ingenuous, generous, and brave mind, to acknow- 
ledge a fault, and aſk pardon for any offence ? And 
are not the fineſt and moſt tmproved minds, the moſt 
remarkable for this excellent temper ? | 

Is it not alſo allowed, that the ingenuity and ex- 
cellence of a man's ſpirit is much ſhewn, when his 
ſorrow and indignation at himſelf riſes in propor- 
tion to the folly of his crime, and OA and 
greatneſs of the perſon he has offended wi 144-6 

Now if things are thus, then the greater any 
man's mind is, the more he knows of God and him- 
ſelf, the more will he be diſpoſed to proſtrate him- 
ſelf before God in all the hembleſt of and expreſ- 
ſions of repentance.  ' | n 


* 


And the greater the ingenuity, the generoſicy, Judge; 


ment, and penetration of his mind is, the more will 


he exerciſe and indulge a paſtonate, tender ſenſe of 
God's juſt diſpleaſure ;-'and the more he knows of 


the greatneſs, the goodneſs, and perfection of the 
will he be at his own fins and ingratitade, 
And on the other hand, the more dull and igno- 
rant any ſoul is, the more baſe and ungenerous, the 
more . ſenſeleſs it is of the 'goodneſs of God, the 
more averſe to humble confeſhon and repentance, 
Devotion therefore is ſo far from being beſt ſuited 
to little, ignorant minds, that a true elevation of ſoul, 


divine nature, the fuller of ſhame and confuſion 


a lively ſenſe of honour,” and great knowledge of God 


and ourſelves, are the greateſt kelp; that our devo- 
tion hath, 
4. On the other hand, indevotion is founded in 
the moſt exceſſive ignorance, 
And, Firſt, Our bleſſed Lord and his &poſtles 
were eminent inſtances of great devotion, Now 
if 
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if we will grant, (as all Chriſtians muſt grant) that 
their great devotion was founded in a true know- 
ledge of the nature of God, and the nature of man, 
then it is plain, that all thoſe that are inſenſible of 
devotion, are in this exceſſive ſtate of ignorance ; 
they neither know God, nor themſelves, nor de- 
votion. 

For if a right knowledge in theſe three reſpects 
produces great devotion, as in the caſe of our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles, then a neglect of devotion . 
muſt be chargeable upon ignorance, | 

Again, How comes 1t that moſt people have re- 
courle to devotion, when they are in ſick neſs, diſ- 
treſs, or fear of death? Is it not becauſe this ſtate 
ſhews them more of the want of God, and theirown 
weaknels, than they perceive at other times? Is 
it not becauſe their infirmities, their approaching 
end, convinces them of ſomething which they did 
not half perceive be fore 7 i 

Now if devotion, at theſe ſeaſons, is the effect of 
a better knowledge of God and ourlelves, then the 
neglect of devotion at other times is always owing 
to the great ignorance of God and ourſelves, 

5. Farther, as indevotion 4s ignorance, fo it is 
the moſt ſhameful ignorance, and ſuch as is to be 
charged with the greateſt folly, 

This will fully appear to any one that conſiders 
by what rules we are to judge of the excellency of 
any knowledge, or the ſhameſulneſs of any ig- 
norance. 

Now knowledge itſelf would be no excellence, nor 
ighorance any reproach to us, but that we are ra- 
tio nal creatures. | 

It follows plainly, that knowledge which is moſt 
ſuitable to our rational nature, and which moſt con- 
cer ns us, as ſuch, to know, is out higheſt, fineſt knows. 
ledge ; and that ignorance, which relates to things 
that axe molt eſſential to us, as rational creatures, 
and which we are moſt concerned to know, is, of 


all others, the molt grefs and hameful . qa * 
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If chere fore there be any thing that concerns us 
more than others, if there be any truths that are 
more to us than all others, he that has the fulleſt 
knowledge of theſe things, that ſees theſe truths in 
the cleareſt, ſtrongeſt light, has, of all others, as a 
ratio nal creature, the beſt andcleareſt underſtanding. 

If therefore. our relation to God be our greateſt 
relation, if our advancement in his favour: be our 
ha Reg advancement, he that has the higheſt notions 
of the excellence of this relation, he that moſt 
ſtrongly perceives the value of holineſs, that judges 
every thing little, When compared with it, proves 
himſelf to be waſter of the beft and moſt excellent 

knowledge. 8 

6. If a Gentleman'ſhould fancy that the moon is 
no bigger than it appears to the eye, that it ſhines 
with its own light, that all the fats are only ſo many 
ſpots of light; if after reading books of Aſtronomy, 
he ſhould ſtill continue in the ſame opinion, moſt 
people would think he had a poor apprehenſion, 

But if the ſame perſon ſhould think it better to 
provide for a ſhort life here, than to prepare for a 
glorious eternity hereaſter; that it was better to be 
rich, than to be eminent in piety, his ig norance and 
dulneſ would be too great to be compared to any 
thing elſe.> s : te i ann th — 3 

This is the moſt clear and improved underſtand- 
ing, which judges beſt of the value of hinge; all 
the reſt is but the capacity of an animal ; it is bur 
mere ſeeing and hearing. 3.1 1104. 

And there is no excellence of any knowledge in 
us, till we exerciſe our judgment, and judge well of 
the value of things 24 90 t Jt WEE 

If a mam had eyes that could ſee beyond the ſtars 
or pierce into the heart of the eatth, but could not ſee 
the things that were before him, or diſcern any 
thing that was ſerviceable to him, we ſhould reckon 
that he had but a very bad fight. 

If another had ears that received ſounds from the 
world in the moon, but could hear nothing that was 
ſaid or done upon earth, we ſhould look upon him 
to' be as bad as deaf, ; 
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In like manner, if a man has a memory that can 

retain a great many things, if he has a mit that is 
arp in arts and ſciences, or an imagination that 
can wander agreeably in fiftions, but has a dull, poor 
r of his duty and relation to God, of the 
value of piety, or the worth of moral virtue, he may 
very juſtly be reckoned to have a bad underſtanding. 
He is but like the man that can only /e and hear 
luch things as are of no benefit to him, 

7. If a human ſpirit. ſhould imagine ſome mig/ity 
Prince to be greater than God, we ſhould take it 
for a poor, ignorant creature; all people would ac- 
knowledge ſuch an imagination to be the height of 
ſtupidity, | 

t if this ſame human ppirit ſhould think it bet- 
ter to be devoted to ſome mighty Prince, than to be 
devoted to God, would not this ſtill be a greater 
proof of a poor, ignorant, and blinded nature 
- Yet this is What all people do, who think any 
thing better, greater, or wiſer, than a devout life. 
So that which way ſoever we conſider this mat- 
ter, it plainly appears, that devotion is an inſtance 
of great judgment, of an elevated nature ; and want 
of deuotion is a certain proof of the want of un- 

derſt anding. 0 f g : 
8. Let Libertines but gtant that there is a God, 
and Providence, and then they have granted enough 
to juſtifſy the wiſdom, and ſupport the honour of 
devotion, ry | 
For if there is an infinitely wiſe and good Crea- 
tor, in whom we live, move, and have our being, 
whole Providence governs all things in all places, 
furely it muſt be the higheſt act of our underſtand- 
ing to conceive rightly of him; it mult be the 
nobleſt inſtance of judgment, he moſt exalted tem - 
per of our nature, to worſhip and adore this uni- 
verſal Providence, to conform to its laws, to ſtudy 
its wiſdom, and to live and act every where, as in 
the preſence of this infinitely good and wiſe Creator. 
din he that lives thus, lives in the ſpirit of de- 

vation, | | 
| And 
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And what can ſhew ſuch great parts, and ſo fine 
an underſtanding, as to live in this temper ? 


For if God is wiſdom, ſurely he muſt be the 


wiſeſt man in the world, who moſt conforms to the 


wiſdom of God, who beſt obeys his Providence, 


who enters fartheſt into his deſigns, and does all 
he can, that God's will may be done on earth, as 
it is done in heaven, 
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